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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education  : — 

In  accordance  with  law,  I  herewith  submit  the  Thirty-ninth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for 
the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1892. 

JOHN  SWBTT, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

The  population  of  San  Francisco,  according  to  the  United 
States  Census  of  1890,  is  298,977. 

The  number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  for 
the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1892,  is  reported  by  the  Census 
Marshal  as  63,933,  an  increase  over  1891  of  1,477.  The  cen- 
sus, under  the  efficient  management  of  Marshal  Bausman,  was 
thoroughly  taken,  and  it  can  be  relied  upon  as  approximately 
correct. 

The  number  of  native-born  Mongolian  children  is  872,  a 
falling  off,  from  1 891,  of  62  children.  The  total  number  of 
children  under  17  years  of  age  is  87,774,  an  increase  over  1891 
of  1,291.  The  children  under  17  years  of  age  constitute  30 
per  cent  of  the  whole  population. 

The  number  of  children  that  attended  public  school  during 
the  year  is  reported  as  40,316,  an  increase  over  1891  of  2,161. 

SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE. 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools,  including 
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evening  schools,  is  reported  as  32,284.     This  is  the  highest 
average  ever  reported,  exceeding  that  of  1885  by  500. 
In  detail,  the  average  attendance  is  as  follows: 

High  Schools 1,036 

Grammar  Grades 8,724 

Primary  Grades 21,411 

Evening  Schools 1,626 

Commercial  School 397 

In  other  words,  of  the  children  attending  school: — 

1.  Three  per  cent  attend  the  high  schools. 

2.  Twenty-six  per  cent  are  found  in  the  four  grammar 
grades. 

3.  Sixty-four  per  cent  are  found  in  the  five  primary 
grades. 

4.  Five  per  cent  are  found  in  the  evening  schools. 

ENROLLMENT. 

The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  for  the  year  is  reported  as 
46,172.     This  enrollment  is  distributed  as  follows: 

Grammar  and  Primary  Grades 39,939 

High  Schools i,35i 

Commercial  School 501 

Evening  Schools 4,381 

The  highest  enrollment  in  anj^  one  school  is  in  the  Ijncoln 
Evening  School,  2,606;  the  next  highest,  in  the  Whittier  Pri- 
mary, 1,280;  third,  the  Lincoln  Grammar,  1,364;  fourth,  the 
Horace  Mann  Grammar,  1,161;  fifth,  the  Webster  Primary, 
1,112. 

Of  the  total  enrollment,  the  record  in  per  cent  stands  as 
follows : 

Evening  Schools 9^  per  cent 

High  Schools 3         "      " 

Grammar  and  Primary  Grades 87         "      " 
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NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES. 

Graduated  from  High  Schools 195 

Graduated  from  Commercial  High  School 181 

Graduated  from  the  Normal  Class 72 

Graduated  from  the  Grammar  Schools 1,042 

Graduated  from  the  Evening  Grammar  Schools 156 

Graduated^rom  the  Commercial  Evening  School 29 


PROMOTIONS    IN    GRAMMAR    AND   PRIMARY    GRADES. 


FROM  THE 


Eighth  Grade... 
Seventh  Grade.. 

Sixth  Grade 

Fifth  Grade 

Fourth  Grade. . . 
Third  Grade. . . . 
Second  Grade.. . 

First  Grade 

Receiving  Class 


OMOTED. 

FAILED. 

1,042 

no 

1-339 

281 

1,825 

553 

2,321 

763 

2,952 

973 

3,364 

1,221 

3,513 

1,071 

3-967 

923 

4,152 

2,136 

HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Number  received  into  Junior  Classes  July,  1891 310 

From  Junior  to  Middle 335 

Not  promoted 47 

From  Middle  to  Senior '. 264 

Not  promoted 29 

THE   TEACHERS. 


The  statistics  showing  the  professional  training  of  teachers 
are  as  follows: 
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Graduates  of  California  State  Normal  School 57 

Other  State  Normal  Schools 20 

San  Erancisco  Normal  School • 287 

Girls'  High  School 204 

University  of  California 9 

Subscribers  for  at  least  one  Educational  Journal 647 


MISCELLANEOUS   STATISTICS. 

Number  of  Men  in  the  School  Department 70 

Number  of  Women  in  the  School  Department 827 

Number  of  Principals  not  in  charge  of  classes 55 

Number  of  Teachers  in  Grammar  Grades 167 

Number  of  Teachers  in  Primary  Grades 504 

Number  of  Teachers  in  Evening  Schools — Men 17 

Number  of  Teachers  in  Evening  Schools — Women 40 

Number  of  Regular  Substitute  Teachers  in  Day  Schools. .     36 
Number   of   Regular   Substitute  Teachers   in   Evening 

Schools 6 

Average  annual  salary  per  teacher $927 


REPAIRS    OE   BUILDINGS. 

For  the  past  ten  years  tile  old  wood  buildings  of  the  De- 
partment have  been  falling  into  a  dilapidated  condition.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  complimenting  John  J.  Dunn,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds,  for  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  his  duties.  Weather-worn 
buildings  have  been  painted,  broken-down  fences  have  been  re- 
paired, school-rooms  have  been  whitened,  furniture  repaired, 
yards  replanked,  and,  most  important  of  all,  water-closets  that 
had  become  sinks  of  infection  have  been  rebuilt,  renovated  and 
put  into  good  sanitary  condition.  This  work  has  been  done 
with  a  very  limited  appropriation.  But  Director  Dunn  has 
carried  into  the  work  the  business  methods  that  have  won  for 
him  so  high  a  reputation  in  the  Builders'  Association. 

During  the  past  six  months  he  has  devoted  more  than  half 
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his  time  to  superintending  and  directing  public  work.  For  his 
honest}',  economy  and  capability  he  merits  the  thanks  of  this 
Board,  of  the  teachers,  the  children,  and  of  citizens  and  tax- 
payers. 

FINANCIAL. 

I  desire  to  call  public  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
Board  of  Education  has  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  appropri- 
ations of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  comes  out  at  the  end 
of  the  school  and  fiscal  year  not  only  with  a  clean  balance 
sheet,  but  with  a  small  surplus.  By  referring  to  the  statistical 
tables  attached  to  this  report  it  will  be  found  that  the  total 
amount  of  receipts  for  the  year  was  $1,243,334.38,  expendi- 
tures $1,026,689.46,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $144,- 

495-75- 

This  statement  includes  the  money  expended  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  building  for  the  Girls'  High  School. 

SUPPLEMENTARY   STATISTICS. 

From  my  monthly  report  for  August  31,  1892,  I  quote  the 
following  supplementary  items  : 

SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE   FOR   AUGUST. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  on  the  public  school 
register  for  the  school  month  ending  August  5,  is  returned  as 
38,820,  against  a  total  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year, 
of  38,928 — a  falling  off  from  last  year  of  108.  The  average 
daily  attendance  for  the  same  month  is  34,401,  as  against  34,472 
last  year — a  decrease  of  7 1 . 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  Department  for  the 
same  month  was  907 — an  increase  over  the  number  in  August, 
1891,  of  28. 

The  average  daily  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  found  by 
dividing  the  attendance  by  the  total  number  of  teachers,  is 
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34  3-5.  The  increase  of  twenty-eight  teachers  in  one  j^ear, 
with  no  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  is  owing  partly  to 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  receiving  classes  is  limited 
to  forty,  which  gives  an  average  daily  attendance  of  thirty  or 
less. 

Some  four  months  ago,  before  annual  vacation,  I  recom- 
msnded  to  the  Board  a  change  in  the  rule,  so  as  to  make  the 
maximum  forty-five  instead  of  forty. 

In  the  month  of  August,  Robert  Barth  was  appointed  as 
special  teacher  in  physical  culture. 

Miss  K.  B.  Whittaker  was  elected  as  special  teacher  of 
cooking  in  the  Franklin  School,  and  Mrs.  Josephine  Kennedy 
special  teacher  of  sewing  in  the  same  school. 

THE   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  pupils  admitted  into  the  high  schools  at 
the  beginning  of  the  School  year  in  July,  was  as  follows  : 

Boys'  High 256 

Girls'  High 309 

Commercial  High 315 

Total 880 

Number  of  girls  and  boys  : 

BOYS.  girls. 

Boys'  High 373  181 

Commercial 232  257 

Girls'  High 539 

Total 605  977 

Out  of  the  total  number  admitted  to  the  Junior  Classes,  the 
number  that  have  dropped  out  or  have  been  rejected  on  account 
of  inability  to  do  the  required  work  is  as  follows  : 

Boys'  High 3 

Girls'  High — 

Commercial  High 13 
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SCHOOL   VISITS. 

At  the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  last  December,  I  ma:le  a 
report  on  school  visits  for  the  year,  and  on  what  I  had  learned 
about  the  condition  of  the  schools.  I  quote  the  following 
extracts  from  the  report : 

"  During  the  year  past  I  have  visited  each  of  the  seventy-four  schools 
in  the  city  at  least  once,  and  each  of  the  775  classes,  with  the  exception 
gilt  or  ten  receiving  classes  formed  in  some  schools  after  my  official 
visits  early  in  the  year,  and  three  or  four  classes  in  the  High  Schools. 

"  The  time  I  have  given  to  each  class  has  been  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes.  During  that  time  I  have  usually  been  able  to  give  some  short 
drill  exercises  in  arithmetic  for  testing  accuracy  and  quickness,  to  inquire 
about  writing  or  drawing  ;  and,  in  the  higher  grades,  to  question  pupils 
about  the  kind  of  books  they  are  reading  at  home.  I  have  visited  and 
examined  34,000  school  children.  Next  year  I  purpose  to  continue  my 
visits  and  take  up  another  line  of  observation. 

"  In  these  school  visits  I  have  found  much  to  commend  and  com- 
paratively little  to  criticise.  The  result  of  rny  observations  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows  : 

ACCOMMODATIONS. 

"  Most  of  the  class-rooms  are  comfortable,  but  there  are  at  least 
twenty  rooms  that  are  small,  dark  and  utterly  unfit  for  school  purposes. 
I  have  found  the  rooms  generally  well  ventilated  by  means  of  open  win- 
dows. There  is  not  a  school  building  in  the  city  that  is  provided  with 
ventilators  that  serve  any  useful  purpose.  Ventilation  by  open  windows 
is  sometimes  carried  to  extremes  by  subjecting  pupils  to  strong  currents 
of  cold  air.     The  rooms  are  generally  heated  by  stoves. 

"There  are  a  few  schools  supplied  with  hot-water  pipes  and  a 
furnace,  but  this  apparatus  is  purely  for  ornament.  The  hot  water  is 
always  cold  on  a  cold  day,  and  most  of  the  rooms  in  these  buildings  are 
warmed  by  stoves.  The  hot-air  furnaces  in  the  Lincoln  School  are  an 
unhealthful  failure,  and  the  furnaces  in  the  Cogswell  High  School  are 
little  better. 

"  I  have  seldom  found  a  room  overheated,  but  have  found  a  great 
many  cold  enough  to  chill  the  marrow  of  an  Esquimau  clad  in  sealskins. 

ORDER. 

"  The  order  in  the  schools  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  good.  The 
vards  are  under  strict  supervision.   Pupils  file  into  and  out  of  the  building 
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with  military  precision,  to  the  beat  of  a  drum.     The  yard  drill  in  free 
gymnastics  is  generally  good,  and  in  many  cases  excellent. 

' '  The  calisthenic  drill  in  the  class  rooms  is  faithfully  carried  out. 
There  are  a  few  schools  in  which  the  discipline,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
carried  to  extremes. 

"  It  is  possible  to  have  a  discipline  that  represses  activity  and  cheer- 
fulness. A  class  in  which  a  smile  never  dawns  on  the  face  of  either 
teacher  or  pupil  is  over-disciplined.  The  hum  of  a  bee-hive  in  open  sun- 
light is  preferable  to  the  oppressive  darkness  and  silence  of  a  sepulcher. 
The  best  government  prevails  where  the  pleasant  countenance  of  a  cheer- 
ful teacher  rises  on  the  children  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  beams 
upon  them  all  day  long. 

"  A  Gatling-gun  discharge  of  deportment  checks  by  the  teacher  all 
day  long,  a  continuous  nagging  of  dull  pupils,  a  multiplication  of  petty 
rules  until  a  boy  cannot  wink  his  eye  without  a  reprimand,  everlasting 
fault-finding,  never-ending  scolding,  depressing  threats  of  failure  to  be 
promoted — these  are  not  the  best  aids  to  cheerful  obedience  or  to  mental 
or  moral  development. 

SCHOOL  STUDIES. 

"  Writing  is  well  taught  in  the  primary  grades  and  the  penmanship 
in  the  grammar  grades  is  good.  In  arithmetic  most  of  the  pupils  are 
accurate  and  quick  at  figures.  In  fact  there  is  a  tendency  to  carry  arith- 
metic to  extremes  by  exacting  too  much  home  work  or  long  and  difficult 
examples.  The  new  supplementary  reading-books,  bought  with  the 
three  thousand  dollars  reserved  by  law  for  library  books,  have  added 
greatty  to  the  interest  in  reading.  In  drawing,  the  teachers  and  pupils 
in  some  schools  are  making  a  fair  beginning  ;  but  it  will  take  time  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  barbarous  methods  pursued  for  several  years 
previous  to  this. 

"The  evening  schools  are  doing  good  work.  In  the  Lincoln  and 
Washington  the  classes  are  well  graded  and  pupils  are  making  good  pro- 
gress. In  the  Commercial  Evening  School,  organized  last  July,  there  are 
about  300  pupils.  Instruction  is  given  in  book-keeping,  arithmetic,  type- 
writing and  stenography. 

"The  two  large  classes  in  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing  in 
the  Lincoln  building  are  attended  by  a  fine  class  of  young  mechanics, 
and  their  work  deserves  special  commendation. 

"  The .  three  largest  schools  for  girls  exclusively,  the  Denman, 
Broadway  and  the  Rincon,  made  a  fine  exhibit  of  artistic  handiwork  in 
sewing  at  the  close  of  the  term  before  the  holidays. 

OVERWORK. 

"  The  matter  of  overwork  in  the  high  schools  will  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  special  reports  by  the  Committee  on  Classification  and  the  Super- 
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intendeut  when  the  answers  by  parents  to  the  information  circulars  are 
fully  canvassed. 

"  If  the  course  of  study  for  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  is  fairly 
carried  out  according  to  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  the  curri- 
culum, there  need  be  little  overwork  by  pupils. 

"If  principals  fail  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  on  the  lessons  assigned 
by  assistants  without  experience  or  without  common  sense;  if  teachers, 
ambitious  to  excel,  will  continue  to  pile  up  pyramids  of  home-work,  there 
seems  to  be  no  remedy  except  that  of  vigorous  protests  by  parents  against 
the  teachers,  who  abuse  both  the  children  and  the  course  of  study. 

TEACHERS'   MEETINGS. 

"  In  addition  to  the  ten  monthly  meetings  of  principals  during  the 
year,  required  by  the  rules  of  the  board,  I  have  called  eighteen  meetings 
of  teachers  by  grades. 

"  These  meetings  were  held  after  school  hours,  from  3:30  to  5  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  They  were  called  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
course  of  study  and  discussing  methods  of  teaching. 

"  Deputy  Superintendent  Babcock  has  visited  all  the  schools  and 
most  of  the  classes  at  least  once  during  the  year.  He  also  kept  office 
hours  from  3  to  5  o'clock  each  school  day  and  from  9  to  4  on  Saturdays. 

The  COURSE  oe  study. 

"The  revised  course  of  study  is  proving,  in  the  main,  satisfactory, 
but  it  will  need  at  the  end  of  the  year  some  minor  corrections  and  amend- 
ments. 

' '  In  some  schools  the  detailed  directions  and  instructions  relating  to 
health,  patriotism,  politeness  and  moral  training  are  well  carried  out ;  in 
others  only  a  feeble  beginning  has  been  made. 

"  It  was  expected  it  would  take  two  or  three  years  to  secure  good 
work  in  all  the  schools  of  this  most  important  part  of  the  whole  course 
of  stud}-. 

"  It  is  a  very  pertinent  question  to  ask  why  these  vital  topics  should 
not  be  continued  in  the  High  Schools  and  incorporated  in  their  course  of 
study. 

"  Boys  and  girls  at  14  or  15  years  of  age  are  not  generally  supposed 
to  have  outgrown  all  need  of  training  or  instruction  in  ethics,  patriotism 
or  hygiene. 

"  I  cannot  close  this  report  without  giving  a  merited  compliment  to 
the  thorough-going  business  methods  and  clear-headed  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  board,  George  Beanston.  He  has  become  to  the  Board 
of  Education  what  Clerk  Russell  is  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors. ' ' 
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APPORTIONMENT   OF  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

In  my  visits  to  the  schools  I  have  found  some  well  supplied, 
with  appliances  and  others  almost  destitute  of  them. 

Now,  the  School  Library  Fund  of  $3,000  a  }Tear  is  appor- 
tioned pro  rata  according  to  the  number  of  pupils.  Could  not 
the  same  plan  be  extended  to  the  standing  supplies  and  to 
school  apparatus,  such  as  maps,  charts,  etc.  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Board,  by  resolution,  should  instruct 
the  Committee  on  Supplies  to  make  a  pro  rata  apportionment 
of  mone}-  to  each  school  for  maps,  charts  and  incidental  school 
apparatus,  and  this  apportionment  should  be  strictly  adhered 
to.  Again,  in  supplying  standing  supplies  required  b}^  State 
law,  such  as  pens,  paper,  slate  pencils,  a  fair  pro  rata  estimate 
should  be  made  for  each  class  for  the  year,  and  adhered  to. 

I  think  this  plan  would  result  in  some  saving  to  the  Depart- 
ment. At  any  rate,  it  would  secure  the  just  and  equitable 
amount  due  to  each  school  or  class.  I  feel  certain  that  the 
Committee  on  Supplies  would  not  object  to  such  instructions, 
as  it  would  relieve  that  committee  from  considerable  impor- 
tunity. 

MEETINGS   OF   PRINCIPALS. 

During  the  3rear  the  Superintendent  has  called  regular 
monthly  meetings  of  Principals  at  1:30  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the 
session  continuing  for  two  hours.  These  meetings  have  afforded 
the  Superintendent  the  opportunity  for  giving  general  instruc- 
tions relating  to  school  matters.  The  Principals  have  also  had 
an  opportunity  for  discussing  the  Course  of  Stud}'  and  methods 
of  teaching. 

GRADE   MEETINGS   OF   TEACHERS. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  held  by  the  Superintend- 
ent two  meetings  of  the  teachers  of  each  grade  —  eighteen 
meetings  in  all.    These  meetings  were  held  from  3:30  to  5  p.  m. 
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They  were  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  new  Course  of  Study 
and  of  methods  of  teaching. 

Every  point  in  the  Course  of  Study  has  been  thoroughly 
explained  and  discussed,  and  as  a  result,  the  teachers  in  general 
are  actually  endeavoring  to  carry  out  instructions.  Any  course 
of  study  is  apt  to  become  a  dead  letter  unless  vitalized  in 
teachers'  meetings. 

CITY    AND   COUNTY   TEACHERS'    INSTITUTE. 

I  have  carried  out  the  State  law  in  calling  sessions  of  a 
County  Institute  during  the  year. 

Lectures  were  given  by  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; President  Jordan,  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univer- 
sity; Professor  Earl  Barnes,  Professor  of  the  History  and 
Science  of  Education  in  Stanford  University;  Professor  Elmer 
E.  Brown,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  in 
the  University  of  California;  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  of  Boston, 
Editor  of  the  National  Journal  of  Education;  Major  Henry  C. 
Dane,  Lecturer;  and  Miss  R.  Anna  Morris  on  Physical 
Education. 

A  section  of  the  Institute,  numbering  about  100  teachers, 
was  formed  into  a  class  which  received  a  course  of  drill  lessons 
in  light  gymnastic  and  Delsarte  exercises,  in  charge  of  Miss 
Morris. 

LEADING   OBJECTS. 

The  main  points  outside  of  the  routine  executive  work  of 
the  office  to  which  I  have  directed  my  efforts  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows  : 

1 .  To  secure  in  all  the  lower  grades  simple,  thorough  and 
practical  training  in  reading,  writing  and  spelling  our  mother 
tongue. 

2.  Thorough  training  in  the  essentials  of  arithmetic, 
rigidly  excluding  the  non-essentials  that  have  been  crammed 
into  the  text-books  on  arithmetic. 
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3.  Some  practice  in  simple,  natural  and  attractive  exer- 
cises in  free-hand  drawing. 

4.  The  introduction  into  the  school  libraries  of  good  sup- 
plementary reading  matter. 

5.  The  introduction  into  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
of  sets  of  primary  histories  of  our  country  as  supplementary 
readers. 

6.  The  introduction  of  observation  lessons  in  elementary 
science. 

7.  Systematic  moral  training. 

8.  Systematic  training  in  politeness. 

9.  Frequent  meetings  of  grade  teachers  and  a  free  dis- 
cussion of  methods. 

ARITHMETIC. 

The  reasons  for  curtailing  work  in  Arithmetic  are  many  and 
good.  They  are  so  well  set  forth  in  a  recent  article  on  "  The 
Grammar  School  Curriculum,"  by  William  H.  Maxwell,  in 
the  May  number  of  the  Educational  Review  that  I  quote  the 
following  paragraphs  : 

"  President  Eliot's  second  proposition — that  the  course  in  arithmetic 
should  be  curtailed  by  omitting  the  puzzles  in  all  parts  of  the  science 
and  by  dispensing  with  a  number  of  '  rules  '  that  will  probably  not  be  of 
any  practical  value  in  life — is  the  one  that  will  meet  with  the  most 
strenuous  opposition.  There  is  probably  more  time  wasted  in  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic  than  in  the  teaching  of  any  other  subject.  Long 
problems  are  given  instead  of  short;  intricate  ones  instead  of  simple; 
things  unlike  the  operations  of  actual  life,  instead  of  what  is  practical. 
Children  are  burdened  with  dreadful  'examples'  for  'home  work,' 
which,  if  solved  at  all,  are  solved  by  the  aid  of  parents  or  elder  brothers 
and  sisters.  Time  is  consumed  in  work  which  children  cannot  possibly 
understand  or  appreciate.  The  most  widely  used  arithmetic  books  are 
attempts  to  present  the  arithmetical  operations  supposed  to  be  involved 
in  every  line  of  human  activity,  commercial,  monetary  and  manufactur- 
ing. Time  was  when  it  was  considered  sufficient  to  learn  by  rote  defini- 
tions of  technical  terms  employed,  to  memorize  a  rule  without  under- 
standing its  reasons,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  solution  of  problems  precisely 
worded.      When  the  rule  was  forgotten,    or  the   problem   differently 
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worded,  the  power  of  solution  was  obliterated.  But  no  matter;  unrea- 
soning work  of  this  kind  was  thought  in  some  inexplicable  way  to  train 
the  reasoning  powers;  the  child  was  supposed  to  learn  to  think  by  a 
process  that  required  no  thinking.  The  doctrine  of  apperception  has 
changed  all  our  ideas  on  this  matter.  Psychology  has  rendered  no 
greater  service  to  the  cause  of  education  than  by  showing  the  conditions 
under  which  the  assimilation  of  new  facts  is  possible.  When  these  con- 
ditions are  present,  assimilation — learning  in  the  only  true  sense  of  the 
word — is  possible;  when  they  are  not  present  it  degenerates  into  the 
memorizing  of  a  mere  form  of  words.  These  conditions  are  (a)  the 
presence  in  the  mind  of  certain  percepts  or  concepts — a  certain  experi- 
ence stored  in  the  memory,  and  (6)  the  assimilation  of  the  new  fact 
with  the  accumulated  experience — the  subsumption  of  a  notion,  usually 
newly  given  and  more  or  less  individual,  under  a  predicate  which  is 
more  complete  in  content  and  extent,  and  which  is  usually  older  and 
more  familiar.  From  this  it  follows  that  where  the  familiar  experience 
necessary  to  interpret  the  new  facts  or  rules  to  be  learned  is  not  present, 
it  is  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to.  teach  them.  And  this  is  exactly 
the  case  with  many  things  now  taught  under  the  name  of  arithmetic. 
Children  do  not  possess  the  predicates  '  older  and  more  familiar, ' 
under  which  the  new  and  complicated  notions  in  question  may  be  sub- 
sumed. Ex-Superintendent  Howland,  of  Chicago,  put  this  matter  suc- 
cinctly and  forcibly  when  he  said:  '  In  the  higher  grades,  too,  many 
subjects  have  been  introduced  which  are  no  part  of  arithmetic  in  any 
true  sense,  as  gold  investments,  United  States  bonds,  insurance,  bank- 
ing, etc.,  which  no  child  or  man  will  ever  need.  What  business  man 
ever  resorts  to  the  least  common  multiple  or  the  greatest  common 
divisor,  topics  upon  which  our  pupils  spend  so  much  time  that  should 
be  given  to  the  use  and  the  logic  of  numbers  ?  ' 

"  If  the  presence  in  the  pupil's  mind  of  an  experience  necessary  to 
interpret  the  new  facts,  and  utility  in  practical  life,  are  to  be  taken  as 
criteria,  the  following  topics  may,  not  only  with  safety  but  with  positive 
benefit,  be  eliminated  from  the  grammar  school  course;  cube  root,  equa- 
tion of  payments,  compound  proportion,  partnership,  true  discount, 
partial  payments,  bonds  and  stocks,  and  the  greater  part  of  what  goes 
by  the  name  of  mensuration.  If,  in  addition  to  this  wholesale  elimina- 
.tion,  useless  tables  and  parts  of  tables  were  dropped;  if  properties  of 
numbers,  factoring,  cancellation,  least  common  multiple,  and  greatest 
common  divisor,  were  taught  incidentally,  as  they  are  needed,  in  con- 
nection with  fractions,  much  time  that  now  goes  to  waste  would  be 
saved.  Cities  that  now  give  25  per  cent  of  the  whole  time  of  school  to 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic  might  with  advantage  cut  that  amount  down 
by  at  least  one-half. ' ' 
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TRIAE   EXAMINATION. 

At  the  end  of  the  term  preceding  the  March  vacation,  the 
Superintendent  submitted  to  the  eighth  grade  classes  a  short 
trial  examination  in  arithmetic,  grammar  and  spelling. 
This  was  not  an  examination  of  record  for  standing  or  promo- 
tion, but  a  trial  test  of  the  relative  standing  of  schools  for  my 
own  information. 

It  was  intended,  also,  as  an  aid  to  both  pupils  and  teachers. 
The  results  in  Arithmetic  were  in  general  very  satisfactory. 
In  grammar,  while  some  classes  stood  well,  others  were  very 
low,  showing  an  almost  total  neglect  of  this  study.  The  results 
in  spelling  were  satisfactory. 

PROMOTIONS. 

For  four  years  past,  promotions  from  grade  to  grade  have 
been  made  "on  the  judgment  of  the  Principal  and  the  class 
teacher." 

The  plan  in  general  has  worked  well.  If  a  Principal  or  a 
teacher  lacks  common  sense,  it  works  poorly.  But  the  method 
is  infinitely  better  than  the  cast-iron  official  written  examina- 
tion plan  that  prevailed  for  twenty  years,  during  which  all  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  went  mad  on  ' '  official  percentages 
and  interminable  written  examinations,  designed  to  torture  and 
torment  both  pupils  and  teachers."  The  following  are  the 
present  rules  of  the  Department: 

."Section  188.  In  primary  classes,  and  in  all  grammar 
grades,  except  the  eighth,  the  promotion  of  pupils  from  grade 
to  grade  must  be  determined  by  the  Principal,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  class  teacher,  on  the  pupil's  work  for  the  year." 
"  Sec.  189.  The  graduation  of  pupils  from  Grammar, 
Commercial  and  High  Schools,  and  the  Normal  Department  of 
the  Girls'  High  School,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Principal  of 
each  school,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  the  order  of  the  Board.     In  making  a 
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standard  of  graduation,  a  pupil's  work  for  the  year  shall  count 
at  least  half  of  such  standard.  The  class  record  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  such  written  or  oral  examinations  as  ma}^  be 
ordered  by  the  Superintendent  under  the  general  directions  of 
the  Board  of  Education." 

ADMISSION   TO   THE   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  graduation  of  pupils  from  the 
grammar  schools  was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Princi- 
pal and  teachers  of  each  school. 

Admission  to  the  high  schools  was  governed  b}^  the  follow- 
ing rules: 

1 .  Pupils  of  the  eighth  grade  shall  be  graduated  from  the 
grammar  schools,  as  usual,  on  the  judgment  of  the  Principal 
and  the  class  teacher. 

2 .  That  only  pupils  that  are  recommended  by  the  Princi- 
pal and  the  class  teacher  as  fitted  to  enter  the  high  schools  or 
the  Commercial  School  shall  be  admitted  to  those  schools  with- 
out examination. 

3.  That  graduates  of  the  grammar  school,  not  recom- 
mended, shall  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  at  the  school 
which  they  desire  to  enter  on  Monday,  May  23d,  and  Tues- 
day, May  24th. 

4.  Said  examination  shall  be  held  in  the  following  studies: 
Arithmetic,  grammar,  spelling  and  reading;  the  questions  to 
be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent. 

5 .  Any  examinees  that  fall  below  50  per  cent  shall  be  re- 
jected; those  that  obtain  from  50  per  cent  to  65  per  cent  may 
be  admitted  on  trial;  and  those  that  obtain  65  per  cent  or  over 
shall  be  admitted  without  conditions. 

THE   REVISED   COURSE   OF  STUDY. 

The  teachers  in  general  have  made  a  good  beginning  in 
this  course. 
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In  elementary  science  the  work  is  encouraging.  Pupils 
have  begun  to  open  their  e}*es  to  the  world  around  them. 

The  windows  of  the  school  rooms  have  been  full  of  sprout- 
ing peas,  beans  and  corn.  Drawings  have  been  made  of  the 
successive  stages  of  plant  growth. 

School  cabinets  have  been  begun  and  the  children  are  eager 
to  contribute  specimens. 

Nearly  every  room  has  had  its  glass  jar  of  young  tadpoles, 
and  pupils  have  been  delighted  with  watching  the  metamor- 
phosis of  pollywogs  into  frogs. 

In  the  grammar  grades  the  time  given  to  arithmetic  has 
been  materially  reduced,  and  methods  have  been  simplified. 
A  still  greater  reduction  is  desirable. 

In  some  schools  intelligent  work  has  been  done  in  the  study 
of  grammar  as  applied  to  English  literature. 

In  many  schools  less  time  is  wasted  on  geography  than 
formerly. 

This  study  ought  to  be  materially  pruned  down  in  the  two 
higher  grammar  grades. 

Excellent  progress  has  been  made  in  natural  methods  of 
drawing.  So  interested  have  the  pupils  become  that  they  ask 
their  teachers  to  allow  them  to  remain  after  school  to  draw. 

The  State  library  money  to  the  amount  of  $3,000  has  been 
expended  in  supplemental  reading  matter. 

The  introduction  of  new  and  interesting  reading  books  has 
greatly  stimulated  a  taste  for  reading. 

Some  of  the  schools  are  supplied  with  sets  of  primary  his- 
tories of  the  United  States,  which  are  used  as  readers  in  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  Every  school  ought  to  be  well 
stocked  with  such  books.  Statistics  show  that  one-half  of  the 
pupils  leave  school  before  completing  the  fifth  grade.  If  such 
children  learn  anything  about  the  history  of  our  own  country 
that  knowledge  must  be  gained  by  supplementary  reading  in 
the  lower  grades. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grammar  grades  there  has  been 
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a  material  cutting  down   in   the   amount   of  arithmetic   and 
geography,  thus  allowing  time  for  elementary  science. 

From  the  State  Report  of  Superintendent  Henry  Sabin,  of 
Iowa,  1 89 1,  I  quote  the  following  able  summing  up  of  the 
present  tendency  in  courses  of  study  : 

"At  present  the  attention  of  the  educational  public  is  drawn  strongly 
towards  the  necessity  of  improving  the  character  of  the  instruction  given 
in  the  grades  below  the  high  school.  It  is  from  these  grades  that  the 
majority  of  the  children  of  the  district  drop  out  to  commence  the  work 
of  earning  a  living  for  themselves  and  others.  The  Superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  Schools  states  in  his  last  report,  that  the  average  attendance 
of  the  child  in  school  does  not  exceed  three  years.  It  thus  becomes  a 
question  of  grave  importance  how  we  can  make  the  first  years  of  the 
course  productive  of  the  greatest  good  to  those  who,  by  the  hard  neces- 
sities of  life,  are  so  limited  in  time.  When  we  note  the  fact,  that  in  our 
city  schools  the  lower  rooms  are  always  crowded,  that  the  great  majority 
of  pupils  are  found  in  the  first  five  grades,  we  realize  that  the  instruction 
given  during  the  first  three  or  four  years  takes  a  firmer  hold  upon  the 
lives  and  homes  of  the  people  than  that  of  all  the  other  years  combined, 
including  the  high  school.  While  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  desirable 
to  make  a  radical  change  in  our  courses  of  study,  there  is  occasion  for  a 
rigid  inquiry  as  to  whether  valuable  time  is  not  wasted  over  things  which 
are  not  essential  to  a  practical  education,  and  whether  some  of  the  meth- 
ods adopted  under  the  attempt  to  be  philosophical  and  thorough  are  not 
in  reality  too  slow  and  cumbersome,  when  we  consider  the  demands  life 
will  soon  make  upon  the  child.  It-is  true  that  under  our  American  form 
of  government  all  things  are  possible  to  the  child,  and  this  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  conducting  his  education  ;  but  it  is  true  as  well  that  the 
education  of  the  masses  should  be  directed  with  regard  to  that  which  is 
to  be  the  probable  career  of  most  of  them. 

"To  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  forms  only  "a  limited  educa- 
tion, yet  even  this  is  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  man  who,  in  his  child- 
hood, had  not  the  opportunity  to  obtain  any  other.  The  same  rigid 
inquiry  already  suggested,  brings  forward  the  question  whether  we  could 
not  secure  time  also  for  instruction  in  morals,  patriotism,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state,  of  which  the  child,  as  a  voter,  is  soon  to  become  an 
important  factor.  These  questions  are  certainly  worthy  the  consideration 
of  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
state." 

The  address  of  President  Eliot  before  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute last  April  was,  in  substance,  in  the  line  of  his  paper  read 
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before  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in 
Brooklyn  February  16,  17  and  18,  1S92.  For  the  purposes  of 
reference  I  quote  that  address  in  full : 


SHORTENING    AND    ENRICHING     THE     GRAMMAR     SCHOOL 

COURSE. 


BY   PRESIDENT   CHARLES   W.    ELIOT,    HARVARD    UNIVERSITY. 


"The  subject  assigned  to  rue  is,  shortening  and  enriching  the  gram- 
mar school  course. 

' '  I.  We  may  properly  use  the  term  shortening  in  either  of  two  senses. 
In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  grades  may  be  reduced  from  ten  to  nine 
and  from  nine  to  eight,  so  that  the  combined  primary  and  grammar 
school  periods  shall  end  at  fourteen  or  thirteen  ;  or,  secondly,  the  studies 
of  the  present  course  may  be  reduced  in  volume  or  in  variety,  or  iu  both, 
so  that  there  shall  be  room  for  the  introduction  of  new  subjects.  I  ob- 
serve that  both  kinds  of  shortening  have  actually  been  begun  in  various 
towns  and  cities,  and  I  believe  that  both  are  desirable,  if  not  universally, 
at  least,  in  most  localities.  The  argument  for  the  first  kind  of  shortening 
is  a  compact  and  convincing  one ;  averaging  the  rates  of  progress  of 
bright  children  with  those  of  dull  children  being  the  great  curse  of  a 
graded  school,  it  is  safer  to  make  the  regular  programme  for  eight  grades, 
and  lengthen  it  for  the  exceptionally  slow  pupils,  than  to  make  it  for  ten 
grades  and  shorten  it  for  the  exceptionally  quick.  In  other  words,  since 
holding  back  the  capable  children  is  a  much  greater  educational  injustice 
than  hurrying  the  incapable,  the  programme  should  be  so  constructed  as 
to  give  all  possible  chances  of  avoiding  the  greater  evil.  Without  altering 
the  nominal  length  of  the  programme  in  years,  a  great  shortening  of  the 
course  can  be  effected  for  part  of  the  children,  simply  by  permitting  the 
capable  ones  to  do  two  years'  work  in  one.  I  heard  a  grammar  school 
master  testifying  a  few  days  ago,  in  a  teachers'  meeting,  that  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  the  pupils  in  his  school  (which  numbers  about  650  children) 
were  successfully  accomplishing  this  double  task.  Such  a  statement  opens 
a  cheerful  vista  for  one  who  desires  to  see  the  grammar  school  course  both 
shortened  and  enriched. 

"  With  no  more  words  about  the  first  kind  of  shortening,  I  turn  to  the 
second  kind,  namely,  the  desirable  reductions  in  the  volume  and  variety 
of  the  present  studies.     The  first  great  reduction  should,  I  believe,  be 
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made  in  arithmetic.     I  find  that  it  is  very  common  in  programmes  of  the 
grades  to  allot  to  arithmetic  from  one-eighth  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
school-time  for  nine  or  ten  years.     In  many  towns  and  cities  two  arith- 
metics are  used  during  these  years  ;  a  small  one  of  perhaps  one  hundred 
pages,  followed  by  a  larger  one  of  two  or  three  hundred  pages.     Now  the 
small  book  ordinarily  contains  all  the  arithmetic  that  anybody  needs  to 
know ;  indeed,  much  more  than  most  of  us  ever  use.     Before  a  body  of 
experts  like  this  it  were  superfluous  to  enlarge  on  this  proposition.     On 
grounds  of  utility,  geometry  and  physics  have  stronger  claims  than  any 
part  of  arithmetic  beyond  the  elements,  and  for  mental  training  they  are 
also  to  be  preferred.     By  the  contraction  of  arithmetic,  room  is  made  for 
algebra  and  geometry.     In  a  few  schools  these  subjects  have  already  been 
introduced,  with  or  without  mention  in  the  official  programmes,  and  they 
have  proved  to  be  interesting  and  intelligible  to  American  children  of 
from  eleven  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  just  as  they  are  to  European  children. 
Moreover,  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  in  arithmetic  are  not  diminished 
by  the  introduction  of  the  new  studies,  but  rather  increased.     The  alge- 
braic way  of  solving  a  problem  is  often  more  intelligible  than  the  arith- 
metical, and  mensuration  is  easier  when  founded  on  a  good  knowledge  of 
elementary  geometry  than  it  is  in  the  lack  of  that  foundation.    The  three 
subjects  together  are  vastly  more  interesting  than  arithmetic  alone  pur- 
sued through  nine  consecutive  years.     Secondly,  language  studies,  includ- 
ing reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar  and  literature,  occupy  from  one- 
third  to  two-fifths  of  most  grades'  programmes.     There   is   ample   room 
here  for  the  introduction  of  the  optional  study  of  a  foreign  language, 
ancient  or  modern,  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade.     Here  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  nothing  will  be  lost  to  English  by  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
language.     In  many  schools  the  subject  of  grammar  still  fills  too  large  a 
place  on  the  programme,  although  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
the  treatment  of  this  abstruse  subject,  which  is  so  unsuitable  for  children. 
In  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book,  by  Messrs.  Collar  &  Grant,  I  noticed,  five 
years  ago,  an  excellent  description  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  English 
grammar  needed  by  a  pupil  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  about  to  begin 
Latin.     Of  course,  the  pupil  who  is  not  to  begin  Latin  needs  no  more. 
All  the  grammar  which  the  learner  needed   to  know  before  beginning 
Latin   was  '  the  names  and  functions  of  the  parts  of  speech  in  English, 
and  the  meanings  of  the  common  grammatical  terms,  such  as  subject  and 
predicate,  case,  tense,  voice,  declension,  conjunction,  etc'     Manuals  have 
now  been   prepared   in   considerable  varietj^  for  imparting   this   limited 
amount  of  grammatical  information  by  examples  and  practice  rather  than 
by  rules  and  precepts,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  time  formerly  spent 
on  English  grammar  can  now  be  saved  for  more  profitable  uses.    Thirdly, 
.geography  is  now  taught  chiefly  as  a  memory  study  from  books  and  flat 
atlases,  and  much  time  is  given  to  committing  to  memory  masses  of  facts 
which  cannot  be  retained,  and  which  are  of  little  value  if  retained.     By 
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grouping  physical  geography  with  natural  history,  and  political  geography 
with  history,  and  by  providing  proper  apparatus  for  teaching  geography, 
time  can  be  saved,  and  yet  a  place  made  for  much  new  and  interesting 
geographical  instruction.  Fourthly,  a  small  saving  of  time  can  be  made 
for  useful  subjects  by  striking  out  the  book-keeping,  which,  in  many  towns 
and  cities,  is  found  in  the  last  grade.  This  subject  is  doubtless  included 
in  the  grammar  school  programme,  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  practi- 
cal value  ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  most  useless  subject  in  the  entire 
programme,  for  the  reason  that  the  book-keeping  taught  is  a  kind  of  book- 
keeping never  found  in  any  real  business  establishment.  Every  large 
business  has  in  these  days  its  own  forms  of  accounting  and  book-keeping, 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  peculiar  to  itself.  Almost  every  large  firm 
or  corporation  has  its  own  method,  with  printed  headings,  schedules,  bill- 
heads, invoices,  and  duplicating  order-books,  adapted  to  its  own  business, 
and  intended  to  simplify  its  accounts  and  reduce  to  lowest  terms  the 
amount  of  writing  necessary  to  keep  them.  What  a  boy  or  girl  can  learn 
at  school  which  will  be  useful  in  after-life  in  keeping  books  or  accounts 
for  any  real  business  is  a  good  hand-writing,  and  accuracy  in  adding, 
subtracting,  multiplying  and  dividing  small  numbers.  It  is  a  positive 
injur}'  to  a  boy  to  give  him  the  impression  that  he  knows  something  about 
book-keeping,  when  he  has  only  learned  an  unreal  S}rstem  which  he  will 
never  find  used  in  any  actual  business.  At  best,  book-keeping  is  not  a 
science,  but  only  an  art  based  on  conventions.  As  trade  and  industry 
have  been  differentiated  in  the  modern  world,  book-keeping  has  been 
differentiated  also,  and  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  teach  in  school  the 
infinite  diversities  of  practice. 

"II.  I  have  thus  indicated  in  the  briefest  manner  the  reductions  which 
may  be  conveniently  made  in  some  of  the  present  subjects  in  order  to 
effect  a  shortening  of  the  present  grammar  school  programme.  My  next 
topic  is  diversifying  and  enriching  it.  The  most  complete  statement  of 
the  new  subjects  proposed  for  the  grammar  school  programme  is  that 
made  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  in  New  England  at  their  meeting  at 
Brown  University  last  November.  That  association  then  invited  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  certain  changes  in  the  grammar  school  pro- 
gramme which  it  recommended  for  gradual  adoption.  These  changes  are 
five  in  number  : — The  first  is  the  introduction  of  elementary  natural  his- 
tory into  the  earlier  years  of  the  programme,  to  be  taught  by  demonstra- 
tions and  practical  exercises  rather  than  from  books.  The  term  natural 
history  was  doubtless  intended  to  include  botany,  zoology,  geology  and 
physical  geography.  Some  room  for  these  subjects  is  already  made  in 
most  grammar  school  programmes,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  asso- 
ciation refers  as  much  to  methods  of  teaching  as  to  time  allotted  to  the 
subject.  The  association  recommends  that  the  teaching  be  demonstra- 
tive, and  that  adequate  apparatus  be  provided  for  teaching  these  subjects. 
There  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  the  proper  apparatus  for  teaching  geography 
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in  the  public  schools.  Indeed,  in  many  schools  there  is  no  proper  appa- 
ratus for  teaching  geography,  or  any  other  natural  history  subject,  to 
young  children.  Natural  science  apparatus  has  been  provided  in  some 
exceptional  high  schools  ;  but  as  a  rule  grammar  schools  are  still  desti- 
tute in  this  important  respect. 

' '  The  second  recommendation  is  the  introduction  of  elementary 
physics  into  the  later  years  of  the  programme,  to  be  taught  by  the  labora- 
tory method,  and  to  include  exact  weighing  and  measuring  by  the  pupils 
themselves. 

"The  third  and  fourth  recommendations  cover  the  introduction  of 
algebra  and  geometry  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen. 

"  The  fifth  is  the  offering  of  opportunity  to  study  French  or  German 
or  Latin,  or  any  two  of  these  languages,  from  and  after  the  age  often. 

"III.  Such  are  in  brief  the  proposals  for  shortening  and  enriching  the 
grammar  school  course.  I  want  to  use  the  rest  of  the  time  allotted  to  me 
for  discussing  the  objections  to  these  various  changes. 

"  The  first  objection  I  take  up  is  the  objection  to  a  reduction  in  the 
time  devoted  to  arithmetic.  Many  teachers  are  shocked  at  the  bare  idea 
of  reducing  the  time  given  to  arithmetic,  because  they  believe  that  arith- 
metic affords  a  peculiarly  valuable  training ;  first,  in  reasoning,  and 
secondly,  in  precision  of  thought  and  accuracy  of  work.  They  perceive 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  school  programme  calls  only  for  memorizing 
power,  and  they  think  that  aiithmetic  develops  reasoning  power.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  mathematical  reasoning  is  a  peculiar  form  of  logic 
which  has  very  little  application  to  common  life,  and  no  application  at 
all  in  those  great  fields  of  human  activity  where  perfect  demonstration  is 
not  to  be  obtained.  As  a  rule,  neither  the  biological  nor  the  moral 
sciences  can  make  use  of  mathematical  reasoning.  Moreover,  so  far  as 
mathematical  reasoning  is  itself  concerned,  variety  of  subject  is  very  use- 
ful to  the  pupils.  The  substitution  of  algebra  and  geometry  for  part  of 
the  arithmetic  is  a  clear  gain  to  the  pupil  so  far  as  acquaintance  with  the 
logic  of  mathematics  goes.  Again,  practice  in  thinking  with  accuracy 
and  working  with  demonstrable  precision  can  be  obtained  in  algebra, 
geometry  and  physics  just  as  well  as  in  arithmetic.  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  adhere  to  the  lowest  and  least  interesting  of  these  exact  subjects  in 
order  to  secure  adequate  practice  in  precision  of  thought  and  work. 

"The  second  objection  is  that  there  are  children  in  the  grammar 
schools  who  are  incapable  of  pursuing  these  new  subjects.  Assuming  that 
this  allegation  is  true  of  some  children,  I  have  to  remark, first, that  we  shall 
not  know  till  we  have  tried  what  proportion  of  children  are  incapable  of 
pursuing  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  and  some  foreign  language  by  the 
time  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  we  Ameri- 
cans habitually  underestimate  the  capacity  of  pupils  at  almost  every  stage 
of  education  from  the  primary  school  through  the  university;  the  expec- 
tation of  attainment  for  the  American  child,  or  for  the  American  college 
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student,  is  much  lower  than  the  expectation  of  attainment  for  the  Euro- 
pean. This  error  has  been  very  grave  in  its  effects  on  American  educa- 
tion all  along  the  line  from  the  primary  school  through  the  university, 
and  till  within  twenty  years  the  effects  were  nowhere  worse  than  at  the 
college  grade.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  proportion  of  grammar 
school  children  incapable  of  pursuing  geometry,  algebra  and  a  foreign 
language  would  turn  out  to  be  much  smaller  than  we  now  imagine;  but 
though  this  proportion  should  be  large,  it  would  not  justify  the  exclusion 
of  all  the  capable  children  from  opportunities  by  which  the}"  could  profit. 
At  the  worst  this  objection  can  only  go  to  show  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  adopt  in  the  grammar  schools  a  flexible  instead  of  a  rigid  system — some 
selection  or  choice  of  studies  instead  of  a  uniform  requirement.  Those 
children  who  are  competent  to  study  a  foreign  language  should  certainly 
have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  at  the  proper  age,  that  is,  not  later  than 
ten  or  eleven  years,  and  those  who  are  competent  to  begin  geometry  at 
twelve  and  algebra  at  thirteen  should  have  the  chance.  If  experience 
shall  prove  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  grammar  school  children  are 
incapable  of  pursuing  the  higher  studies,  that  fact  will  only  show  that  the 
selection  of  appropriate  studies  for  children  by  their  teachers  should  be 
adopted  as  a  policy  by  the  public  grammar  school.  To  discriminate 
between  pupils  of  different  capacity,  to  select  the  competent  for  suitable 
instruction,  and  to  advance  each  pupil  with  appropriate  rapidity,  will  ulti- 
mately become,  I  believe,  the  most  important  functions  of  the  public 
school  administrator — thosej  functions  in  which  he  or  she  will  be  most 
serviceable  to  families  and  to  the  State. 

"  Another  objection  to  the  changes  proposed  often  takes  this  form — 
the}-  are  said  to  be  aristocratic  in  tendency.  The  Democratic  theory — it 
is  said — implies  equality  among  the  children,  uniformity  of  programme, 
uniform  tests  for  promotion,  and  no  divisions  in  the  same  school  room 
according  to  capacity  or  merit.  I  need  not  say  to  this  audience  that  these 
conceptions  of  true  democracy  in  schools  are  fallacious  and  ruinous. 
Democratic  society  does  not  undertake  to  fly  in  the  face  of  nature  by 
asserting  that  all  children  are  equal  in  capacity,  or  that  all  children  are 
like  and  should  be  treated  alike.  Everybody  knows  that  children  are  in- 
finitely diverse;  that  children  in  the  same  family  even  are  apt  to  be  very 
different  in  disposition,  temperament  and  mental  power.  Every  child  is 
a  unique  personality.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  uniform  programmes 
and  uniform  methods  of  instruction,  applied  simultaneously  to  large 
numbers  of  children,  must  be  unwise  and  injurious — an  evil  always  to  be 
struggled  against  and  reformed,  so  far  as  the  material  resources  of  demo- 
cratic society  will  permit.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  society,  as  well  as  of 
the  individual,  that  every  individual  child's  peculiar  gifts  and  powers 
should  be  developed  and  trained  to  the  highest  degree.  Hence,  in  the 
public  schools  of  a  democracy  the  aim  should  be  to  give  the  utmost  possi- 
ble amount  of  individual  instruction,  to  grade  according  to  capacity  just 
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as  far  as  as  the  number  of  teachers  and  their  strength  and  skill  will  per- 
mit, and  to  promote  pupils  not  by  battalions,  but  in  the  most  irregtdar 
and  individual  way  possible.  A  few  days  ago  I  heard  an  assistant  super- 
intendent in  an  important  city  declare  that  many  grammar  school  teach- 
ers in  his  city  objected  to  any  division  among  the  fifty  or  more  pupils  in 
each  room,  any  division,  that  is,  according  to  the  attainments  and  powers 
of  the  individual  pupils.  They  wanted  all  the  pupils  in  a  given  room  to 
be  in  one  grade,  to  move  together  like  soldiers  on  parade,  and  to  arrive 
at  examination  day  having  all  performed  precisely  the  same  tasks,  and 
made  the  same  progress  in  the  same  subjects.  If  that  were  a  true  por- 
trait of  the  city  graded  school,  it  would  be  safe  to  predict  that  the  urban 
public  school  would  before  long  become  nothing  but  a  charity-school  for 
the  children  of  the  dependent  classes.  Intelligent  Americans  will  not 
subject  their  children  to  such  a  discipline,  when  they  once  understand 
what  it  means.  The  country  district  school,  in  which  among  forty  or 
fifty  pupils  there  are  always  ten  or  a  dozen  distinct  classes  at  different 
stages  and  advancing  at  different  rates  of  progress,  would  remain  as  the 
only  promising  type  of  the  free  school.  Not  only  is  it  no  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  new  proposals  that  they  must  diminish  uniformity  in  schools — 
it  is  their  strongest  recommendation. 

' '  So  far  from  the  changes  proposed  being  of  aristocratic  tendency, 
they  are  really  essential  to  a  truly  democratic  school  system,  for  they 
must  be  adopted  and  carried  into  effect  before  the  children  of  the  poor 
can  obtain  equal  access  with  the  children  of  the  rich  to  the  best  educa- 
tion they  are  capable  of,  whatever  the  grade  of  that  education  may  be. 
Accessibility  of  appropriate  opportunity  is  the  essence  of  democratic 
society,  not  equality  of  gifts,  attainments  or  powers,  for  that  equality  is 
unnatural  and  impossible,  not  abundance  of  inappropriate  opportunities, 
for  such  abundance  is  of  no  avail,  but  accessibility  of  such  appropriate 
opportunities  as  the  individual  can  utilize  for  his  own  benefit  and  that  of 
society.  The  American  grammar  school  programme  now  actually  pre- 
vents an  intelligent  child  from  beginning  the  study  of  a  foreign  tongue 
at  the  right  age.  We  all  know  that  that  age  is  very  early,  long  before 
the  high  school  period.  It  prevents  him  from  beginning  the  study  of 
algebra  and  geometry  at  the  right  age.  It  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to 
get  a  chance  at  the  right  kind  of  study  of  natural  science.  If  a  boy  is  not  to 
go  to  the  high  school,  he  loses  that  chance  forever  under  our  present  sys- 
tem. If  he  is  going  to  the  high  school,  he  does  not  get  the  chance  till  much 
too  late.  The  poor  boy  in  the  United  States  should  have  as  good  a  chance 
as  the  child  of  a  rich  man  to  obtain  the  best  school  training  which  his  char- 
acter and  powers  fit  hirn  to  receive.  Is  not  that  a  fair  statement  of  what 
democratic  society  may  reasonably  aim  at,  and  seek  to  effect  through 
its  own  grammar  schools  ?  Yet  the  existing  grammar  school  programme 
actually  prevents  the  poor  boy  from  getting  that  chance.  The  rich  man 
can  obtain  for  his  children  a  suitably  varied  course  of  instruction,  with 
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much  individual  teaching,  in  a  private  or  endowed  school,  but  the  im- 
mense majority  of  American  children  are  confined  to  the  limited, 
uniform  machine  programme  of  the  graded  grammar  school.  A  demo- 
cratic society  was  never  more  misled  as  to  its  own  interest  than  in 
supposing  such  a  programme  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  masses.  The 
grades  for  pupils  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age  are  an  obstruction  to  the 
rise  through  democratic  society  of  the  children  who  ought  to  rise.  Uni- 
formity is  the  curse  of  American  schools.  That  any  school  or  college 
has  a  uniform  product  should  be  regarded  as  a  demonstration  of  inferi- 
ority— of  incapacity  to  meet  the  legitimate  demands  of  a  social  order 
whose  fundamental  principle  is  that  every  career  should  be  opened  to 
talent.  Selection  of  studies  for  the  individual,  instruction  addressed  to 
the  individual,  irregular  promotion,  grading  by  natural  capacity  and 
rapidity  of  attainment,  and  diversity  of  product  as  regards  age  and 
acquisitions  must  come  to  characterize  the  American  public  school,  if  it 
is  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  democratic  society. 

"  It  is  further  alleged  that  the  changes  proposed  are  chiefly  for  the 
advantage  of  the  well-to-do  children  whose  education  is  to  be  carried 
beyond  the  grammar  school  to  the  high  school,  and  possibly  to  the  col- 
lege above  the  high  school.  The}-  are  indeed  for  the  interest  of  this  class 
of  children  ;  but  they  are  much  more  for  the  interest  of  the  children  who 
are  not  going  to  the  high  school  and  for  whom,  therefore,  the  grammar 
school  is  to  provide  all  the  systematic  education  they  will  ever  receive. 
The  Association  of  Colleges  in  New  England  distinctly  says  that  it  makes 
its  recommendations  in  the  interest  of  the  public  school  system  as  a 
whole  ;  '  but  most  of  them  are  offered  more  particularly  in  the  interest 
of  those  children  whose  education  is  not  to  be  continued  beyond  the 
grammar  school. '  Take,  for  example,  the  subject  of  geometry.  It  has 
many  and  very  important  applications  in  the  arts  and  trades.  Every 
mechanic  needs  some  knowledge  of  it.  Its  applications  are  as  important 
as  those  of  arithmetic,  if  we  except  the  very  simplest  and  commonest 
arithmetical  operations.  That  the  great  mass  of  American  children 
should  leave  school  without  ever  having  touched  this  subject,  except 
perhaps  in  arithmetic  under  the  head  of  mensuration,  is  a  grave  public 
misfortune.  To  introduce  variety  into  the  grammar  school  programme 
is  in  itself  likely  to  profit  the  children  who  are  never  to  go  to  school 
after  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age,  even  more  than  the  children  who 
are.  A  child  who  is  dull  in  one  subject  may  be  bright  in  a  different 
subject.  Thus,  a  child  who  has  no  gift  in  language  may  be  keen  and 
quick  in  natural  history  studies.  A  child  who  has  no  taste  for  arithmetic 
ma}'  prove  unusually  strong  in  geometry.  One  whose  mind  is  not  easily 
moved  through  purely  mental  exercises  may  be  intellectually  developed 
through  drawing  and  manual  training.  In  college  we  are  extremely 
familiar  with  these  diversities,  and  the  elective  system  is  now  giving 
in  most   American   colleges  free  play  for  the  profitable  exhibition  and 
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cultivation  of  these  diverse  gifts.  In  a  similar  manner  the  grammar 
school  will  be  better  for  even  the  dull  and  slow  children,  if  its  studies  are 
made  more  various  and  its  whole  system  more  flexible. 

"  A  fifth  objection  to  the  introduction  of  new  subjects  is  that  child- 
ren are  already  overworked  in  school.  In  an  address  I  gave  rather  more 
than  a  year  ago,  I  pointed  out  that  there  are  two  effective  mechanical 
precautions  against  the  ill  effects  attributed  to  overwork  at  school — pre- 
cautions which  it  is  delightful  to  see  are  more  and  more  adopted.  They 
are  good  ventilation,  and  the  systematic  use  of  light  gymnastics  at  regu- 
lar intervals  during  school  hours.  School  time  ought  to  be  the  best 
managed  of  all  the  day  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  excepting  those 
hours  which  the  children  pass  out  of  doors.  If  the  school-room  were 
invariably  healthier  in  every  respect  than  the  average  home,  we  should 
hear  less  about  overwork  at  school.  There  is,  however,  a  third  precau- 
tion against  overwork  which  is  quite  as  important  as  either  of  those 
already  mentioned — it  is  making  the  school-work  interesting  to  the 
children.  Four  years  ago  I  asked  the  attention  of  this  department  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  to  the  depressing  effect  which  lack  of 
interest  and  conscious  progress  in  school-work  has  upon  children.  To 
introduce  new  and  higher  subjects  into  the  school  programme  is  not 
necessarily  to  increase  the  strain  upon  the  child.  If  this  measure 
increases  the  interest  and  attractiveness  of  the  work  and  sense  ©f  achieve- 
ment, it  will  diminish  weariness  and  the  risk  of  hurtful  strain. 

"  Lastly,  there  is  an  apprehension  lest  the  introductions  of  the  new 
subjects  recommended  should  increase  existing  difficulties  with  regard 
to  promotion.  Parents  are  sensitive  about  the  promotion  of  their  child- 
ren. The}*  want  the  dull  ones  Land  the  bright  to  be  promoted  at  the 
same  rate.  Their  sympathies  are  quite  as  apt  to  be  with  the  slow  child- 
ren as  with  the  quick.  I  believe  that  this  practical  difficulty  should  be 
met  in  part  by  the  abandonment  of  uniform  attainment,  or  of  a 
standard  of  required  knowledge,  as  ground  of  promotion.  In  Harvard 
College,  where  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  uniform  programme  of  study 
for  all  students,  and  where,  indeed,  there  is  small  chance  that  any  two 
students  out  of  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  will  pursue  the  same  course  of 
studies  during  their  four  years  of  residence,  we  have  long  since  aban- 
doned uniform  attainment  as  'ground  of  promotion  from  one  class  to 
another.  The  sole  ground  of  promotion  is  reasonable  fidelity.  I  ven- 
ture to  believe  that  this  is  the  true  ground  of  promotion  in  grammar 
schools  as  well,  and  that  by  the  sole  use  of  this  principle  in  promoting, 
the  difficulty  now  under  consideration  would  be  much  alleviated,  if  not 
done  away  with.  The  right  time  for  advancing  a  child  to  the  study  of  a 
new  subject,  is  the  first  moment  he  is  capable  of  comprehending  it.  All 
our  divisions  of  the  total  school  period  into  years,  and  into  primary, 
grammar,  and  high  schools,  are  artificial,  and  in  most  cases  hurtful  or 
hindering  to  the  individual.     The  whole  school  life  should  be  one  un- 
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broken  flow  from  one  fresh  interest  and  one  new  delight  to  another,  and 
the  rate  of  that  flow  ought  to  be  different  for  each  different  child.  Eco- 
nomical school  administration  inevitably  interferes  somewhat  with  the 
desirable  continuity  and  variety  of  motion  ;  but  the  most  skillful  and 
wisest  administration  is  that  which  interferes  the  least. 

"  On  reviewing  the  progress  of  this  reform  since  I  had  the  honor  of 
discussing  the  question  '  Can  school  programmes  be  shortened  and  en- 
riched ?  '  before  this  Department  of  Superintendents  four  years  ago,  I 
see  many  evidences  that  a  great  and  beneficial  change  in  public  school 
programmes  is  rapidly  advancing.  The  best  evidence  is  to  be  found  in 
the  keen  interest  the  superintendents  and  teachers  take  in  the  discussion 
of  the  subject.  Through  them  the  proposed  improvements  will  be 
wrought  out  in  detail,  their  influence  will  be  successfully  exerted  on 
parents,  committees  and  the  public  press,  and  their  reward  will  be,  first 
the  daily  sight  of  happier  and  better  trained  children,  and  secondly  the 
elevation  of  their  own  profession." 


INDIVIDUALITY  IN   TEACHERS. 

Our  leading  aim  in  the  new  course  was  to  make  it  flexible 
enough  to  allow  the  exercise  of  some  individuality  to  both  prin- 
cipals and  teachers. 

In  essentials  there  must  be  a  general  uniformity  of  studies, 
but  a  dead  level  of  Chinese  uniformity  in  details  is  the  greatest 
of  educational  evils. 

The  school  must  not  become  a  machine.  Under  the  present 
course  there  is  ample  scope  for  enthusiastic  and  earnest  teach- 
ers that  have  ideas. 

In  drawing,  in  elementary  science,  in  music,  in  reading, 
in  geography,  there  is  liberty  enough  for  the  best  principals 
and  best  teachers  to  do  the  best  kind  of  teaching. 

Under  the  present  system  of  promotions,  no  child  need  be 
held  back  on  account  of  failure  to  reach  a  certain  percentage. 

Principals  and  teachers  that  have  the  best  judgment  will 
have  the  best  graded  school. 

If  they  fail  it  is  their  own  fault. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  secret  of  success  in  teaching.  Without 
some  degree  of  freedom  there  can  be  neither  enthusiasm  nor 
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earnestness.      Slaves   never  become  enthusiastic   except  in  a 
struggle  for  liberty. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  all  over  the  United 
States  the  reign  of  written  official  examinations  of  percentages, 
of  dead  level  mediocrity  in  infinitesimal  particulars  is  coming 
to  an  end. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  from  a  recent 
magazine  article  by  Edward  Everett  Hale.  He  alludes  to  a 
class  of  educators  who  suppose  ' '  that  a  school  is  a  great  machine, 
and  that  if  there  is  only  power  enough,  applied,  you  ma}-  pile 
in  cedar  logs  at  one  end  and  pour  out  cedar  clothespins  at  the 
other  in  a  steady  stream.  A  great  deal  of  money  and  effort  has 
been  spent  by  way  of  illustrating  this  theory.  But  it  is  as  far 
from  success  as  Keely's  motor,  and  has  no  such  chance  for  suc- 
cess— or  what  its  inventors  call  success — as  that  has." 
***** 

' '  I  am  quite  well  aware  that  by  what  I  say  I  call  down  upon 
myself  several  hundred  letters  of  protest  from  accomplished 
teachers  from  all  over  the  country.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not 
answer  those  letters.  I  have  only  to  say  here  to  any  such  per- 
sons that  the  statement  I  have  made  in  its  severity  belongs  to 
the  mechanics  of  the  system  thus  set  in  order  for  our  public 
schools.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  in  every  state  and  every 
county  there  are  individuals  who  are  quite  indifferent  to  such 
mechanics  and  carry  on  the  system  in  what  I  call  a  spiritual 
way.  That  is  to  say,  they  do  not  permit  the  method  to  over- 
rule their  ingenuity,  their  fancy,  their  resource,  or,  in  general, 
their  own  idea.  They  take  the  method  and  handle  it  as  they 
will.  While  this  is  true,  it  is  true  all  the  same  that  up  and 
down  through  the  nation,  by  means  of  the  very  indifference  of 
the  friends  of  education,  public  education  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded very  largely  as  a  mechanical  affair.  I  will  not  say  that 
the  average  parent  so  regards  it;  but  I  have  a  right  to  say  that 
below  the  average  of  our  social  life  a  large  number  of  people 
have  a  feeling  that  if  they  send  their  children  at  five  years  old 
to  the  public  mill,  the  public  mill  will  take  all  the  care  of  them 
until  they  are  sixteen.     And  the  abject  confidence  which  such 
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people  have  in  the  machinery  has  given  to  the  machinery  a  kind 
of  cruel  power  which  it  never  should  have  attained. 

"  If,  then,  I  should  say  that  every  woman  in  the  country  and 
every  man  in  the  country  has,  as  a  fundamental  duty,  the  ele- 
vation of  public  education,  it  would  be  because  I  mean  that,  in 
every  community  known,  to  me,  the  system  of  public  education 
needs  what  I  will  call  inspiration.  We  want,  if  we  can,  to  get 
it  out  of  the  rut.  We  want  to  make  school  committees  feel 
that  there  is  no  patent  process  by  which  this  thing  is  to  be 
done.  This  means,  perhaps,  that  we  want  to  choose  our  school 
committees  with  the  utmost  care,  so  that  every  committee  shall 
include  enough  idealists  to  lift  its  work  from  being  a  mere  pro- 
cess of  administration  into  that  ministry  of  the  highest  life 
which  real  education  ought  to  be.  For  men  or  for  women  then, 
here  is,  perhaps,  the  first  practical  question  in  America:  'What 
have  I  done  to  see  that  the  public  schools  of  my  neighborhood 
are  directed  by  the  best  intelligence,  the  best  conscience,  and 
the  noblest  life  of  this  community  ? ' 

' '  If,  year  in  and  year  out,  we  can  throw  the  administration 
of  this  immense  department  into  the  hands  of  intelligent 
enthusiasts,  who  appreciate  its  absolute  and  fundamental  im- 
portance, it  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  write  articles  in  the 
Cosmopolitan  to  tell  them  what  to  do.  The  first  consequence 
of  such  an  administration  would  be  that  the  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses  would  be  idealists  also,  selected  by  competent 
persons,  using  the  very  highest  standards.  What  is  even  more 
important,  such  competent  persons  would  not  expect  impossi- 
bilities from  the  teachers  whom  they  thus  choose.  We  should 
thus  see  the  beginning  of  an  arrangement  by  which  there  were 
teachers  enough  assigned  for  work  in  the  public  schools  to  do 
the  duty  which  must  be  done  unless  the  schools  are  to  be  run 
as  mere  machines." 

SPECIALIZATION   IN   TEACHING. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  departmental  teaching 
might  be  applied  in  a  modified  or  partial  form  to  the  two  or 
three  higher  grammar  grades. 
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In  schools  where  there  are  two  eighth  grade  classes,  one 
teacher  might  take  the  arithmetic  in  both  classes  and  the  other 
teacher  the  grammar  and  composition.  Or  one  teacher  might 
take  the  arithmetic  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  the 
seventh  grade  teacher  might  teach  the  grammar  in  both  grades. 

The  advantages  of  specializing  teaching  to  some  extent  are 
self-evident.  It  is  better  to  bring  pupils  into  contact  with  two 
teachers  than  with  one. 

If  exchanges  were  made  between  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
teachers  each  of  the  main  studies  could  be  pursued  for  two 
years  without  any  break. 

In  this  connection  I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Boston 
Supervisors,  as  follows  : 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  skill,  even  to  the  degree  of  expertness, 
could  be  acquired  by  a  teacher  who  had  received  a  good  general  training, 
and  who  then,  following  his  bent,  devoted  his  time  and  energy  to  one 
department  of  study  and  teaching.  The  plan  of  requiring  one  instructor 
to  teach  all  the  subjects  of  study  pursued  by  one  class  in  one  year,  results 
usually  in  scattering  his  energy  and  sometimes  in  expending  it  on  sub- 
jects that  he,  either  by  nature  or  by  lack  of  training,  is  not  qualified  to 
teach.  Think,  too,  of  the  waste  of  a  pupil's  time,  who,  in  six  years,  is 
under,  at  least,  six  different  teachers  of  penmanship,  no  one  of  whom 
may  be  expert  in  teaching  that  subject.  The  waste  is  likely  to  be  es- 
pecially great  in  drawing,  in  singing,  in  elocutionary  reading,  and  in  a 
part  of  the  subjects  of  elementary  science  ;  nor,  in  some  schools,  is  the 
waste  small  in  geography,  history  and  arithmetic." 

As  this  question  is  one  of  vital  importance,  I  quote  the 
exhaustive  summing  up  of  Superintendent  Maxwell  of  Brooklyn  : 

"The  staple  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  grammar  school  course, 
after  the  child's  eleventh  or  twelfth  year,  should  be  language,  including 
literature,  grammar  and  composition;  mathematics,  including  arithme- 
tic, simple  equations  in  algebra  and  inventional  geometry;  elementary 
physics  by  the  laboratory  method;  form  study  and  drawing;  and  the 
French  or  the  German  language.  Not  more  than  four  subjects  should  be 
taken  up  at  any  one  time,  and  there  should  be  a  period  of  study  each  day 
within  school  hours.  Promotions  should  no  longer  be  made  by  a  general 
average  of  results  in  all  the  studies  of  the  curriculum,  but  should  be  made 
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by  subjects.  No  child  should  be  held  back  in  mathematics  because  he  is 
weak  in  language,  or  vice  versa.  He  should  be  allowed  to  '  complete ' 
each  subject  just  as  soon  as  he  can  pass  a  fair  final  examination  in  it,  and 
this  he  should  be  permitted  to  do  at  any  time  he  is  read}^.  And,  if  he 
finishes  two  or  three  subjects  before  he  gets  through  with  the  others,  he 
should  be  permitted  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  latter  in  order  to  bring 
up  the  studies  in  which  he  is  weak.  In  this  way,  I  believe,  the  work  of 
our  higher  grade  teachers  would  be  rendered  very  much  more  effective, 
while  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  children  would  be  vastly  in- 
creased. To  borrow  a  simile  from  the  late  Mr.  Quick,  the  mind  without 
sjmrpathy  and  interest  is  like  the  sea  anemone — when  the  tide  is  down, 
an  unlovely  thing,  closed  against  external  influences,  enduring  existence 
as  best  it  can.  But  let  it  find  itself  in  a  more  congenial  element,  and  it 
opens  out  at  once,  shows  altogether  unexpected  capacities,  and  eagerly 
assimilates  all  the  proper  food  that  comes  within  its  reach.  The  special- 
izing of  the  higher  grade  teacher's  work  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
providing  a  more  congenial  element  for  the  mind  of  the  child. 

"  Let  us  outline  briefly  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  system: 

"  i.  It  will  render  it  possible  to  enrich  the  grammar  school  course 
without  increasing  the  burdens  laid  on  teachers  and  pupils. 

"2.  A  teacher  confined  to  one  branch  of  study  would  have  the  en- 
couragement and  the  opportunity  to  develop  special  skill,  to  prepare  her 
work  more  carefully,  and  to  make  greater  attainments  than  are  now  pos- 
sible. 

"3.  Time  would  be  saved  and  energy  would  be  conserved,  which 
are  now  dissipated  and  lost  by  compelling  one  person  to  teach  an  unlim- 
ited range  of  subjects,  for  many  of  which  she  has  neither  taste  nor  ability. 

"4.  A  teacher  of  one  subject  has  the  advantage  of  carrying  her 
work  through  grade  after  grade,  thus  making  the  method  of  teaching  the 
subject  continuous  and  harmonious.  At  present  children  are  confused 
and  discouraged  by  finding  different  methods  and  different  ideals  in  every 
class  they  enter. 

"5.  The  teacher  would  have  the  relief  of  a  fresh  audience  every 
hour,  and  the  pupil  would  have  the  relief  of  a  new  teacher  every  hour. 

"6.  A  pupil  always  under  the  same  teacher,  unless  that  teacher  is 
very  exceptional,  acquires,  by  insensible  imitation,  idiosyncrasies  of 
thought  and  manner  which  it  is  highly  desirable  to  avoid.  This  danger 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  under  the  proposed  system.  The  idio- 
syncrasies of  one  teacher  would  neutralize  those  of  another. 

' '  7.  The  proposed  system,  by  introducing  diversity,  would  increase 
interest  and  concentration  of  mind.  The  monotony  of  one  voice,  heard 
for  five  hours  a  day,  produces  weariness  and  consequent  inattention  and 
mind- wandering. 

"8.  A  much  more  scientific  and  less  mechanical  classification  of 
pupils  would  be  possible.     The  present  system  of   averaging  studies 
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brings  together  pupils  of  very  unequal  attainments  in  particular  studies, 
and  much  time  and  effort  are  thus  lost.  There  is  and  ought  to  be  no  such 
thing  as  pupils  keeping  exact  step  all  along  the  line.  In  the  eloquent 
words  of  President  Eliot,  '  The  whole  school  life  should  be  one  unbroken 
flow  from  one  fresh  interest  and  one  new  delight  to  another,  and  the 
rate  of  that  flow  ought  to  be  different  for  each  different  child.' 

"  9.  The  proposed  plan  would  give  free  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
most  important  function  of  the  principal — to  discriminate  between  pupils 
of  different  ability,  to  select  the  competent  for  suitable  instruction,  and 
to  advance  each  pupil  with  appropriate  rapidity. 

"  That  there  are  objections  to  the  proposed  plan  no  one  will  deny;  but 
we  must  remember  Whately's  '  fallacy  of  objections.'  We  must  not  re- 
ject a  scheme  because  there  are  objections  to  it.  There  is  nothing  human 
to  which  objections  cannot  be  made.  Our  business  is  to  find  the  system 
that  is  open  to  the  least  important  objections,  and  to  reach  a  decision 
only  after  balancing  objections  and  advantages.  The  objections  that  will 
be  raised  to  the  specializing  of  work  in  the  grammar  school  may  be  read- 
ily imagined: 

"  1.  The  ambition  of  special  teachers,  attentive  only  to  their  own 
stu  lies,  would  tend  to  stimulate  children  excessively,  and  they  would 
suffer  mentally  and  physically  in  consequence. 

"  The  answer  is  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  principal  to  interpose, 
and  see  that  the  right  amount  and  balance  of  study  are  secured.  A  defi- 
nite course  of  study  will  also,  to  some  extent,  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
this  evil. 

"  2.  Better  results,  it  may  be  claimed,  will  be  secured  if  the  teacher, 
through  a  variety  of  studies,  knows  the  whole  range  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  her  pupils. 

1 '  The  answer  to  this  is  that  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a  loss  is 
far  more  than  compensated  by  the  fact  that  each  teacher  will  instruct  the 
same  pupil  through  several  grades.  She  will  then  know  him  at  different 
stages  of  development.  She  can,  therefore,  attend  to  his  training  in  one 
line,  uninfluenced  by  his  ability,  or  lack  of  ability,  in  another. 

"  3.  The  third  objection  is  that  specialists  are  not,  as  a  rule,  disci- 
plinarians. The  specialists  will  probably  not  admit  the  soft  impeach- 
ment. But  even  were  it  true,  it  would  not  apply  in  this  case,  because 
the  specialists,  coming  from  the  lower  grades,  ought  to  be  selected  for 
their  ability  to  discipline  as  well  as  their  ability  to  teach. 

"4.  It  will  be  claimed  that  the  direct  personal  influence  of  the 
teacher  on  her  pupils  would  be  lessened  by  the  proposed  plan.  In  reply 
I  would  say  where  that  influence  is  not  good,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
the  schools  will  be  directly  the  gainer.  In  the  next  place,  supposing  all 
the  influences  to  be  good,  the  diversity  of  influences  radiating  from  four 
or  five  different  teachers  is  much  more  powerful  for  the  development  of 
character  than  is  the  influence  of  a  single  teacher. 
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"Should  the  plan  of  specializing  the  work  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  of  the  grammar  school  course  be  adopted,  corresponding 
changes  in  the  high  school  course  would  be  immediately  necessary.  The 
curriculum  in  a  thoroughly  organized  public  school  course  ought  then  to 
embrace  the  following:  Kindergarten,  from  four  to  six  years  of  age; 
elementary,  from  six  to  twelve;  secondary,  from  twelve  to  eighteen.  For 
reasons  of  economy  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  secondary  course 
should  be  given  in  what  is  now  called  the  grammar  school.  The  high 
school  in  a  large  city  should  then  carry  its  students  as  far  as  the  end  of 
the  present  sophomore  year  in  a  well-equipped  college. 

"Differentiation  of  structure  and  specialization  of  function  is  the 
law  of  evolution  in  everything  else;  why  not  also  in  the  grammar  school  ? ' ' 


THE   STUDY   OF   CHILDREN. 

Many  of  our  teachers,  particularly  in  the  primary  grades, 
are  beginning  to  study  the  characteristics  of  their  pupils,  and, 
as  a  result,  are  becoming  more  sensible  in  their  methods. 

In  this  connection,  I  cannot  forbear  placing  before  the  teach- 
ers of  our  schools  the  following  extracts  from  a  late  article 
in  the  Educational  Review,  by  Amory  H.  Bradford  : 

" Dr.  Stanley  Hall  says:  'There  is  one  thing  in  nature,  and  one 
alone,  fit  to  inspire  all  true  men  and  women  with  more  awe  and  rever- 
ence than  Kant's  starrj^  heavens,  and  that  is  the  soul  and  body  of  the 
healthy  young  child.  Heredity  has  freighted  it  with  all  the  results  of 
parental  well  and  ill  doing,  and  filled  it  with  reverberations  from  a  past 
more  vast  than  science  can  explore  ;  and  on  its  right  development  de- 
pends the  entire  future  of  civilization  two  or  three  decades  hence.  Simple 
as  childhood  seems,  there  is  nothing  harder  to  know.;  and  responsive  as 
it  is  to  every  influence  about  it,  nothing  is  harder  to  guide.  To  develop 
childhood  to  virtue,  power  and  due  freedom  is  the  supreme  end  of  edu- 
cation, to  which  everything  else  must  be  subordinated  as  means.  Just 
as  to  command  inanimate  nature  we  must  constantly  study,  love  and 
obey  her,  so  to  control  child-nature  we  must  first  and  perhaps  still  more 
piously  study,  love,  obey  it.  The  best  of  us  have  far  more  to  learn  from 
children  than  we  can  ever  hope  to  teach  them  ;  and  what  we  succeed  in 
teaching,  at  least  beyond  the  merest  rudiments,  will  always  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  knowledge  we  have  the  wit  to  get  from  and  about  them.' 
'  To  develop  childhood  to  virtue,  power  and  due  freedom  is  the  supreme 
end  of  education,  to  which  everything  else  must  be  subordinated  as 
means,'  is  a  true  definition  of  education.     A  secondary  object  is  the  ac- 
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quisition  of  knowledge,  but  even  this  is  subsidiary.  Knowledge  is  not 
always  desirable  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  valuable  as  a  means.  Study 
which  leaves  the  manhood  narrow  and  contracted,  and  fdls  the  head  only 
as  gold  fills  a  miser's  purse,  is  not  wortli  the  effort  required. 

"I  hope  I  shall  not  be  understood  as  blaming  teachers  for  what 
belongs  at  the  door  of  the  system  in  which  they  are  compelled  to  work. 
Is  it  not  true  that  little,  if  any,  attention  is  given  to  the  systematic  study 
of  child-life  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  in  most  of  our  schools  the  supreme  duty 
is  to  go  through  certain  text-books  in  the  time  allotted  ?  So  much  Caesar 
must  be  read,  so  many  pages  of  history  and  arithmetic  must  be  completed 
this  term.  Why  ?  Is  the  end  of  education  to  cram  a  child  with  Latin 
and  history  and  arithmetic  ?  Is  it  not  better  that  one  example  should  be 
thoroughly  and  completely  understood  than  that  forty  should  be  worked 
mechanically,  and  perhaps  accidentally  ?  What  common  sense  is  there 
in  a  rigid  rule  that  a  certain  number  of  pages  shall  be  traversed,  if  dis- 
cipline and  the  balancing  of  faculties  is  the  end  of  education  ?  What 
knowledge  of  child-life,  what  adaptation  to  peculiarities  is  displayed  in 
such  a  system  ?  I  look  back  to  many  of  the  schools  I  attended  in  my 
own  childhood  with  unlimited  disgust.  I  was  not  taught.  I  was  put  into 
a  procession  and  marched  through  so  many  years  of  school-life,  and  then 
let  out.  I  never  liked  mathematics,  but  to  this  day  I  believe  the  aver- 
sion could  have  been  overcome  by  a  few  hours'  patient,  careful  training, 
with  no  step  taken  until  the  reason  for  it  was  understood.  Furthermore, 
if  the  study  was  worthy  of  pursuit,  then,  simply  because  of  my  natural 
antipathy,  it  should  have  been  taught  with  more  thoroughness  and 
patience  than  those  studies  in  which  I  rejoiced.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
child  who  has  never  known  anything  about  home  discipline,  and  has  had 
nothing  to  awaken  aspiration  ;  his  education  is  not  completed  until  he 
has  learned  obedience  and  his  eyes  have  been  opened  to  higher  things. 
The  child  who  is  all  imagination  should,  by  proper  methods,  be  brought 
to  understand  that  he  is  human  ;  and  I  know  no  better  way  to  teach  a 
boy  that  he  is  not  to  live  by  imagination  alone  than  to  set  him  to  the 
study  of  mathematics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pupil  who  is  common- 
place and  prosaic  should  have  his  life  illuminated  and  expanded  by 
familiarity  with  imaginative  literature,  especially  poetry. 

"Place  for  spontaneity  should  be  left  in  all  systems  of  education. 
Genius  flowers  in  most  unexpected  places.  Not  always  do  children  of 
fine  and  quick  aptitudes  come  from  homes  of  culture.  Even  log-cabins 
have  produced  their  Lincoln  and  Garfield.  But  the  teacher  with  his  eyes 
on  the  child-life,  rather  than  on  so  many  pages  of  arithmetic  or  geography, 
will  detect  the  unique  child  as  soon  as  he  appears,  and  adapt  his  methods 
accordingly. 

'  'But  let  us  put  the  blame  of  this  condition  of  things  where  it  belongs. 
I  once  stated  my  views  on  this  subject  to  a  distinguished  educator.  He 
replied  :     '  I  agree  with  you  perfectly,  but  what  can  I  do  ?     It  is  my  duty 
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to  examine  teachers,  but  my  hands  are  so  tied  that  I  can  do  nothing. '  I 
said  :  '  Is  it  not  often  true  that  a  teacher  who  may  be  an  expert  in  read- 
ing children  and  in  adapting  to  them  the  instruction  they  most  need, 
could  not  pass  your  examinations  ?'  He  replied  :  '  Undoubtedly,  and  I 
am  disgusted  with  the  whole  system.'  Not  long  ago,  in  the  company  of 
several  teachers,  I  asked  how  many  had  ever  had  attention  called  to  the 
duty  of  discriminating  among  their  pupils  as  to  natural  powers  and  facul- 
ties. All  but  one  replied  that  it  was  a  neglected  topic,  and  that  one  said 
he  had  heard  a  few  lectures  on  the  subject  in  a  normal  school  in  Penns}4- 
vania.  In  other  words,  while  the  most  important  part  of  education  is  the 
development  and  balancing  of  what  is  within  a  child,  in  most  instances 
no  training  is  required  and  little  offered  to  fit  teachers  for  this  part  of 
their  work.  What  would  we  think  of  a  medical  college  that  devoted  all 
its  attention  to  materia  medica,  and  taught  none  of  the  principles  of 
diagnosis  ?  True  education  studies  the  child  first  and  most ;  it  regards 
him  as  a  product.  How  can  faculties  and  tendencies  be  developed  and 
balanced  when  no  attention  is  given  to  what  they  are  ?  How  can  they 
be  studied  thoroughly  when  the  fact  is  ignored  that  each  child  is  little 
more  than  a  stream  of  tendencies  from  the  past  coming  into  manifestation 
in  the  individual  to  be  instructed  ? 

' '  I  would  not  be  supposed  to  think  that  we  have  no  teachers  who 
rise  to  their  high  privilege.  Probably  there  are  in  all  schools  those  who 
realize  our  ideal  of  the  teacher,  but  it  is  because  of  natural  gifts  rather 
than  because  of  the  system  under  which  they  have  been  trained.  Amiel 
says:  '  We  can  only  teach  others  profitably  what  the}-  already  virtualfy 
know;  we  can  only  give  them  what  they  had  already.'  Without  recog- 
nition of  the  truthfulness  of  these  words,  plans  for  the  culture  and  train- 
ing of  teachers  will  fail. 

"  I  will  quote  one  more  paragraph  from  the  article  of  Dr.  Hall:  '  One 
of  the  most  hopeful  things  in  education  is  the  dawn  of  better  and  more 
objective  ways  of  studying  the  mind  and  its  growth.  The  old-fashioned 
philosophies,  on  which  so  many  present  methods  of  teaching  are  based, 
which  are  still  well  intrenched  in  most  of  our  normal  schools,  seem  im- 
posing with  their  vast  generalization,  but  are  too  introspective  for  youth, 
are  formal,  and,  where  most  absolute,  least  harmonious  among  them- 
selves. They  have  done  great  good,  and  it  is  not  needful  here  to  point 
out  their  grave  defects.  But  better  and  more  modern  methods  of  research 
into  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  soul,  more  consonant  with  the  de- 
mands of  modern  and  especially  American  life  and  thought,  as  special- 
ized and  co-operative  as  science,  slowly  doing  over  again  the  work  of  the 
great  thinkers  of  the  past  century  and  without  losing  their  positive  result, 
removing  their  limitations,  enriching  and  applying  their  insights — these 
are  now  slowly  but  surely  working  out  a  true  natural  history  of  man's 
nascent  faculties.  Here  is  the  heart  of  the  pedagogy  of  to-day  and  of  to- 
morrow, where  the  science  and  philosophy  of  education  join  hands  with 
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the  practical  teacher,  and  here  he  who  would  speak  with  authority  and 
be  heard  in  the  new  departure  already  ripening  must  study  with  patience 
and  love  the  psychology  of  the  growing,  playing,  learning  child  and 
youth.  Thus  alone  we  can,  in  the  language  of  the  Laches,  make  the  edu- 
cation of  children  our  own  education.' 

"  Herbert  Spencer  has  written  words  that  may  well  be  quoted  here: 
1  If  by  some  strange  chance  not  a  vestige  of  us  descended  to  the  remote 
future  save  a  pile  of  our  school  books  or  some  college  examination  pa- 
pers, we  may  imagine  how  puzzled  an  antiquary  of  the  period  would  be 
on  finding  in  them  no  indication  that  the  learners  were  ever  likely  to  be 
parents  [or  teachers].  "  This  must  have  been  the  curriculum  for  their 
celibates,''  we  may  fancy  them  concluding.  "I  perceive  here  an  elabor- 
ate preparation  for  man}-  things;  especially  for  reading  the  books  of 
extinct  nations  and  of  co-existing  nations  (from  which,  indeed,  it  seems 
clear  that  these  people  had  very  little  worth  reading  in  their  own  tongue), 
but  I  find  no  reference  whatever  to  the  bringing  up  of  children.  They 
could  not  have  been  so  absurd  as  to  omit  all  training  for  this  gravest  of 
responsibilities.  Evidently,  then,  this  was  the  school  course  of  one  of 
their  monastic  orders."  '  The  irony  is  deserved.  There  is  no  system  of 
education  that  gives  the  slightest  attention  to  training  children  for  the 
discharge  of  what  will  some  time  be  their  most  important  and  sacred  ob- 
ligation. If  parents  have  no  idea  of  what  is  in  their  own  children,  if  they 
are  not  able  to  adapt  their  teaching  to  what  is  most  needed,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  teachers  are  not  trained  to  do  so.  Few  ever  attempt  what  is 
not  expected  of  them.  "What  Mr.  Spencer  says  about  the  young  mother 
applies  equally  to  the  teacher  of  young  children :  '  But  a  few  years  ago  she 
was  at  school,  where  her  memory  was  crammed  with  words  and  names 
and  dates,  and  her  reflective  faculties  scarcely  in  the  slightest  degree  ex- 
ercised; where  not  one  idea  was  given  her  respecting  the  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  the  opening  mind  of  childhood;  and  where  her  discipline  did 
not  in  the  least  fit  her  for  thinking  out  methods  of  her  own.         *  * 

And  now  see  her  with  an  unfolding  human  character  committed  to  her 
charge;  see  her  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  phenomena  with  which  she 
has  to  deal.         *         *  She  knows  nothing  about  the  nature  of  the 

emotions,  their  order  of  evolution,  their  functions,  or  where  use  ends  and 
abuse  begins.'  One  sentence  more  from  Mr.  Spencer:  '  Some  acquaint- 
ance With  the  first  principles  of  physiology  and  the  elementary  truths  of 
psychology  is  indispensable  for  the  right  bringing  up  of  children.'  " 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

In  1856,  when  I  was  Principal  of  the  Rincon  School,  I 
introduced  gymnastic  and  calisthenic  exercises  into  that 
school.     A  gymnasium  was  built  in  the  school-yard  with  the 
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proceeds  of  a  school  exhibition.  For  the  five  years  succeeding, 
the  boys  were  regularly  trained  by  the  Principal  in  yard  exer- 
cises on  the  horizontal  bars,  parallel  bars  and  with  clubs  and 
dumb-bells.  Wands  and  dumb-bells  were  used  in  the  school 
room  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

After  i860,  Dio  Lewis '  system  of  free  gymnastics  was 
quite  generally  introduced  into  the  city  schools,  and  this  sys- 
tem has  been  continued  ever  since. 

In  the  Horace  Mann  School  during  the  past  year  the 
Principal,  Joseph  O' Conner,  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  gymnastic  drill.  Through  his  efforts,  a  special  teacher  was 
emploj^ed  who  was  paid  by  a  small  monthly  contribution  from 
pupils.     The  results  have  been  exceedingly  satisfactory. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  has  appropriated  $2,000  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  to  be  used  for  emplo}Ting  a  special  teacher  of 
light  gymnastics. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  fresh  impulse  will  be  given  to  the 
schools,  and  that  drill  with  clubs,  wands  and  dumb-bells  will 
be  added  to  the  free  gymnastics  as  now  practiced. 

In  the  school  report  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  for  1892,  the 
Supervisor  of  Physical  Culture,  Miss  B.  M.  Nelson,  makes  a 
report  so  full  of  good  sense  that  I  quote  it  in  full  for  the  in- 
struction of  our  own  teachers  : 


"  In  introducing  physical  culture  into  the  schools  I  have  endeavored 
to  carry  out  the  idea  expressed  in  the  name  '  health  exercises, '  and  have 
made  the  preservation  of  health  the  chief  aim ;  in  pursuance  of  which 
the  regular  development  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  and  such  control  over 
muscle  and  movement  as  will  enable  the  children  to  make  the  best  use 
of  their  bodies,  have  been  sought. 

"In  public  school  work  the  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  the 
limited  space  of  the  school  room. 

' '  To  select  from  the  great  field  of  physical  culture  work  exercises 
that  are  at  once  helpful  and  meet  the  requirements  of  children,  and  at 
the  same  time  such  that  can  be  performed  in  the  narrow  space  between 
two  desks,  is  no  small  task. 

' '  The  Germans  and  Swedes  have  given  us  two  systems,  each  having 
a  national  character.     Each  of  these  is  excellent  in  many  ways,  but  is 
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lacking  in  various  elements  which  seem  essential  to  the  broad  physical 
culture  of  the  great  mass  of  public  school  children. 

"  It  has  seemed  wise  for  us  to  unite  the  strength -giving  qualities  of 
the  two  systems,  choosing  the  best  exercises  from  each,  to  be  changed 
and  modified  according  to  the  principles  of  grace  laid  down  by  the  French 
teacher  Delsarte,  and  to  add  such  general  exercises  for  aesthetic  culture 
as  shall  refine  the  manners  and  create  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  form, 
voice  and  motion. 

"  In  a  system  of  exercises  for  the  school-room  we  cannot  hope  for 
the  muscular  development  acquired  in  a  gymnasium.  Enough  regular, 
systematic,  all-over  exercise  can  be  given,  however,  to  counteract  the 
evil  of  long  confinement  in  one  position  and  to  keep  the  body  in  a  good 
condition. 

"  A  training  which  gives  a  child  a  good  carriage  and  a  symmetrical 
development,  which  makes  every  muscle  obedient  to  the  will  and  secures 
that  elasticity  necessary  for  gracefulness,  will  give  a  vigorous  condition 
of  the  nervous  system  that  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  physical  train- 
ing. 

"Asa  preparation  for  work  we  attempt  to  eradicate  evil  habits  of  the 
bod}-,  inherited  or  acquired,  by  a  series  of  relaxing  exercises  in  which  all 
unnecessary  tension  is  taken  out  of  each  member,  leaving  it  in  a  condi- 
tion to  move  freely  and  naturally.  These  relaxing  exercises  aid  in 
doing  away  with  that  rigidity  which  comes  from  constant  effort  in  our 
daily  lives.  Nerve  force  is  conserved.  Relaxation  is  rest,  which  should 
precede  and  follow  all  action. 

"  Many  stretching  exercises  are  given  to  counteract  the  tendency  in 
the  school-room  or  elsewhere  to  use  the  flexor  rather  than  the  extensor 
muscles.  Constant  use  of  the  flexor  muscles  in  everyday  occupations 
gives  rigidity  to  the  muscles  and  tends  to  narrow  the  chest,  pushing  the 
ribs  downward,  lessening  the  space  within  and  thereby  impairing  the  free 
action  of  important  organs.  For  this  reason  every  muscle  is  stretched 
and  in  turn  relaxed. 

"  In  selecting  exercises  we  have  had  in  view  especially  the  muscles  of 
the  chest,  waist  and  back,  thereby  reaching  the  vital  organs  within. 

"  Simple  exercises  of  the  chest,  trunk,  head,  arms  and  legs  have  been 
given  for  developing  both  strength  and  grace. 

"  Graceful  movements  are  seen  and  imitated  by  the  children. 

"  Deep  breathing  has  been  practiced  daily  during  the  school  year. 
The  importance  of  this  has  been  impressed  upon  teachers  and  pupils.  We 
have  encouraged  the  abdominal  breathing,  believing  that  thereby  the 
most  thorough  expansion  of  the  lungs  is  secured,  which  is  an  important 
factor  of  health. 

"  Boys  and  girls  are  taught  to  sit  and  rise  with  ease,  to  stand  well 
poised,  to  walk  lightly  and  freely,  and  to  move  all  parts  of  the  body  with 
ease  and  grace. 
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"  The  work  of  the  year  was  begun  by  teaching  a  good  sitting  posi- 
tion, in  which  children  learn  to  properly  place  the  feet,  hands,  chest  and 
head. 

"  This  was  followed  by  the  standing  positions,  in  which  the  head  is 
held  erect,  chest  raised,  tending  to  elevate  the  vital  organs  to  their  proper 
heignt. 

"  Much  time  has  been  spent  in  cultivating  the  habit  of  taking  the  best 
standing  position,  in  breathing  deeply  without  raising  shoulders,  in  rising 
and  sitting  with  ease,  and  in  taking  exercises  which  lead  up  to  a  good  car- 
riage of  the  body  in  walking  and  marching. 

"  Daily  drills  occupying  from  ten  to  twent3T  minutes  are  conducted  by 
the  regular  teachers,  who  have  received  sufficient  instruction  for  leading 
the  work  in  their  schools. 

"  Our  plan  of  work  is  to  make  a  study  of  each  movement  by  first 
showing  the  exercise,  then  giving  directions  until  children  understand 
what  is  to  be  done;  teacher  leads  and  children  follow  by  imitation. 

"  Children  are  required  to  think  what  has  been  done,  where  felt,  and 
express  thoughts  in  proper  language.  Observation,  attention  and  lan- 
guage are  cultivated  without  overstraining  the  mind. 

"  A  reason  is  given  for  each  exercise,  so  the  children  know  for  what 
they  are  striving,  and  work  more  intelligently. 

"  Good  work  has  been  secured  where  special  permission  was  given 
for  the  use  of  wands  and  dumb-bells. 

"The  work  has  been  well  received  in  the  different  grades.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  results,  and  feel  that  a  good  basis  is  laid  for  future  efforts. 
That  which  has  been  attempted  has  been  well  done. 

"  Much  of  the  success  has  been  due  to  the  interest  and  hard  work  of 
the  regular  teachers,  to  whom  it  has  been  no  small  task  to  learn  and 
teach  something  entirely  new.  They  have,  almost  without  exception, 
appreciated  the  value  of  the  work,  and  have  tried  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults in  their  school -rooms." 

SCHOOIv  DISCIPUNK. 

The  discipline  in  our  schools  is  generally  good.  But  as  the 
keeping  of  good  order  is  always  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
a  teacher  has  to  do  I  desire  to  place  within  the  reach  of  every 
teacher  in  the  school  department  some  excellent  general  sug- 
gestions made  by  L-arkin  Dun  ton,  Head  Master  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School,  in  Education,  a  monthfy  magazine. 

WORK. 

"  i.  Teach  work  by  your  own  example.  Do  not  pretend  that  hard 
work  is  always  agreeable;   yet  work,  and  work  earnestly,  because  there 
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is  work  to  be  done.  Lay  upon  your  pupils  the  duty  of  work.  Banish  the 
idea  that  the  world  owes  any  man  a  living  till  he  has  earned  it — or  any 
woman.  Teach  the  children  that  what  one  gets  that  he  does  not  earn, 
another  earns  that  he  does  not  get.  Teach  them  that  idleness  is  a  sin, 
and  that  indolence  is  robbery.  Show  them  that  every  human  being  is 
dependent  upon  others  for  all  the  means  of  physical  and  mental  pleasure 
which  he  enjoys,  and  that  no  one  is  exempt  from  the  duty  of  creating 
equal  means  enjoyment  for  others,  and  that  this  involves  work.  Impel 
children  to  work  by  your  example,  by  your  precepts  and  by  a  sense 
of  duty.  Have  a  time  for  play;  but  also  have  a  time  for  work,  and  insist 
that  neither  trenches  upon  the  rights  of  the  other. 

"  There  is  no  greater  fallacy  of  the  age  than  this:  that  no  child 
should  work  up  to  the  fatigue  point.  Work  that  causes  no  fatigue  is  usu- 
ally defective.  It  is  either  too  short,  or  lacking  in  vigor.  Teach  children 
the  manliness  of  vigorous,  energetic,  efficient  work.  Teach  them  how  to 
work — how  to  study,  how  to  read — but  teach  them  that  work  is  that  with- 
out which  school  life  and  all  other  life  is  a  fraud  upon  the  world. 

"  Of  course  the  work  of  the  school  is  to  be  directed  by  the  teacher. 
The  pupil  is  to  work  while  the  teacher  teaches.  But  he  is  to  work  when 
there  is  no  teaching.  There  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  ever}'  school,  such  an 
exercise  as  study.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  most  of  us  teach  too 
much  and  require  too  little  independent  study  by  the  pupils.  I  have 
finally  settled  down  to  the  practice,  in  my  own  school,  of  requiring  as 
much  study  as  teaching.  Every  hour's  teaching  is  to  be  followed  or  pre- 
ceded by  an  hour's  study  by  the  pupils.  I  think  it  would  be  well  in  all 
grades  of  schools  to  have  a  portion  of  time  set  apart  for  study,  and  then 
to  have  it  regarded  as  a  misdemeanor  for  the  teacher  to  speak  or  stand 
during  that  time.  No  teacher  can  teach  continuously,  and  no  child  can 
study  well  if  constantly  interrupted.  During  the  study  hour  let  dead 
silence  reign.  Work  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  securing  order 
and  developing  character  in  school. 

"  2.  Make  the  school  attractive.  The  school-room  should  be  pleas- 
ant— neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  neither  too  light  nor  too  dark.  Have 
the  seats  and  desks  just  high  enough  for  comfort;  if  two  sizes  of  seats 
will  not  secure  this,  use  three  or  four.  Adorn  the  walls  with  a  few  pic- 
tures. Keep  a  few  green  plants,  not  for  analysis,  but  for  beauty.  See 
that  the  blackboard  is  neat.  Write  beautifully,  and  draw  the  same.  Be 
attractive  yourself.  Dress  well.  Dress  need  not  be  expensive,  but  should 
be  in  good  taste.  It  is  wonderful  that  a  bit  of  bright  color  should  give 
so  much  pleasure  to  a  class  of  children.  Grudge  not  the  expense  of  a  new 
ribbon  as  a  means  of  discipline.  Cultivate  in  yourself  the  graces  of  man- 
ners and  speech.  Put  off  your  official  manners,  and  act  like  a  human 
being  among  other  human  beings.  Speak  in  human  tones;  laugh  at  any- 
thing ridiculous  that  occurs;    and  see    that  something  ridiculous  does 
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occur,  and  that  it  occurs  often  enough  to  sweeten  school  life.  Do  not 
look  cross.  Be  cheerful,  be  animated.  Look,  act  and  speak  as  though 
you  thought  it  a  good  thing  to  live  in  this  world.  Keep  yourself  in  sym- 
pathy with  your  pupils.  Be  helpful  to  them.  Cheer  and  encourage  the 
dull  and  despondent.  Make  yourself  felt  as  the  life,  light  and  joy  of  the 
room.  Make  your  teaching  so  clear  that  it  will  carry  intellectual  light 
into  every  mind.  There  is  nothing  that  renders  intellectual  life  so  at- 
tractive as  the  clear  perception  of  the  truth.  Teach  before  you  examine; 
and  never  blame  your  pupils  for  the  bad  effects  of  poor  teaching.  In  all 
reasonable  ways  make  the  school  a  delightful  place. 

"3.  Use  your  authority.  Nobody  believes  in  a  pleasant,  cheerful 
school-room  more  than  I;  but,  as  human  nature  is  at  present  constituted, 
most  children  at  times  need  something  more  than  the  influence  of  cheer- 
fulness, sympathy  and  love  to  keep  them  up  to  the  standard  of  action 
necessary  to  develop  them  into  the  most  efficient  manhood.  They  need 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  obedience  and  industry.  When  they  leave  school, 
there  will  be  work  to  be  done  and  laws  to  be  obeyed,  and  there  will  be 
no  teacher  to  follow  them  around  and  administer  continual  admonitions 
and  to  exert  the  constant  influence  of  affection.  The  laws  will  be  obeyed, 
or  punishment  will  follow.  The  habit  of  obedience  needs  to  be  estab- 
lished. Much  of  the  work  of  the  school  needs  to  be  done  when  the 
teacher  directs,  and  because  he  directs.  There  is  no  time  for  persuasion, 
no  time  time  for  explanations  or  reasons.  The  sufficient  motive  is  the 
will  of  the  teacher.     Make  this  felt  as  an  irresistible  force. 

"  Be  careful  to  discriminate  between  indolence  and  crime,  and  be- 
tween love  of  fun  and  malice.  Not  every  trick  in  school  is  designed  to 
annoy  the  teacher.  Always  assume  that  the  pupil  was  acting  under  the 
influence  of  the  better  motive.  Give  full  credit  for  everything  good  that 
is  done.  Give  credit  for  unsuccessful  efforts  to  do  well.  Never  blame 
pupils  for  the  results  of  stupidity.  Taunting  a  pupil  with  his  dullness, 
never  makes  him  bright;  it  only  makes  him  hate  you.  Few  pupils  are 
so  stupid  as  not  to  know  that  they  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  their  stu- 
pidity. 

"But  after  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  waywardness  of 
human  nature,  for  natural  love  of  sport  and  for  stupidity,  hold  every  pu- 
pil responsible  for  the  results  of  his  own  conduct.  Let  your  displeasure 
be  instantly  felt,  if  a  pupil  is  inattentive,  idle  or  disobedient.  Crime  is 
to  be  punished  in  school  as  well  as  out.  School  is  not  a  place  for  amuse- 
ment merely.  It  is  a  place  for  work  as  well.  It  is  a  place  for  forming 
habits  of  industry  and  obedience.  It  is  a  place  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  serious  side  of  life.  How  can  a  child  learn  the  duty  of  self- 
control,  if  he  is  continually  controlled  by  another  ?  My  own  judgment 
is  that  we  have  gone  too  far  in  our  efforts  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  the  old- 
fashioned  schoolmaster.  We  are  not  to  be  brutal;  we  are  not  to  be  severe; 
but  we  are  to  enforce  our  authority.    I  know  that  a  long  and  strong  move- 
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merit  has  been  made  against  corporal  punishment.  I  sympathize  with 
this.  Much  good  has  come  from  it,  and  much  more  is  to  come.  But 
while  waiting  for  the  coming  good,  we  must  not  raise  up  a  generation  of 
lawless  citizens.  I  believe  we  sometimes  destroy  a  boy's  respect  for  law 
by  permitting  him  perpetually  to  break  laws  with  impunity.  Ordinances 
of  the  vState  or  of  the  school  committee  do  not  at  once  change  the  nature 
of  children  or  the  customs  of  society.  And  then  I  think  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  children  will  be  so  much  wiser  and  better  than  full- 
grown  men  as  to  need  no  compulsion  to  cause  them  to  do  their  duty.  Is 
a  record  of  punishment  recpiired  ?  and  do  you  fear  the  effect  of  the 
record?  My  advice  is  to  make  history  first,  and  write  it  afterwards. 
Know  your  duty;  do  your  duty;  and  then,  if  necessary,  tell  what  you 
you  have  done.  More  than  this,  the  neglect  of  one  punishment  often 
causes  four;  if  not  by  you,  by  a  more  conscientious  and  less  timid  teacher 
into  whose  hands  the  unpunished  pupil  subsequently  comes. 

"  Authority  should  be  a  powerful  means  of  discipline  in  school.  Au- 
thority should  be  enforced  by  sufficient  means.  And  yet  authority  should 
be  a  constantly  decreasing  force.  Authority  should  be  so  blended  with 
other  means  of  enforcing  discipline  as  to  be  felt  less  and  less  by  the  pupils. 

"  4.  My  next  advice  is  to  combine  persuasion  and  authority.  If  one 
pupil  does  wrong,  and  you  are  even  compelled  to  inflict  severe  punish- 
ment upon  him,  do  not  blame  those  who  are  innocent.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  many  teachers  to  act  as  they  ought  to  act  towards  wrong-doers, 
and  at  the  same  time  feel  as  kindly  as  they  ought  towards  those  who  do 
well.  Never  allow  yourself  to  be  vexed  with  wayward  pupils.  Learn  to 
look  upon  the  misdoings  of  youth  as  defects  to  be  cured,  rather  than  as 
personal  grievances  that  are  to  be  avenged.  There  are  two  quite  distinct 
types  of  school  government,  the  severe  and  the  mild.  Some  attempt  to 
govern  exclusively  by  authority  and  compulsion,  others  by  persuasion 
and  gentleness.  Some  keep  the  sense  of  fear  in  the  background,  if  not 
in  the  foreground;  others  rely  upon  love  to  hold  the  class  to  right  con- 
duct. Either  mode  of  government  is  wrong.  Were  I  compelled  to  take 
my  choice  between  severe  discipline  and  discipline  without  authority,  I 
should  choose  that  discipline  which  insisted  upon  order.  In  our  efforts 
to  avoid  severity  we  are  in  danger  of  giving  up  all  authority.  No  child 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  grow  up  with  the  belief  that  his  own  self-gratifi- 
cation is  to  be  the  rule  of  his  conduct.  We  are  social  beings,  and  should 
be  taught  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  whether  it  is  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable. Let  the  severity  of  authority  be  tempered  with  the  mildness 
of  persuasion  and  love.  Let  these  twTo  elements  of  good  discipline  be 
ever  present — sweetness  and  power. 

"5.  Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work.  Fret  not  thyself  on  ac- 
count of  evil  doers.  Be  not  discouraged  if  it  takes  time  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  power  of  self-control.  It  takes  a  good  while  for  oaks  to 
grow.     They  start  from  acorns.     The  process  of  development  is  exceed- 
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ingly  slow;  but  the  mature  tree  is  king  of  the  forest.  The  strength  that 
comes  from  long-continued  effort  cannot  be  created  in  a  day.  A  two-year- 
old  steer  cannot  grow  in  a  year. 

' '  Remember  that  there  are  some  things  for  which  teachers  are  not 
responsible.  Remember  the  sage  remark  of  the  old  doctor,  when  called 
to  a  very  nervous  patient,  '  It  is  too  late;  I  should  have  been  called  to 
her  grandmother.'  The  influence  of  heredity  is  abiding.  You  cannot 
eradicate  it.  Heredity  limits  the  effect  of  educational  processes  upon 
children.  Do  not  attempt  to  overpass  these  limits.  It  is  impossible  to 
change  the  fruit  of  pear  trees  into  apples  by  cultivation;  but  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  that  pears  are  not  better  for  cultivation.  So  it  is  with 
children.  Nature  fixes  the  limit  within  which  it  is  possible  to  cause 
changes  ;  but  within  these  limits  much  may  be  done.  The  limitations  of 
the  body  upon  mental  action  is  a  fixed  fact;  but  both  body  and  mind 
may  be  much  changed  by  the  actions  which  they  perform.  It  is  possible 
to  create  power  of  action  and  habits  of  action  by  the  use  of  power  already 
possessed  ;  and  this  fact  gives  us  the  key  to  the  teacher's  province,  both  in 
instruction  and  discipline.  We  must  learn  to  limit  our  efforts  to  the  pos- 
sible, and  not  to  fret  over  the  impossible. 

"  So,  too,  the  bad  effect  of  home  training  is  beyond  the  teacher's 
control.  The  creation  of  new  habits  is  a  slow  process;  the  eradication 
of  old  habits  is  still  slower.  Remember  this,  and  be  very  patient  in  your 
efforts  to  create  power  of  self-control  in  your  pupils. 

"  The  secret  of  school  discipline  lies  in  the  self-activity  of  honest 
work,  stimulated  by  the  sweetness  and  power  of  a  patient  spirit." 

GOOD  RULES. 

I  quote  without  comment  a  few  of  the  most  notable  of  the 
new  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  bring  them  to  the  notice 
of  the  readers  of  this  report  who  may  not  otherwise  see  them: 

HOME    STUDY. 

Sec.  132.  Teachers  shall  assign  no  lessons  whatever,  for 
home  study,  to  pupils  in  the  first,  second  and  third  grades. 
The  lessons  assigned  for  home  study  to  pupils  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  grades  shall  be  such  as  to  require  not  more  than  one 
hour's  study,  and  in  these  grades  no  lessons  whatever  in  arith- 
metic shall  be  assigned  for  home  work;  to  pupils  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grades,  not  more  than  one  hour  and  a  half;  and  to 
pupils  in  the  eighth  grade,  not  more  than  two  hours. 
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Sec.  133.  In  High  Schools,  Principals  must  direct  the 
heads  of  departments,  and  other  department  teachers,  to  so 
assign  lessons,  in  their  respective  departments,  that  the  total 
time  required  for  home  study,  by  pupils  of  average  ability,  shall 
not  exceed  three  and  a  half  hours  daily. 

VISITING. 

Sec.  138.  Principals  of  Grammar  and  of  Primarjr  Schools 
are  required  to  visit  other  schools  in  the  Department  one  day 
each  term,  and  their  duties  shall  be  performed  by  a  Vice-Prin- 
cipal or  an  assistant,  without  additional  pay.  Vice-Principals 
and  assistants  shall  be  required  to  visit  other  schools  in  the 
Department  one-half  day  in  each  term.  During  their  absence 
for  this  purpose,  the  Principals  who  are  not  required  to  teach 
a  class  shall  take  charge  of  the  class.  No  more  than  one 
teacher  in  each  school  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  other  schools 
on  the  same  day.  Principals  of  High  Schools  shall  be  allowed 
four  days  in  each  year  to  visit  Grammar  Schools  or  other  High 
Schools,  or  the  University  of  California. 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  190.  The  Evening  Schools  of  this  city  are  established 
to  afford  the  means  of  education  to  boys  and  girls  who  are  un- 
able to  attend  the  Day  Schools,  and  to  adults  who  may  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  they  afford. 

SEC.  191.  They  shall  be  free  to  all  persons  over  ten  years 
of  age. 

Sec.  192.  No  pupil  that  attends  a  Day  School  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  an  Evening  School  except  by  permission  of  the 
Superintendent  or  the-  Committee  on  Rules,  and  no  children 
shall  be  admitted  unless  prevented  from  attending  Day  School 
by  their  regular  occupation. 

Sec.  193.  The  terms  of  the  Evening  Schools  shall  open  and 
close  on  the  same  dates  as  the  Day  Schools. 

Sec.  194.     The  studies  pursued  in  these  schools   shall   be 
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Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography, 
Architectural  Drawing,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Bookkeeping, 
Algebra  and  Geometry.  The  Text-Books  must  be  the  same  as 
those  adopted  in  the  Day  Schools. 

PRESENTS. 

SEC.  232.  No  person  in  the  employ  of  the  Department  shall 
make,  or  contribute  to,  any  present  to  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  Superintendent,  Principal,  or  any  other  school 
officer,  or  shall  receive  a  present  from  anj^  pupil. 

THE  ELAG. 

SEC.  86.  Principals  shall  order  the  American  flag  to  be 
raised  on  school-houses  on  the  first  and  last  school  day  of  the 
school  year,  and  on  the  last  school  day  before  and  the  first 
school  day  after  each  vacation;  on  Washington's  Birthday,  the 
Fourth  of  July,  Admission  Day,  and  on  such  other  days  as  may 
be  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Education,  the  President  of  the 
Board,  or  the  Superintendent. 

The  flag  must  be  raised  at  half-mast  on  Memorial  Day,  and 
such  other  days  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  Board,  the  President 
of  the  Board,  or  the  Superintendent. 

Principals  are  authorized  to  raise  the  flag  at  half-mast  on  the 
death  of  any  teacher  or  any  pupil  belonging  to  their  schools. 

Principals  are  authorized  to  raise  the  flag  on  any  daj^  on 
which  public  exercises  are  held  in  their  schools. 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EXAMINATION. 

During  the  year  1891  the  Superintendent  raised  the  question 
relative  to  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  issue  teach- 
ers' certificates,  claiming  that  the  power  was  vested  in  the  City 
and  County  Board  of  Examination. 

The  question  was  decided  by  the  following  opinions  which  I 
now  place  on  official  record: 
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OPINION   OF  JOHN    H.    DURST,    CITY    AND   COUNTY    ATTORNEY. 

San  Francisco,  October  13,  1891. 
John  Swett,  Superintendent  oj  Sch  00 Is  : 

Dear  Sir  :  You  request  my  opinion  in  response  to  the  following 
questions  : 

1st.  "  Is  trie  power  of  holding  examinations  and  issuing  teachers' 
certificates  vested  in  the  Board  of  Education  or  in  the  Board  of  Exam- 
ination ? " 

2d.  "  If  the  power  of  finally  issuing  certificates  is  vested  in  the 
Board  of  Education,  has  the  said  Board  power  to  change  the  name  or 
grade  of  any  certificate  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Examination  ?  " 

Were  it  not  for  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  hereinafter  to  be 
considered,  no  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  proper  responses  to  the  inter- 
rogatories stated  above. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  is 
organized  under  and  created  by  the  Consolidation  Act  (meaning  thereby 
the  charter  of  the  said  city  and  county,  consisting  of  the  original  Con- 
solidation Act  and  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary  thereto) 
and  not  by  the  provisions  of  the  Political  Code. 

Its  powers  are  granted  and  defined  by  the  Act  of  April  1,  1872,  en- 
titled, "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  to  define  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Board  of  Education  thereof"  (Worley's  Consolidation  Act,  p.  171), 
and  by  the  Act  of  April  27,  1863  (Worley's  Consolidation  Act,  p.  59),  so 
far  as  the  same  may  be  in  force. 

Neither  of  these  Acts  confer  power  upon  the  said  Board  to  examine 
applicants  for  certificates  as  teachers  or  to  issue  certificates. 

Inasmuch  as  such  Board  can  have  no  powers  other  than  those  granted 
in  express  terms  or  by  necessary  implication,  it  follows  that  the  said 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  does  not 
possess  the  above  recited  powers  unless  the  same  be  conferred  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  general  law,  in  other  words,  the  Political  Code  (Sections  1787  to 
1794,  inclusive),  has  designated  the  body  in  consolidated  cities  and  coun- 
ties in  which  the  power  of  examining  teachers  and  issuing  certificates 
shall  be  vested. 

It  vests  such  powers  in  a  Board  of  Examination,  to  consist  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  of  four  other  members  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Under  the  Statute  law  of  this  State,  the  power  of  examining  teach- 
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ers  and  of  issuing  certificates  can  only,  by  reason  of  trie  foregoing,  be 
exercised  by  the  said  Board  of  Examiners,  unless  the  Constitution  vests  a 
power  in  the  premises  in  the  Board  of  Education. 

It  follows  that  where  the  Board  of  Examiners  has  issued  or  awarded 
to  an  applicant  a  certificate  of  a  certain  name  or  grade  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation cannot  award  or  issue  a  certificate  to  the  applicant  of  a  different 
grade  or  name.    Such  certificate  so  attempted  to  be  awarded  is  a  nullity. 

The  only  question  remaining  for  consideration  is  whether,  independ- 
ent of  statute,  the  Constitution  has  conferred  an  original  power  upon  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Section  7  of  Article  IX  of  the  Constitution  provides  as  follows  : 

' '  The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  a  Board  of  Education  in  each 
county  in  the  State.  The  County  Superintendent  and  the  County  Board 
of  Education  shall  have  control  of  the  examination  of  teachers  and  the 
granting  of  teachers'  certificates  within  their  respective  jurisdictions." 

This  clause  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  claimed,  vests  in  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  the  power  to  exam- 
ine teachers  and  to  issue  certificates,  and  it  is  contended  that  such  power 
cannot  be  abridged  or  divested  by  legislation.  I  cannot  concur  in  that 
contention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  section,  and  in  fact  the  whole  article,  is  deal- 
ing with  the  matter  of  Boards  of  Education  as  a  county  institution,  a  part 
of  the  organization  of  a  county,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  a  munici- 
pality. 

There  is  a  broad  distinction  between  counties  and  municipalities 
properly  so  called.  The  former  are  subdivisions  of  the  State,  created  for 
convenience  in  administration.  The  latter  are  properly  corporations, 
with  functions,  powers,  duties  and  liabilities  peculiar  to  themselves. 

While  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  partakes  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  county  for  some  purposes,  yet  its  Board  of  Education  pertains  to 
it  as  a  city — a  pure  municipal  body.  It  is  a  part  of  its  municipal,  and 
not  its  county,  structure. 

Without  enlarging  upon  this  point,  I  am  content  to  say  that  the  said 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  reason  stated  above,  has  no  applica- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

But  if  the  above  position,  withdrawing  the  Board  of  Education  from 
the  operation  of  Section  7  of  Article  IX  of  the  Constitution  be  not  cor- 
rect, yet  for  another  reason  I  think  my  conclusion  as  to  the  absence  of 
the  fiowers  referred  to  in  the  Board  of  Education  of  this  city  and  county 
is  well  taken. 

Section  7  of  Article  IX  of  the  Constitution  does  not  vest  in  county 
Boards  of  Education  the  power — 

1st.     Of  examining  teachers;  and 
2d.      Of  issuing  certificates. 
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It  provides  only  that  such  boards  shall  have  "  control  of  the  exam- 
ination of  teachers  and  the  granting  of  certificates." 

The  power  to  examine  teachers  and  to  grant  certificates  is  one  thing, 
and  the  control  over  such  examinations  and  the  issuance  of  certificates 
is  another. 

If  the  former  powers  were  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  such  boards, 
they  could  not,  of  course,  be  vested  elsewhere  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

But  when  the  grant  is  to  "have  control"  of  the  examination  of 
teachers  and  the  issuance  of  certificates,  the  grant  implies  that  the  power 
to  hold  such  examinations  and  to  issue  such  certificates  may  be  vested 
elsewhere. 

Since  the  Legislature  possesses  all  governmental  powers  not  prohib- 
ited by  the  Constitution,  it  may  vest  the  power  to  examine  teachers  and 
to  issue  certificates  in  bodies  other  than  the  Boards  of  Education.  Pro- 
viding it  does  not  divert  from  such  boards  the  power  to  exercise  "  con- 
trol," within  the  meaning  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution,  it  does  not 
violate  a  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

Furthermore,  the  power  granted  to  Boards  of  Education  to  "con- 
trol "  the  examination  of  teachers  and  the  issuance  of  teachers'  certifi- 
cates, not  involving  the  power  to  make  such  examinations  and  to  grant 
such  certificates,  the  latter  powers  cannot  exist  in  such  boards  except  by 
virtue  of  legislative  grant. 

In  my  opinion,  Sections  1787,  etc.,  of  the  Political  Code  vests  the 
power  to  examine  teachers  and  to  issue  certificates,  in  consolidated  cities 
and  counties,  in  boards  of  examination,  although  such  sections  are  per- 
missive in  their  terms.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  legislative  grant  of 
such  powers  to  the  boards  of  education. 

It  follows  that  the  sole  power  to  examine  teachers  and  issue  certifi- 
cates is  vested  in  such  Board  of  Examiners. 

It  is  true  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  a  certain  control,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  constitutional  provision,  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners.  Yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  to  what  extent  that  power  of 
control  extends. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  alone  can  grant 
certificates. 

Furthermore,  their  grants  can  only  be  based  upon  the  result  of  an 
examination.  They  are  only  authorized  to  grant  certificates  warranted, 
under  the  law  and  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education,  by  such  results. 

If  such  results  warrant  a  certificate  of  a  certain  grade  or  name,  they 
cannot  grant  a  certificate  of  a  different  grade  or  name. 

It  follows  that  the  Board  of  Education  cannot  grant,  or  authorize,  or 
require,  the  granting  of  a  certificate  not  warranted  by  the  results  of  the 
examination  by  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
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The  matters  presented  have  involved  nice  questions  of  statutory  con- 
struction. 

While  I  am  satisfied  with  the  conclusions  I  have  reached,  I  have  not 
deemed  it  necessary  to  state  generally  the  considerations  leading  to 
them. 

I  conclude  that  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco— 

First — The  power  of  examining  teachers  is  vested  in  the  Board  of 
Examiners  thereof. 

Second — The  Board  of  Education  has  no  power  to  change  the  name 
or  grade  of  a  certificate  recommended  or  issued  by  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  H.  Durst, 

City  and  County  Attorney. 


OPINION   OF  THE   STATE   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Sacramento,  August  12,  1891. 
John  Swett,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  yours  of  10th  instant,  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  have  given  to  the  matters  contained  in  your  communication  a  very 
careful  consideration.  In  the  opinion  which  I  express  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General  (the  Attorney  General  being  absent),  after  an  equally 
careful  investigation,  concurs.  The  conclusions  at  which  I  arrive  are  as 
follows  : 

(1)  Section  1787  authorizes  the  appointment  of  a  City  Board  of 
Examination.  Section  1788  designates  the  parties  that  shall  constitute 
such  Board,  and  the  manner  of  their  appointment,  etc.  Section  1791 
defines  the  powers  of  the  Board  when  appointed.  Among  these  powers 
is  (Subdivision  2)  the  power  to  grant  certificates  of  three  grades.  The 
Constitution,  it  is  true  (Article  IX,  Section  7,  last  clause),  says  that  the 
county  boards  shall  have  control  of  the  examination  of  teachers  and  of 
the  granting  of  teachers'  certificates.  This  control  your  board  have 
thought  proper  to  exercise  through  the  medium  of  the  city  Board  of  Ex- 
amination. Your  Board  of  Education  having,  under  the  law,  constituted 
a  city  Board  of  Examination,  have  in  so  doing  invested  such  board  with 
all  matters  connected  with  the  granting  of  certificates,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  law  invests  the  Board  of  Examination  with  all  powers  relative  to  the 
granting  of  certificates,  and  the  Board  of  Education  having,  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Examination,  acquiesced  in  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  have  finder  the  law  delegated  the  granting  of  certificates  to  the 
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Board  of  Examination.  This  board  having  been  appointed,  hold  their 
offices  for  the  period  of  two  years  ;  and  they  cannot  be  removed  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  They  are  vested  with  the  power  to  examine  teach- 
ers and  grant  certificates,  and  the  Board  of  Education  have  no  power 
under  the  law  to  do  so. 

(2)  The  Board  of  Education  cannot  change  the  grade  of  any  certifi- 
cate granted  by  the  Board  of  Examination,  nor  have  they  any  power  in 
connection  with  certificates  granted  by  the  Board  of  Examination.  Nei- 
ther can  the  Board  of  Examination  change  the  grade,  except  in  compli- 
ance with  the  law. 

(3)  In  the  case  to  which  you  refer,  the  holder  of  the  "certificate 
for  teaching  a  commercial  school  "  is  not  the  holder  of  a  legal  certifi- 
cate. The  law  recognizes  no  such  certificate.  Neither  is  the  certificate 
for  teaching  an  evening  commercial  school  a  legal  certificate.  The  law 
empowers  the  Board  of  Examination  (Section  1791,  Subdivision  3)  to  grant 
special  certificates,  entitling  the  holder  to  teach  such  special  subjects  as 
the  Board  of  Education  may  determine.  Your  certificate  issued  to  this 
party  should  be  designated  a  special  certificate,  and  should  in  the  body 
thereof  designate  the  branch  or  branches  which  it  entitles  the  holder  to 
teach.  Under  the  law,  you,  as  Superintendent,  would  not  be  justified  in 
signing  a  warrant  for  the  salary  of  said  party.  Nor  would  the  Board  of 
Education  be  justified  in  employing  him,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  the  holder 
of  a  legal  certificate. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  Anderson, 

State  Superintendent. 

WORK   OF   THE   BOARD   OF   EXAMINATION. 

The  work  of  the  Board  of  Examination  steadily  increases 
year  by  year.  There  are  several  hundred  certificates  to  be  re- 
newed each  year.  There  are  hundreds  of  applications  for  cer- 
tificates on  life  diplomas,  State  diplomas  and  Normal  School 
diplomas,  from  teachers  residing  in  other  counties  in  the  State. 
There  have  been  held  man}^  special  examinations  for  special 
certificates.  The  members  of  this  Board  are  justly  entitled  to  a 
fair  compensation  for  their  services. 

UNFILLED   CLASSES. 

In  consequence  of  the  drift  of  population  from  business  sec- 
tions of  the  city  to  the  outlying  districts  now  made  available 
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by  cable  car  lines,  some  schools  are  steadily  diminishing  in 
numbers,  while  the  newer  schools  are  as  steadily  increasing. 
This  condition  of  things  is  so  fully  set  forth  in  one  of  my 
monthly  reports  to  the  Board  that  I  quote  it  in  full: 


' '  The  classification  of  the  different  schools  as  shown  by  re- 
ports for  the  month  ending  March  n,  1892,  demands  the 
serious  attention  of  this  Board.  For  the  purpose  of  making  a 
clear  exhibit,  I  have  grouped  the  schools  into  classes,  showing 
those  that  have  what  may  be  called  a  full  number  of  pupils  in 
each  class,  and,  also,  those  that  fall  below  this  standard.  A 
class  having  a  daily  attendance  of  45  pupils  may  be  considered 
a  full  class. 

'"  If  an  1 8  class  school  has  an  average  of  only  40  pupils  per 
class,  or  5  pupils  per  class  below  the  standard  of  45,  that  school 
could  accommodate  90  additional  pupils;  in  other  words,  the  18 
classes,  by  full  classification,  could  be  reduced  to  16.  Schools 
having  less  than  8  classes  cannot  be  graded  so  closely  as  larger 
schools,  and  therefore  are  not  put  into  the  classified  list." 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  PER  CLASS. 

SCHOOLS   HAVING   EIGHT   CLASSES   OR   MORE. 

[Note. — An  average  of  44  or  45  per  class  is  high,  and  may  be  con 
sidered  as  good  classification.] 

CLASS   I — HIGH   STANDARD. 


NAMES   OF  SCHOOLS. 


Henry  Durant 

Cooper 

John  Swett. .  . 

Irving 

Garfield 

James  Lick.  . 
Golden  Gate. 
Horace  Mann 
Lafayette  .... 
Hawthorne  .  . 

Clement 

Sherman 

Spring  Valley 
Starr  King .  .  . 

Bartlett 

Emerson 

Columbia  .... 

Edison 

Lincoln 

Marshall 


ATTENDANCE. 

NUMBER    OF 
CLASSES. 

48 

12 

47 

12 

47 

18 

46 

8 

46 

10 

46 

14 

46 

9 

45 

13 

45^ 

8 

45 

8 

45 

16 

45 

8 

44^ 

14 

45 

12 

45 

11 

45 

13 

44 

13 

44^ 

9 

44 

22 

44 

16 
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CLASS   2 — BELOW  A   HIGH   STANDARD. 


NAMES   OF  SCHOOLS. 


Denman 

Haight 

Harrison 

North  Cosmopolitan 

Crocker  

South  Cosmopolitan 

Washington 

Lincoln 

Fairmount 

Longfellow 

Moulder 

Pacific  Heights 

Redding 

Rincon 

Everett 

Humboldt 

Whittier 

Broadway 

Eranklin 


NUMBER  OF 
CLASSES. 


16 

12 
IO 
12 

14 

20 

II 
iS 
II 

12 
12 

17 
II 

12 

14 

20 

15 
18 
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CLASS   3 — FAR   BELOW   THE   STANDARD. 


NAMES    OF   SCHOOLS. 


ATTENDANCE 


Hearst 

Hamilton 

Mission 

Potrero 

LeConte 

South  San  Francisco 

Jefferson 

Peabody  

Cleveland  

Stanford 


NUMBER   OF 
CLASSES. 


16 
16 

14 

12 

10 

12 
12 
15 

II 


SCHOOLS  OF  LESS  THAN  EIGHT  CLASSES. 
(In  which   no   consolidation  can   be  made.) 


NAMES   OF   SCHOOLS. 


Bernal  Heights 
Buena  Vista .  .  . 

Madison 

Monroe 

Grant 

Richmond  .... 
Winfield  Scott 

Sheridan 

Sutro 

South  End 

West  End 


ATTENDANCE. 

NUMBER   OF 
CLASSES. 

42 

5 

43 

4 

37^ 

4 

43 

3 

47 

3 

42 

6 

37 

4 

39 

3 

30 

2 

32 

4 

32 

2 
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HIGH   SCHOOLS. 
Average  of  pupils  per  teacher,  not  including  the  Principal. 


NAMES    OE  SCHOOLS. 

ATTENDANCE. 

NUMBER  OF 
TEACHERS. 

AVERAGE 
PER  TEACHER. 

Boys' 

Girls'  * 

409 

333 
186 

II 
IO 
IO 

37 
33 
18 

Cogswell 

Totals 

92S 

30 

3i 

*Not  including  the  Normal  Class. 


The  schools  in  Class  I  include  about  one- third  of  the  total 
number  of  classes  in  the  schools.  The  average  number  of 
pupils  in  a  class  is  about  45.  These  classes  are  large,  but  they 
are  not  crowded. 

Class  II  includes  about  one-third  of  the  total  number  of 
classes.  The  average  attendance  for  these  271  classes  is  42. 
Were  these  classes  filled  up  to  the  standard  of  Class  I — that  is 
45 — there  would  be  accommodated  in  them  713  pupils,  a  re- 
duction of  16  classes  and  16  teachers. 

Class  III  includes  123  classes,  with  an  average  of  37  per 
class.  Were  these  classes  filled  up  to  the  standard  of  Class  I, 
984  pupils  would  be  taken  in,  and  the  number  of  classes  and 
teachers  reduced  by  22. 

If  all  the  classes  in  Class  I  and  Class  II  were  filled  up  to  45 
pupils  a  class,  the  number  of  teachers  would  be  reduced  by  38. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  some  few  of  these  classes 
the  rooms  are  too  small  to  accommodate  45  pupils,  it  is  also  true 
that  it  is  wasteful  extravagance  to  allow  half-classes  to  be 
formed  in  hall-rooms  and  hired  shanties. 
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While  it  is  true  there  has  been  some  falling  off  in  attendance 
in  some  schools  during  the  year,  it  is  also  true  that  a  great  many 
classes  were  not  filled  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

Even  taking  every  qualifying  circumstance  into  consider- 
ation, it  must  be  evident  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
school  year  in  July  there  could  be  a  reduction  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  classes  of  at  least  20  classes  without  any  injury  whatever 
to  the  schools. 

The  schools  on  the  whole  would  gain  by  the  reduction,  and 
the  only  loss  would  be  the  appointment  of  20  additional  teachers. 

The  teachers  consolidated  out  would  be  provided  for  in  fill- 
ing vacancies  by  resignation  and  leave  of  absence.  In  view  of 
these  facts  it  is  evident  to  me  that  no  further  election  of  teach- 
ers to  the  Substitute  Class  ought  to  be  made  during  the  months 
of  May  and  June.  The  financial  question  is  a  solid  fact  to  be 
considered.  I  do  not  desire  to  have  any  reduction  of  teachers' 
salaries.  I  wish  to  have  all  classes  filled  up  to  their  full  stand- 
ard in  order  that  no  reduction  shall  be  made.  In  order  to  avoid 
a  repetition  of  the  very  loose  and  defective  classification  in  many 
schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  in  July  last 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  Board  the  following  amendment  to 
Section  159  of  the  Rules,  which  I  ask  to  have  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  This  amendment,  if  adopted  by  the 
Board,  might  be  some  slight  check  on  the  creation  of  un- 
necessary classes : 

'  'At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  in  July,  Principals  must 
classify  their  schools  under  the  following  general  provisions  : 

' '  If  there  is  good  seating  capacity  in  the  room,  each  primary 
grade  and  grammar  grade  class  shall  consist  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  in  July  of  at  least  50  pupils;  provided,  that 
receiving  classes  may  be  limited  to  45;  that  when  there  is  only 
one  eighth  grade  class  in  a  grammar  school  the  number  in 
that  class  may  consist  of  not  less  than  30;  that  in  schools  hav- 
ing less  than  four  classes  the  number  may  be  modified  to  meet 
the  needs  of  classification. ' ' 
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COMPARATIVE  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


> 
9>t 


p 


rt 


3  to 
ocrq 

(0 


32,183 
32,146 
31,316 

30,191 
31,609 

31,352 
31,809 
32,284 


734 
716 

799 
806 
828 

859 
871 


Go 


401  25 
698,743  80 
726,175  65 
741,951  45 
760,742  10 
795,106  80 
810,989  54 
823,000  00 


2.  Hi 

ft)  <T 

cr.  o 


> 

£  fa 

2  ^ 
n  n> 


?52,342  55 
28,431  85 
15,776  80 
18,790  65 
34,364  70 
15,882  74 
12,000  00 


44 
45 
40 

37^ 
3S 

36  y2 
36^ 
36 


520  08 
21 75 
23 19 
24  00 

24  38 

25  36 
25  49 
25  49 


A  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  face  of  an 
almost  stationary  school  attendance  cannot  go  on  much  longer 
without  ending  in  a  reduction  of  salaries.  No  matter  how 
strong  the  demand  for  "  places,"  it  is  high  time  to  put  on  the 
brakes. 

I  have  'discharged  my  duty  by  calling  your  attention  to  the 
facts;  the  power  and  responsibility  of  action  rests  with  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Board  who  have  the  power  of  a  vote 
upon  the  question. 

NAMKS   OF   SCHOOLS. 

During  the  administration  of  the  present  Board  appropriate 
names  have  been  given  to  a  large  number  of  schools.  For  the 
purpose  of  future  reference  I  give  a  full  list  of  the  schools  and 
of  the  persons  in  whose  honor  the  names  were  given.  The 
schools  marked  by  a  star  indicate  those  named  by  the  present 
Board: 
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KINDERGARTEN  WORK. 

The  kindergarten  work  in  ' '  receiving  classes ' '  has  been 
carried  on  successfully  during  the  year,  though  in  some  schools 
the  work  was  necessarily  suspended  for  lack  of  materials.  The 
free  kindergartens  of  the  city,  though  governed  by  private 
boards  and  supported  by  private  subscriptions  and  endowments, 
really  constitute  an  introductory  integral  part  of  the  common 
school  system. 

The  good  work  of  these  schools  is  evident  when  the  chil- 
dren enter  the  public  schools. 

RESULTS   OF   KINDERGARTEN    TRAINING. 

In  her  annual  report  for  1891,  Mrs.  Cooper  states  the  fol- 
lowing notable  facts: 

"1.  During  the  twelve  years  we  have  had  nearly  nine  thousand  child- 
ren under  our  care  and  training.  The  children  who  were  with  us  in  the 
earliest  years  of  our  work  are  now  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 
We  have  followed  these  children  as  closely  as  possible  since  they  left  us, 
and  after  the  most  rigid  investigation  we  do  not  find  our  Kindergarten 
children  among  the  juvenile  offenders.  Their  names  are  not  to  be  found 
upon  the  Police  records;  and  this,  too,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  our  Kin- 
dergartens are  located  in  the  districts  where  criminals  are  made. 

"  2.  We  have  pursued  every  avenue  of  information,  only  to  find  one 
arrest  for  petty  offenses  among  the  8,000  children  that  have  attended  the 
Kindergartens  during  the  last  eleven  years — and  as  he  was  a  feeble- 
minded boy,  with  an  inborn  mania  for  setting  fire  to  things,  we  counted 
him  out  entirely.  He  was  deemed  irresponsible,  and  placed  in  confine- 
ment to  keep  him  from  mischief. 

"3.  The  wonderful  growth  of  the  work  of  the  Golden  Gate  Associa- 
tion is  best  shown  by  a  brief  summarized  statement  of  progress  made  from 
year  to  year.  This  progress  could  not  have  been  made,  except  for  the 
quick  and  generous  response  of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  for  aid  in 
carrying  on  this  work.  No  appeal  has  ever  been  made  in  vain.  In  fact, 
the  aid  has  often  come  from  the  most  unexpected  sources.  No  sooner 
would  there  be  a  pressing  demand  for  enlarged  work,  in  order  to  take  in 
the  little  ones,  who  were  pleading  at  our  Kindergarten  doors,  than  some 
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noble-hearted  man  or  woman  would  be  moved  to  send  some  unsolicited 
gift  to  the  work.  Just,  for  all  the  world,  as  if  the  angels,  who  guard  the 
little  children,  were  sent  on  heavenly  errand  in  their  behalf. 

"a  plea  for  motherhood. 

"4.  In  a  strong  and  convincing  argument,  in  behalf  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten in  the  Public  School  system,  Dr.  Harris  says  : 

"  '  A  young  woman  will  find  so  much  culture  of  thought  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  discussion  of  Froebel's  insights  and  theories  ;  *  *  * 
experience  that  will  prove  invaluable  to  her  as  a  wife  and  mother,  that 
she  will  serve  her  apprenticeship  in  the  Kindergarten  gladly,  though  it 
be  no  part  of  her  intention  to  follow  teaching  as  a  vocation.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  system,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  public  schools,  to  educate  young 
women  in  these  valuable  matters  relating  to  the  early  training  of  child- 
ren. I  have  thought,'  he  continues,  '  that  the  benefit  derived  by  the  two 
hundred  young  women  of  the  St.  Louis  Kindergartens  from  the  lectures 
of  Miss  Blow,  to  be  of  sufficient  value  to  compensate  the  city  for  the  cost 
of  the  Kindergartens.  A  nobler  and  more  enlightened  womanhood  will 
result,  and  the  family  will  prove  a  better  nurture  for  the  child.  Here  we 
come  upon  the  most  important  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  gen- 
eral introduction  of  the  Kindergarten.  If  the  teachers  are  no  better  than 
the  average  mothers  in  our  families, '  continues  Dr.  Harris,  '  it  is  evident 
that  the  system  of  Froebel  cannot  effect  any  great  reform  in  society.  It 
is  useless  to  expect  social  regeneration  from  persons  who  are  not  them- 
selves regenerated.' 

"  And  so  our  plea  is  to  mothers.  It  is  only  by  the  slow,  but  sure 
alembic  of  healthful,  intelligent  parentage,  that  the  frailties,  weaknesses 
and  imperfections  of  childhood  will  ever  be  eliminated,  and  that  each 
successive  generation  shall  set  out  from  a  higher  point  of  departure. 

"What  our  country  most  needs  to-day,  is  a  powerful  revival  of 
motherhood.  A  careful  study  of  the  grand  principles  of  Froebel,  as 
enunciated  through  the  Kindergarten,  would  bring  about  a  genuine  Pen- 
tecostal season  of  sweet  and  lovely  maternity,  adding  a  great  multitude 
of  converts  to  the  order  of  true  motherhood. 

"5.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  commendation  of  our  devoted 
Kindergartners.  The  self-sacrificing  labors  of  a  true  Kindergartner  are 
not  to  be  computed  by  words,  or  recompensed  by  mere  monthly  salary. 
No  effort,  no  painstaking,  no  diligence,  no  self-renunciation  is  deemed 
too  great  by  these  self-sacrificing  teachers.  They  love  the  little  ones, 
and  care  for  them  with  true  maternal  tenderness.  Many  of  these  child- 
ren have  never  known  what  tenderness  was  before.  The  Superintendent 
has  often  been  at  the  Kindergartens  at  almost  nightfall,  and  found  the 
teachers  still  at  work  in  some  loving  ministry.  They  are  at  once  teacher, 
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minister,  physician,  consoler,  tailor,  dressmaker,  adviser,  peacemaker, 
purveyor,  planner  and  foster-mother  to  their  little  charges.  They  are 
often  called  in  to  settle  family  disputes,  and  not  unfrequently  they  prove 
real  ministering  angels  in  the  wretched  homes  of  poverty  and  crime. 
The  taxpayers  of  San  Erancisco  will  never  know  how  much  they  are  in  - 
debted  to  the  devoted  Kindergarten  teachers  of  this  city.  Every  dollar 
paid  to  them  is  an  investment  that  will  pay  handsome  dividends.  It  is 
an  insurance  policy  in  behalf  of  their  own  children.  They  are  laying 
foundations  for  good  citizenship  in  those  who  might  otherwise  become 
criminals." 

A    KINDERGARTEN    NORMAL    CLASS. 

6.  The  Golden  Gate  Kindergarten  Association  has  recently 
established  a  free  Normal  School,  concerning  which  Mrs.  Sarah 
B.  Cooper  writes  as  follows  in  her  report  for  1891  : 

' '  With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Kindergarten  work  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Association  came  the  increased  demand  for  workers  within  the 
field.  The  necessity  for  a  Normal  and  Training  Department,  organically 
connected  with  the  work,  seemed,  more  and  more,  to  be  an  imperative 
condition  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  and  best  results.  With  thirty 
or  more  Kindergartens,  and  a  prospect  of  increasing  numbers,  the  work 
is  a  kind  of  Public  School  system,  on  a  limited  scale.  From  the  earliest 
foundation  of  our  work  everything  has  been  carefully  systematized,  both 
financially  and  educationally,  until  the  Golden  Gate  Association  has 
been  characterized  by  the  highest  educational  authority  in  the  country 
as  the  best  organized  Kindergarten  system  in  the  world.  No  pains  or 
expense  have  been  spared  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  possible.  But  the  ideal 
has  not  yet  been  attained.  Ear  from  it.  It  is  the  aim  to  have  '  each  to- 
morrow find  us  further  than  to-day. '  To  this  end  the  Free  Normal  and 
Training  Department  has  been  established." 
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KINDERGARTEN   DIRECTORY, 


Free  Kindergartens  as  Now  Re-organized  and  Carried    on. 


STANFORD  FREE  KINDERGARTENS. 

Stanford  Free  Kindergarten  No.  i 1906  Mason  street 

Stanford  Free  Kindergarten  No.  2 1906  Mason  street 

Stanford  Free  Kindergarten  No.  3 . .  Eighth  and  Brannan  streets 
Stanford  Free  Kindergarten  No.  4. .  Eighth  and  Brannan  streets 
Stanford  Free  Kindergarten  No.  5 3270  Mission  street 

HEARST  FREE  KINDERGARTENS. 

Hearst  Free  Kindergarten  No.   i 512  Union  street 

Hearst  Free  Kindergarten  No.  2   512  Union  street 

Hearst  Free  Kindergarten  No.  3 512  Union  street 

HELPING  HAND  FREE  KINDERGARTENS. 

Helping  Hand  Free  Kindergarten  No.  i   512  Union  street 

Hepling  Hand  Free  Kindergarten  No.  2 512  Union  street 

Helping  Hand  Free  Kindergarten  No.  3 512  Union  street 

J.  SHELDON  LUX  POTTER  FREE  KINDERGARTENS. 

J.  Sheldon  Lux  Potter  Free  Kindergarten  . .  74  W.  Mission  street 
J.  Sheldon  Lux  Potter  Free  Kindergarten.  .74  W.  Mission  street 

Produce  Exchange  Free  Kindergarten 1233  Pacific  street 

Lester  Norris  Memorial  Free  Kindergarten.  .1231  Pacific  street 
Huntington  Free  Kindergarten 1233  Pacific  street 
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Pope  Free  Kindergarten 213  Ninth  street 

Hazel  Montgomery  Free  Kindergarten    . .    ....  211  Ninth  street 

W 1 1, lard  Free  Kindergarten 1505^  Turk  street 

Emily  Faithfull  Free  Kindergarten 3270  Mission  street 

Two  Friends'  Free  Kindergarten 1018  Folsom  street 

Potrero  Free  Kindergarten Tennessee  and  Solano  streets 

T.  Fuller  Shattuck  Jr.  Memorial  Free  Kindergarten 

74  W.  Mission  street 

Emily  P.  Walker  Memorial  Free  Kindergarten 

211  Ninth  street 

Merchants'  Free  Kindergarten 74  W.  Mission  street 

Pearl  Dowda  Memorial  Free  Kindergarten.  ..2927  Mission  street 
William  N.  Steuben  Memorial  Free  Kindergarten 

.    .    ..  101  Nineteenth  street 

Insurance  Free  Kindergarten 101  Nineteenth  street 

Attorneys'  Free  Kindergarten 535  Castro  street 

Real  Estate  Free  Kindergarten  535  Castro  street 

Total  number  of  children  enrolled  during  the  year,  2,637. 
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EFFECTS   ON   THE   PUBUC  SCHOOES. 

The  training  received  in  the  free  kindergarten  schools  is 
having  a  marked  effect  on  the  children  that  enter  the  receiving 
classes  of  the  public  schools.  I  asked  Miss  Agnes  Manning, 
Principal  of  the  Webster  School,  one  of  the  largest  primary 
schools  in  the  city,  to  give  me  a  written  opinion  on  this  point, 
and  received   the   following   statement : 

Superintendent  Swett : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  tell  you  why  I  am  so  strongly  in  favor  of 
Kindergartens. 

My  school  is  in  a  crowded  neighborhood.  I  have  many  children 
from  tenement-houses  and  from  the  narrow  streets  south  of  Market 
street. 

Before  the  days  of  the  Kindergarten  these  children,  as  soon  as  they 
could  crawl,  spent  their  waking  lives  on  the  sidewalks.  From  the  age 
of  two  to  six  3Tears  they  pursued  the  education  of  the  street.  The  conse- 
quences were  that  at  six  they  came  to  us  with  a  fund  of  information  of 
the  worst  description,  and  a  vocabulary  that  might  excite  the  envy  of 
the  Barbary  Coast. 

At  the  commencement  of  each  new  year  they  tumbled  over  each 
other  in  their  rude  haste  to  take  up  the  unexplored  life  of  a  school.  They 
were  in  tens,  fifties,  hundreds  in  our  yards.  The  novelty  being  past,  the 
hard  struggle  commenced  of  keeping  them  from  joining  the  army  of 
truants,  and  leading  them  into  habits  of  work  and  cleanliness.  When 
I  made  my  appearance  it  was  the  signal  for  such  asides  as,  "  Cheese  it !" 
"Die  low  !"     "  Here's  the  boss,  kids  !" 

A  freckle-faced,  blue-eyed,  innocent-looking  boy  would  shock  and 
astound  us  by  swearing  as  roundly  as  a  Nevada  mule-driver.  He  had 
four  years  of  street  training,  and  it  was  uphill  work  to  uproot  the  ill 
weeds  so  rankly  sown,  and  a  slow  task  cultivating  a  different  and  better 
crop. 

The  Kindergartens  have  changed  all  this.  They  have  taken  the 
babies  that  used  to  be  consigned  to  the  curbstone,  trained  and  guided 
them  along  a  path  of  development.  They  have  wisely  attempted  no 
cramming  of  the  infant  brain  with  premature  scholarship.  They  have 
surrounded  the  young  lives  with  a  fresh  atmosphere.  They  have  passed 
the  hours  in  pleasant  games,  taught  a  purer  language  and  led  the  little 
feet  into  a  new  civilization.  . 
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The  children  of  tenement-houses  and  narrow  streets  still  come  in 
tens,  fifties  and  hundreds  to  begin  life  in  a  new  school  at  the  beginning 
of  each  school  year.  I  hear  no  more,  however,  the  wild  phrases  of  the 
Barbary  Coast  or  the  mule-drivers'  oaths.  The  little  ones  are  clean,  self- 
respecting,  eager  for  knowledge.  They  have  opinions  of  their  own  on 
many  things,  and  are  quite  anxious  to  express  them.  They  neither  know 
how  to  read  nor  to  write.  They  have  been  taught  to  see,  to  observe,  to 
tell  about  what  they  see  and  hear.  They  have  been  taught  to  respect 
older  people,  to  be  honest,  to  tell  the  truth. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  now  to  find  a  child  that  does  not  know  it  is  wrong 
to  steal.  If  you  meet  one  you  may  be  sure  he  has  never  been  in  a  Kin- 
dergarten. It  used  to  be  a  common  thing  to  find  blase  villains  of  six, 
who  would  steal  anything  on  which  the}'  could  lay  their  hands.  They 
were  always  "finding"  their  neighbors'  pencils,  sponges,  strings,  pic- 
tures, books  or  stray  toys.  When  caught  in  the  act,  they  would  grin  in 
your  face-  and  tell  you,  "Them  as  finds,  keeps." 

I  think  you  will  now  understand  why  I  am  so  strongly  in  favor  of 

Kindergartens. 

AGNES  M.  MANNING, 

Webster  School,  July  21,  1892. 
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THE     HIGH     SCHOOLS. 

During  the  past  three  3Tears  the  city  has  maintained  three 
High  Schools:  the  Boys',  the  Girls'  and  the  Cogswell  Mission. 
The  number  of  graduates  from  these  schools  in  Maj^,  1892,  was 
as  follows: 


NAMES 

OF 

SCHOOLS. 

BOYS. 

GIRLS. 

Girls'  High    

39 

31 

73 
28 

Cogswell  Mission 

19 

Totals 

53 

132 

Total  number  of  graduates 190 


THE   GROWTH   OF   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

The  first  attempt  to  organize  a  high  school  in  this  city  was 
made  in  1*856.  The  school  was  established  under  the  name  of 
the  "Union  Grammar  School,"  out  of  deference  to  a  strong 
public  opinion  against  high  schools.  It  opened  with  80  pupils, 
35  boys  and  45  girls.  Ellis  H.  Holmes  was  Principal,  and 
George  W.  Minns  Assistant  Principal.  Two  years  later  the 
Board  of  Education  dared  to  name  it  a  High  School.  On  the 
19th  da}^  of  September,  i860,  the  new  High  School  building, 
on  Powell  street  near  Clay,  was  dedicated  b}r  appropriate  cere- 
monies. Thomas  Starr  King  delivered  an  eloquent  address, 
from  which  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following  extract: 


"  It  is  now,  throughout  this  State,  the  time  of  rejoicing  in  the  har- 
vest. We  have  been  reading  in  the  papers  glowing  accounts  of  many 
district  agricultural  fairs.     This  very  day  the  yearly  State  fair  is  to  be 
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inaugurated  in  the  Capital.  What  interest  is  felt,  throughout  the  State, 
in  the  improvements  of  stock,  in  the  new  varieties  of  fruit,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  more  efficient  and  economical  machinery  for  planting,  reap- 
ing, threshing,  stacking  !  The  man  who  refines  a  breed  of  sheep  ;  the 
man  who  brings  from  his  ranch  a  calf  or  colt  perfect,  according  to  its 
type  ;  the  man  who  displays  the  noblest  yoke  of  steers  ;  the  cultivator 
who  offers  to  view  the  soundest  and  sweetest  plums,  the  most  lovely  and 
savory  peach,  the  weightiest  cluster  of  grapes,  or  who  can  say  the  wisest 
word  about  preventing  the  curled  leaf  in  peach  trees,  the  rust  in  wheat, 
the  '  foul  brood '  among  bees ;  yes,  the  man  who  produces  a  mammoth 
pumpkin,  a  monstrous  sweet  potato,  a  beet  that  will  half  fill  a  barrel,  a 
watermelon  as  ample  as  Daniel  Lambert  in  girth,  is  heard  of  throughout 
a  county,  perhaps  throughout  the  limits  of  the  State. 

"  What  interest  in  education  can  we  bring  yet  into  competition  with 
this  scientific  enthusiasm  for  vegetable  and  animal  products  ?  What 
would  the  honest  answer  be,  taking  the  State  through,  if  we  should  ask 
which  the  people  of  the  State  were  more  concerned  about,  a  better  type 
of  calves  or  a  higher  grade  of  children  ;  more  efficient  grazing-grounds  or 
more  thorough  school  training;  vineyards  that  should  double  their  profits 
or  methods  of  education  that  should  equip  pupils  twice  as  efficiently  for 
noble  success  in  life  ;  the  reclaiming  of  tule  lands  or  the  gathering  of 
twice  as  many  youth,  who  now  receive  no  instruction,  into  the  intellectual 
folds  where  they  may  have  a  teacher's  care  ?  Alas  !  we  know  what  it 
would  be.  If  one  tithe,  or  one  hundredth  part,  of  the  watchful,  patient, 
cultured  and  strenuous  exertion  that  has  been  expended  by  the  general 
community  on  peach-raising,  short-horned  cattle,  the  perfecting  of  horses 
and  bee-culture,  during  the  last  five  years,  had  been  devoted  to  the 
training  of  children,  and  fitting  them  to  be  competent  masters  of  their 
fathers'  colts  and  meadows,  and  carrot  fields,  the  State,  to-day,  would  be 
immeasurably  advanced,  beyond  its  present  attainment,  in  civilization. 
We  should  not  read  such  sad  statistics  as  are  forced  upon  us  now,  showing 
that  hardly  more  than  a  third  of  the  children  of  the  State  attend  regu- 
larly any  school. 

"  There  is  really  some  danger  that  we  shall  be  pulled  down,  materi- 
alized, half-barbarized,  by  the  very  advance  and  splendor  of  our  scientific 
control  of  the  elements  of  agricultural  opulence.  One  of  our  poets  tells 
us  that  now 

"  '  Things  are  in  the  saddle, 
And  ride  mankind.' 

"It  behooves  us  to  be  a  little  careful  lest  we  cultivate  beeves  and 
racers  to  such  superiority  over  ourselves  that  they  shall  get  the  upper 
hands,  and  we  find  ourselves,  after  a  generation  or  so,  in  which  animals 
rise  and  children  sink,  yoked  and  harnessed,  owned  by  our  Durhams, 
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and  Alderneys,  and  Morgans,  and  perhaps  fatted  for  their  advanced  and 
dominant  appetites. 

"  The  spiritual  forces  must  be  started  soon  in  States  like  this,  and 
trained  to  ten  times  their  present  vigor,  or  we  shall  be  unable  to  wield 
the  majestic  armor  and  implements  of  our  science  and  materialistic  cul- 
ture. And  this  building,  which  lifts  the  torch  of  education  higher,  as  a 
beacon  to  the  State,  which  will  turn  out  nobler  specimens  of  young  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  invites  us,  by  peculiar  fitness,  in  this  harvest- 
time,  to  rejoice  in  its  completion,  and  to  express  our  gratitude  by  elabo- 
rate ceremonial  and  reverent  prayer. 

"And  we  should  rejoice  also  to  be  here,  to-day,  in  order  to  pay  a 
conscious  and  deliberate  tribute  to  the  service  of  teachers  in  our  civiliza- 
tion. Every  time  I  enter  a  school-building  I  travel  back  to  the  time, 
twenty  years  ago  (when  I  was  a  young  man),  when  my  name  was  enrolled 
in  the  army  of  instructors.  During  the  three  years  of  service  appointed 
to  me  in  that  department,  I  learned  so  much  of  the  difficulties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  office,  that  the  stepping  into  a  piilpit  seemed  like 
passing  into  an  easier  sphere  of  duty.  It  is  not  on  abstract  grounds  and 
observation,  but  on  trials  which  gave  me  my  first  knowledge  of  what 
serious  responsibility  is,  and  of  how  closely  moral  forces  must  be  allied 
with  intellectual  ones  in  every  successful  school,  that  my  own  reverence 
for  the  teacher's  call  and  duty  is  based.  And  from  that  day  to  this  it 
has  been  widening  and  deepening. 

"We  do  not  pay  our  social  reverence  wisely  as  yet,  even  in  our  most 
advanced  and  thoughtful  communities.  The  men  who  do  the  most  for 
the  world  are  those  who  work  scientifically  upon  the  land,  increasing  its 
productiveness  without  exhausting  its  fertility — and  the  men  who  in- 
crease the  mental  and  moral  forces  of  the  State.  These  classes  are  the 
fountains  of  lasting  power,  and  the  true  conservators  of  public  health 
and  vigor.  In  a  truly  ordered  society,  these  classes  would  receive  the 
heartiest  and  most  stable  honor." 

The  Boys  and  Girls'  High  School  was  continued  in  the 
new  building  until  1864,  when  the  girls  were  removed  to  a 
separate  school,  the  boys  remaining  in  the  building  on  Powell 
street. 

The  number  of  graduates  from  this  school  was  not  large,  but 
a  number  of  the  girls  who  became  teachers  are  now  occupying 
prominent  positions  in  the  School  Department. 
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NUMBER   OF   GRADUATES. 


BOYS. 

GIRLS. 

TOTAL. 

1861  

1862  

7 
7 
5 

4 
15 
13 

II 
22 

1863 

18 

Total . .              

19 

,      32 

51 

More  than  to  any  other  one  man,  the  establishment  of  this 
High  School  was  due  to  William  Sherman  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  % 

THE   GIRLS'    HIGH   SCHOOL. 


This  school  was  opened  in  1864,  Ellis  H.  Holmes,  Principal, 
as  an  English  High  School. 

In  1 87 1  a  full  classical  course  in  Latin  and  Greek  was  organ- 
ized on  the  recommendation  of  Deputy  Superintendent  John 
Swett. 

In  1876  the  teacher  of  the  classical  department  resigned,  the 
number  of  pupils  in  this  course  having  dwindled  down  to  half 
a  dozen. 

In  1876  Mr.  Holmes  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  John 
Swett. 

In  the  same  year,  on  recommendation  of  the  Principal,  a  post- 
graduate class  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  young 
women  to  enter  the  State  University,  or  to  become  teachers. 

The  following  year  a  Latin  course  was  organized  by  the  Prin- 
cipal. This  continued  for  several  years,  until  the  teacher 
resigned  and  the  Board  failed  to  elect  another  teacher. 

In  1889  a  Latin  course  was  again  started,  and  in  1890  Greek 
was  added. 
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In  1889  Mr.  Swett  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Mary 
W.  Kincaid.  In  1891  Mrs.  Kincaid  resigned  and  was  suc- 
cesded  for  six  months  by  Frank  Morton  as  temporal  Princi- 
pal, and  in  July,  1892,  by  Elisha  Brooks  as  Principal.  After 
considerable  difficulty  in  hunting  through  school  reports,  I 
have  secured  the  full  statistics  of  the  number  of  graduates  from 
this  school,  and  I  place  them  on  record  in  this  report  for 
future  reference. 

GRADUATES   OE    THE    GIRLS '    HIGH    SCHOOL, 
1865  TO  1892. 


1865 20 

1866 13 

1867 34 

1868 33 

1869 18 

1870 35 

1871 36 

1872 31 

1873 50 

1874 54 

1875 88 

1876 90 

1877 101 

1878 154 

1879 186 


1880 205 

1881 187 

1882 170 

1883 159 

1884 215 

1885 179 

1886 189 

1887 160 

1888 121 

1889 130 

1890 104 

1891 82 

1892 78 

Total 2940 


During  the  first  13  years  of  the  school,  under  the  principal- 
ship  of  Mr.  Holmes,  there  were  graduated  516  students;  during 
the  succeeding  13  years,  under  Mr.  Swett,  2,160;  since  that 
time — 3  years — 269. 

There  were  graduated  from  the  original  Boys'  and  Girls' 
High  School,  1861  to  1863,  32  girls;  from  the  Cogswell  Mission 
High  School,  47  girls,  and  from  the  Boys'  High  School,  1888 
to  1892,  70  girls,  making  a  grand  total  of  3,084  girls  graduated 
from  all  the  High  Schools  since  their  organization. 
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THE    NORMAL    CLASS. 

This  class  was  established  in  1876  as  a  post-graduate  class  of 
the  Girls'  High  School. 

In  the  beginning  it  met  with  bitter  opposition  from  teachers, 
parents  and  some  members  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  prejudices  of  believers  in  the  "  old  education  "  were  all 
arrayed  against  it.  Several  times  in  the  first  eight  3'ears  of  its 
existence  the  ' '  opposition  ' '  came  dangerously  near  to  securing 
a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  favor  of  its  abolition. 
But  it  survived  all  attacks.  More  than  400  of  its  graduates 
have  been  elected  as  teachers  in  the  city  schools.  Nearly  300 
are  now  teaching  in  these  schools,  and  as  mail}-  more  are  teach- 
ing in  other  schools  in  the  State. 

Mrs.  MaryW.  Kincaid  was  appointed  teacher  of  the  Normal 
Class  in  1876,  and  continued  in  charge  of  it  until  1889,  when 
she  became  Principal  of  the  High  School. 


GRADUATES    OF    THE    NORMAL    CLASS. 


1877 31 

1878 25 

1879 37 

1880 70 

1881 86 

1882 125 

1883 54 

1884 56 

1885 64 


i885 .    66 

1887 116 

1888 74 

1889 60 

1890 89 

1891 75 

1892 72 

Total 1 100 


THE    BOYS'    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


This  school  was  organized  as  an  English  High  School  in 
1S64,  in  the  Powell  street  building.  At  the  same  time  a  "  Latin 
High  School  for  Boys"  was  established  into  which  boys  were  ad- 
mitted before  completing  the  grammar  school  course,  from  what 
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i 
is  now  termed  trie  sixth  grade.  This  school  was  modeled 
after  the  famous  Boston  Latin  School.  It  opened  with  a  large 
number  of  pupils.  It  graduated  5  pupils  in  1865,  then  went 
into  decline,  and  was  consolidated  with  the  English  High 
School  during  the  year  1867.  The  cause  of  the  failure  of  this 
school  was  a  lack  of  wise  management. 

The  plan  of  beginning  a  classical  course  at  from  1 1  to  12 
years  of  age  was  a  good  one.  Pupils  intending  to  pursue  a 
college  education  ought  to  begin  the  study  of  a  modern  lan- 
guage and  Latin  at  an  earlier  age  than  they  now  do  in  the  High 
School. 

George  W.  Minns,  the  first  Principal  of  the  Boj^s'  High 
School,  served  one  year  and  was  then  elected  Principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Theodore  Bradle3%  who  remained 
Principal  until  1875.  During  this  period  of  ten  years  the  total 
number  of  graduates  was  only  90,  an  average  of  9  a  year.  This 
small  number  of  graduates  was  owing  to  two  causes : 

First.  An  unreasonably  high  standard  of  admission  which 
excluded  large  numbers  of  boys  of  the  grammar  schools  that 
were  fairly  fitted  to  enter. 

Second.  A  rigid,  cold-blooded,  hard-hearted,  cast-iron  sys- 
tem of  discipline  and  of  "  marking  credits  in  daily  recitations, " 
that  made  life  a  burden  to  high-spirited  boys. 

If  the  same  standard  of  abstruse  written  examinations  that 
was  in  use  from  1865  to  1875  were  to  be  now  applied  to  the 
High  Schools,  more  than  half  the  pupils  that  are  now  annually 
admitted  would  be  rejected. 

A   E.ARK   OlyD   FOSSIL. 

One  of  the  questions  used  in  that  period  remains  in  my 
memory  as  a  type  of  many  others.  It  was  as  follows:  "Who 
was  the  first  Governor  of  North  Carolina? ' '  None  of  the  pupils 
could  answer;  none  of  the  grammar  school  Principals  knew 
the  answer;  and  when,  in  despair,  one  forlorn  teacher  went  to 
the  Principal  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  who  had  prepared  the 
questions,  he  replied,  "I  don't  know.     It  is  the  pupil's  busi- 
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ness  to  find  out."  For  myself,  I  may  here  state  that  I  never 
succeeded  in  finding  out  ' '  the  name  of  the  first  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,"  until,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  just  after 
having  written  the  preceding  paragraph.  As  I  was  reading 
Campbell's  recently  published  history  of  "The  Puritans  in 
England,  Holland  and  America, "  I  came  across  the  long  sought 
for  information.  The  first  Governor  of  North  Carolina  was 
of  Scotch-Irish  Puritan  descent,  and  his  name  was  Richard 
Caswell.  I  think,  now,  that  I  might  be  able  to  pass  examin- 
ation for  admission  to  the  Boys'  High  School  of  1866. 

In  1875  T.  W.  Reid  became  Principal  and  the  school  began 
to  improve,  as  is  shown  by  the  increased  number  of  graduates. 
In  1882  Mr.  Reid  was  elected  President  of  the  State  University. 
The  succeeding  Principals  were  Mr.  Blackburn,  James  K.  Wil- 
son and  Frank  Morton,  the  present  Principal. 

In  1888,  girls  were  admitted  to  the  classical  course  in  this 
school,  which  has  since  remained  a  school  for  both  boys  and 
girls.     At  present  about  one-third  of  the  pupils  are  girls. 

GRADUATES  OF  THE  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


iSbj.. 

1868... 

1869.. 

1870.. 

1871... 

1872'. 

1873.. 

1874.. 

1875- 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 


Total— Boys. 
Girls . 


BOYS. 

9 
10 

15 
20 

15 
5 
7 

13 
16 
22 
28 
27 
25 
35 


1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1S85. 
1886. 
1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890, 

1891 

1892. 


GIRLS. 

2 

n 
1 

.      16 
14 

■  31 


BOYS. 

3° 
35 
62 

38 
59 
48 

48 


43 
60 


7i 
42 


933 

70 


Total 1003 
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COGSWELL    MISSION    HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  Cogswell  Polytechnical  College  having  become  finan- 
cially embarrassed,  the  Trustees  leased  the  building  and  fix- 
tures at  a  nominal  rent  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  city 
assumed  the  expenses  of  the  school,  about  $20,000  a  year. 

The  school  was  called  the  ' '  Cogswell  Mission  High  School. ' ' 
At  the  expiration  of  the  lease  in  1892,  the  school  reverted  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Cogswell  Polytechnical  College. 

GRADUATES. 


GIRLS. 


1890 
1891. 
1892. 


Total. 


1 
16 
19 

36 


18 
28 


46 


Total 70 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  number  of  boys  and 
girls  graduated  from  all  the  City  High  Schools  from  the  begin- 
ning up  to  1892. 


BOYS. 

GIRLS. 

Original  High  School 

19 

5 

933 

32 

Latin  High  School 

Girls'  High ' 

70 

2940 

46 

36 

Total   

993 

3088 
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THE   COST   OF   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  three  High  Schools  have 
cost  in  round  numbers  $100,000  a  year. 

In  other  words,  one -eighth  of  all  the  money  expended  for 
teachers'  salaries  was  expended  in  educating  less  than  one-thir- 
tieth of  the  pupils.  In  the  meantime,  hundreds  of  primary 
children  have  been  kept  crowded  into  basement  rooms  and 
rented  shanties  at  the  expense  of  both  comfort  and  health.  The 
Cogswell  Mission  High  School  alone  has  cost  during  the  last 
three  years,  about  $20,000  a  year,  or  $60,000  in  all.  The  leas- 
ing of  that  school  building  for  $1  a  month  was  a  good  bargain 
for  the  Trustees  of  the  Cogswell  Poly  technical  College,  but  a 
bad  contract  for  the  School  Department.  The  $60,000  paid 
for  that  costly  elephant  would  have  built  and  equipped  two 
much-needed  school-houses  for  primary  children. 

The  Cogswell  College  is  a  richly  endowed  institution.  Under 
wise  and  economical  management  it  can  be  made  a  valuable 
school.  In  the  future  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Trustees  will 
keep  out  of  debt  and  manage  their  own  affairs  successfully  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  School  Department. 

Now  that  the  School  Department  is  relieved  of  this  costly 
' '  gift, ' '  the  expenses  of  the  two  High  Schools  will  be  reduced 
to  something  like  a  reasonable  proportion  in  comparison  with 
the  cost  of  the  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

THE    COMMERCIAL    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  organized  as  a  "  Commercial  School ' '  in 
1884,  in  the  original  High  School  building  on  Powell  street,  near 
Clay,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  Isador  Leszinsky  as  Prin- 
cipal. It  was  established  mainly  through  the  persistent  efforts 
of  Dr.  C.  D.  Cleveland  and  Isador  Daniel witz,  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  1884. 

In  the  beginning  the  course  was  limited  mainly  to  commer- 
cial arithmetic,    bookkeeping  and   commercial  law.     Stenog- 
6 
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raphy,  type-writing  and  Spanish  were  subsequently  added.  In 
1889  Mr.  Eeszins3T  was  succeeded  by  "Walter  W.  Bush  as  Prin- 
cipal. 

GRADUATES. 


TOTAL. 


The  Commercial  High  School  has  recently  been  transferred 
from  the  Powell-street  building  to  a  more  commodious  house  on 
the  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  enriched  and  enlarged,  and  it 
has  been  named  "The  Commercial  High  School."  It  includes 
one  course  of  two  years  and  another  of  three  years. 

Free  hand  drawing,  mechanical  drawing  and  architectural 
drawing  are  included  in  the  course.  A  shop  has  been  fitted  up 
for  woodwork. 

Algebra,  geometery,  physics,  zoology  and  literature  are 
included  in  the  course. 

It  opened  in  July,  1892,  with  nearly  500  students. 

The  establishment  of  this  school  on  its  present  basis  is  the 
most  important  educational  work  of  the  present  Board. 

Every  educational  step  in  advance  is  sharply  criticised,  and 
this  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
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At  therecent  meeting  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association, 
liel  1  in  this  city,  Prof.  Edmund  J.  James,  Professor  of  Political 
Science  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  an  address 
so  replete  with  sound  sense  and  so  pertinent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  school  that  I  quote  a  part  of  it,  and  regret  that 
there  is  not  space  for  every  word  of  it. 


SPECIAL   SCHOOLS. 

"  In  1760,  toward  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  only  a  few 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  the  only  schools  in  this 
country  were  the  elementary  school,  the  grammar  school  and  the  college. 
Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  that  very  many  pupils 
were  to  be  found  in  the  various  institutions.  A  knowledge  of  the  three 
R's  was  not  by  any  means  universal;  the  grammar  schools  were  not 
numerous  or  largely  attended;  the  colleges  were  few  in  number  and 
of  small  size.  The  American  college  of  that  day  had  a  very  narrow  cur- 
riculum, consisting  chiefly  of  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics.  It  limited 
itself  to  offering  a  so-called  liberal  education  to  such  young  men  as  were 
looking  forward  to  one  of  the  learned  professions — law,  medicine  or  the- 
ology. Aside  from  these  institutions  there  was  practically  no  oppor- 
tunity to  attain  any  sort  of  systematic  school  training.  There  was  no 
medical  school,  no  law  school,  no  theological  school,  no  school  of 
engineering,  no  dental  school,  or  veterinary  school,  or  musical  con- 
servatory, nor  in  leed  any  of  the  scores  of  special  institutions  now  open 
to  the  youth  of  oar  country.  The  first  professional  school  in  this  coun- 
try of  any  sort  was  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  founded  in  1763,  and  it  was  not  until  the  second  quarter  of 
this  century  that  any  special  schools,  except  those  for  law,  medicine 
and  theology,  were  organized. 

1  •  With  the  introduction  of  the  normal  schools,  about  1840,  began 
the  era  of  special  schools  in  this  country,  and  from  that  date  to  this, 
each  year  has  witnessed  not  only  the  opening  of  the  new  professional 
schools,  but  the  establishment  of  some  new  kind  of  school  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  better  training  for  practical  life. 

"  To-day  we  have  schools  where  the  future  lawyer,  dentist,  veterin- 
ary surgeon,  clergyman,  civil  engineer,  mechanical  engineer,  architect, 
musician,  painter,  elementary  school  teacher  can  find  each  a  special 
training  looking  toward  a  specific  duties  of  a  future  calling.  Nor  are 
the  special  schools  to  be  found  only  with  reference  to  the  learned  or 
quasi-learned  professions  just  mentioned.  They  are  springing  up  on 
every  hand  as  preparatory  institutions  for  the  mechanical  trades  as  well. 
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The  various  manual  training  schools,  the  trade  schools,  the  institutes  of 
all  kinds,  offer  to-day  facilities  for  the  learning  of  plumbing,  carpenter- 
ing, iron  working,  type  setting.  In  a  word,  the  era  of  systematic  train- 
ing in  an  educational  institution  for  the  active  duties  of  life  as  opposed 
to  the  era  of  hap-hazard  learning  one's  business  in  the  office,  the  field  or 
the  shop  seems  to  be  fairly  opened. 

"  Even  the  American  college  itself  has  felt  the  magic  influence  of 
this  new  spirit.  Eor  a  long  time  absolutely  inaccessible  to  any  appeals 
for  a  broadening  or  specialization  of  its  functions,  it  has  within  the  last 
generation,  entered  upon  a  new  career,  and  to-day  the  man  who  wishes. 
to  prepare  himself  to  teach  any  branch  of  human  science  will  find  some- 
where in  our  American  college  system  an  opportunity  to  get  that  special 
training  which  underlies  the  highest  sort  of  work  in   every  depar  tment. 

"  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  development  has 
gone  spontaneously,  or  quietly,  or  uniformly.  Every  step  in  this  line  of 
progress  has  been  achieved  in  the  face  of  indifference  or  of  active  and 
often  bitter  opposition.  It  has  been  in  nearly  every  case  the  work  of  a 
few  men  of  superior  insight  and  foresight;  of  men  who  have  discovered 
a  need,  had  the  energy  and  public  spirit  to  initiate  and  prosecute  a 
movement  which  should  end  in  its  satisfaction.  And  even  now  there  are 
few  portions  of  the  country  where  these  special  schools  mentioned  above 
exist  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  demand.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  victory  is  yet  won  in  the  sense  that  all  people  are  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  movement;  but  only  that  the  number  of  adherents  of  this 
tendency  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  active  opposition  is  steadily 
diminishing. 

"  Even  now  you  can  find  a  physician  here  and  there  who  advises  a 
young  man  not  to  go  to  a  medical  school,  but  rather  to  learn  medicine 
in  his  office,  and  by  accompanying  him  on  his  rounds.  It  is  no  common 
thing  for  a  lawyer  to  advise  his  young  friend  who  is  ambitious  to  enter 
the  legal  career,  not  to  waste  his  time  in  a  law  school.  There  are  still 
clergymen  who  depreciate  the  advantages  of  theological  seminaries. 
You  will  still  find  engineers  who  think  the  way  they  learned  the  busi- 
ness, viz.,  practical  field  work,  the  best.  But  on  the  whole,  it  is  now  per- 
fectly clear  where  the  victory  in  this  contest  lies.  With  every  improve- 
ment in  our  special  schools,  and  there  is,  alas,  room  for  almost  indefinite 
improvement  in  the  best  of  them,  the  ratio  of  those  who  seek  a  prelimi- 
nary preparation  for  life  through  them  rather  than  in  the  immediate  en- 
trance into  the  shop,  the  office,  or  the  pulpit,  is  bound  to  increase.  The 
victory  of  the  well-planned,  carefully  elaborated,  well-taught  curriculum 
of  the  special  school  over  the  hap-hazard,  pick-up-as-you-can  training  of 
so-called  practical  life  is  as  sure  in  the  domain  of  iron  and  wood  work  as 
in  that  of  law  and  medicine;  and  that  victory  is  sure  and  speedy  in  pro- 
portion as  the  demand  for  efficiency  becomes  more  imperative. 
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"To  set  forth  the  matter  in  hand  briefly:  Our  educational  system 
should  contain  a  scries  of  special  schools  whose  curriculum  should  have 
in  mind  the  w  ruts  of  the  future  business  man.  These  schools  should  be 
so  arranged  that  they  could  take  our  boys  at  the  age  they  are  obliged  to 
leave  school,  and  give  them  a  systematic,  well-rounded  special  training, 
a;  thorough  and  detailed  as  circumstances  may  permit. 

"This  calls  for  at  least  two  grades  of  schools — commercial  high 
schools  of  a  grade  similar  to  that  of  our  ordinary  village  and  city 
high  schools,  intended  especially  for  those  whose  time  or  means  do 
not  allow  them  to  go  to  school  beyond  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
year;  and  schools  of  finance  and  economy,  of  college  or  university 
grade,  intended  especially  for  those  who  can  pursue  their  education 
to  the  twenty-first  or  twenty-second  year.  These  institutions  should 
give  a  carefully  elaborated  curriculum  based  on  scientific  principle  and 
adapted  to  the  educational  possibilities  of  their  respective  students. 
There  should  be  also  technical  schools  pursuing  chiefly  practical  ends  like 
stenography,  type-writing,  etc.,  similar  to  our  present  so-called  commer- 
cial college. 


"  I  shall  ask  you  to  look  at  this  problem  of  commercial  education 
from  a  three-fold  point  of  view:  First,  that  of  the  efficiency  of  our  edu- 
cational system  as  a  whole;  second,  that  of  the  interests  of  business  life 
in  general;    third,  that  of  the  social  and  economic  advantage  in  society. 

"  The  interests  of  our  general  educational  system  demand  the  estab- 
lishment of  good  commercial  high  schools  and  of  good  schools  of 
finance  and  economy.  The  grade  and  rank  of  an  educational  system 
can  be  raised  only  in  proportion  as  it  incorporates  within  itself  a  suffi- 
cient variety  of  elements  to  correspond  to  the  varied  wants  of  society  it 
serves.  I  am  aware  that  this  principle  will  not  be  accepted  without 
question,  since  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  the  statement  that 
we  should  improve  our  existing  schools  rather  than  turn  attention  to 
new  ones;  that  we  should  concentrate  our  attention  upon  our  lower 
schools  and  let  the  higher  ones  take  care  of  themselves. 

"  All  history  proves  the  truth  of  the  opposite  view.  The  elementary 
schools  can  improve  only  as  the  level  of  the  higher  is  raised,  and  that 
from  two  causes.  On  the  on;  hand,  the  lower  schools  can  be  improved 
only  as  the  teachers  grow  better,  and  the  teachers  can,  as  a  body,  grow 
better  only  as  the  school  where  they  receive  their  training  is  improved. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  schools  can  be  improved  only  as  the  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  schools  improves,  and  as  it  has  at  hand  the  means 
of  measuring  the  relative  efficiency  of  school  systems.  But  these  latter 
elements  depend  upon  the  existence  of  many  high-grade  schools  of  supe- 
rior rank.  It  is  a  commonplace  in  education  that  improvement  comes 
from  the  top  down,  and  not  from  the  bottom  up. 
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"  It  is  equally  true  that  the  different  elements  in  a  school  system 
can  be  improved  only  as  the  system  itself  gradually  incorporates  all  the 
varied  elements  necessary  to  answer  the  public  want,  just  as  in  an  organic 
body  the  highest  usefulness  of  any  given  part  is  dependent  upon  a  har- 
monious combination  of  many  different  organs.  The  public  interest  in 
an  educational  system  increases  as  it  answers  more  and  more  fully  an 
increasing  number  of  wants,  and  from  this  public  interest  every  part 
profits. 

"  It  is  a  commonly  observed  and  much  lamented  fact  that  in  many 
portions  of  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  boys  in  our  public 
schools  is  decreasing,  or  at  least  is  not  increasing  as  one  interested  in 
public  schools  would  like  to  see  it,  and  that  in  all  places  the  number  of 
boys  at  schools  diminishes  very  rapidly  as  one  goes  up  in  the  different 
grades. 

"What  is  the  reason  of  this  phenomenon?  One  very  important 
reason  is,  of  course,  that  the  economic  condition  of  the  mass  Of  our  peo- 
ple is  such  that  they  cannot  afford  to  keep  their  boys  in  school  after 
their  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year.  They  must  at  that  age  commence  to 
earn  something.  Of  course,  it  would  make  little  difference  to  those  who 
are  absolutely  obliged  to  quit  what  the  subsequent  course  of  the  school 
may  be.  But  there  are  many  boys  whose  parents  could  keep  them  at 
school  several  years  longer  if  they  felt  that  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  such  further  schooling  would  out-balance  the  sacrifices  they  must 
make  to  render  it  possible.  At  present  the  only  higher  school  open  to 
them  is  the  ordinary  literary  high  school,  and,  while  they  would  be  glad 
if  their  children  could  get  this  additional  training,  they  are  not  con- 
vinced that  it  is  so  valuable  that  they  can  afford  the  necessary  sacrifice. 
Now  if  there  was  a  school  of  the  same  grade  as  the  high  school,  with  a 
curriculum  so  elaborated  and  adjusted  as  to  prepare  a  boy  immediately 
for  some  practical  work,  hundreds  of  parents  would  say  that  it  is  worth 
learning — our  boys  must  take  it.  The  result  would  be  that  a  new  class 
of  boys  would  be  reached  by  our  educational  system — a  new  line  of  in- 
terest enlisted  in  its  behalf. 

"This  fact  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  establishment  of  the  so- 
called  manual  training  high  schools  in  our  various  cities,  such  as  Phila- 
delphia, St.  Louis,  and  Chicago.  An  entirely  new  set  of  bo3^s  was 
reached,  the  public  interest  in  the  high  school  system  in  general  im- 
mensely increased,  and  the  whole  school  system,  public  and  private, 
strengthened. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  if  commercial  high  schools  were  estab- 
lished, with  three  and  four  year  courses,  looking  directly  toward  practi- 
cal business  life,  a  similar  result  would  show  itself.  New  classes  of  the 
community  would  be  interested  in  our  school  system,  and  every  part  of 
the  system  would  feel  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  new  interest. 

"  It  is  exactly  in  this  field  that  the  movement  for  commercial  edu- 
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cation  in  Western  Europe  shows  the  most  marked  and  satisfactory  suc- 
cess. In  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  Austria  a  most  excellent  system  of 
commercial  high  schools  has  been  developed,  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  valuable  features  of  their  educational  systems.  The 
full  description  of  typical  schools  of  this  sort  I  shall  give  in  the  report  to 
be  submitted  to  you. 

"I  will  only  mention  here  the  three  years'  course  in  the  Commercial 
Academy  at  Vienna,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  of  the 
schools  in  Europe.  This  course  of  study  embraces  accounting  in  all  its 
different  grades;  at  least  two  modern  languages,  usually  French  and 
.  English,  besides  the  mother  tongue;  of  commercial  geography,  of  his- 
tory, of  commerce,  of  mercantile  lav,-  and  practice  ;  of  the  history,  dis- 
tribution and  works  of  manufacture  of  commercial  products  ;  of  money, 
banking  and  insurance  ;  of  political  economy,  of  tariff,  legislation,  of  in- 
ternational exchange,  etc.,  etc.  In  a  word,  the  curriculum  consists  of 
such  branches  of  study  as  have  a  pretty  direct  bearing  upon  the  habits 
and  customs  of  trade.  Nor  is  the  instruction  a  mere  process  of  cramming 
in  facts  relating  to  industry  and  commerce. 

"It  is  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  largest  educational  ad- 
vantages from  such  material  of  instruction.  Its  aim  is  training  in  the 
habits  and  knowledge  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  business  man,  and  I 
must  say  that  the  general  knowledge  of  industry  and  commerce  displayed 
by  those  boys  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  would  put  to  shame  many  a 
practical  business  man  of  years'  standing.  It  is  not  a  free  school.  On 
the  contrary,  the  tuition  is  high  for  Austrian  conditions.  In  spite  of 
this  fact  it  has  in  attendance  on  the  three-years'  course  over  six  hundred 
boys,  and  that  although  there  are  other  commercial  schools  in  Vienna. 
This  school  is,  moreover,  not  a  government,  but  a  private  school.  It  was 
founded  and  is  conducted  by  a  joint  stock  company  of  public-spirited 
citizens,  who  chose  the  form  of  a  corporation  with  shares  as  the  most 
convenient  system  of  organization. 

"  The  instruction  in  this  school  in  commercial  geography  and  sim- 
ilar branches  is  excellent.  Many  of  these  subjects  of  instruction  are  ab- 
solutely unknown  in  our  schools,  either  lower  or  higher,  and  while  this 
school  is  only  one  (perhaps,  it  is  true,  the  best  one)  of  many  similar 
schools  in  Austria,  we  have  not  in  the  United  States  a  single  such  school. 
Indeed,  so  far  are  we  in  this  respect  behind  Austria,  a  country  which 
Americans  are  accustomed  to  look  at  as  in  some  respects  centuries  be- 
hind the  times,  that  if  one  of  you  gentlemen  were  to  offer  the  money  to- 
morrow to  open  such  a  school,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  find  suitably 
prepared  teachers  for  it  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

*  -:f  *  •.;-  -.-  *  * 

"  There  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  this  question  may  be 
considered.     We  are  oft-':hnes  too  apt  to  judge  of  the  value  of  an  educa- 
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tional  system  by  the  need,  which  is  the  best  and  most  successful  we  have 
felt,  and  to  overlook  the  vast  mass  of  individuals  who  are  either  failures 
or  moderate  successes.  Now  it  is  just  this  latter  class  which  would  de- 
rive an-  immense  profit  from  a  systematic  training  for  business  pursuits. 
It  is  estimated  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  enter  business  life  in 
this  country,  fail.  Many  of  these  fail  because  of  absolute  lack  of  busi- 
ness ability;  many  others  from  lack  of  capital;  still  others  from  accident 
or  misfortune.  The  vast  majority  of  them,  however,  come  just  short  of 
success  because  they  lack  this  or  that  quality  in  a  sufficient  degree  to 
make  success  sure.  Now  it  is  in  just  such  cases  that  systematic  schools 
can  accomplish  great  results  and  make  all  the  difference  between  that 
moderate  success  to  which  the  individuals  would  be  entitled  by  their 
talents  and  industry,  and  the  miserable  failure  under  which  existing  con- 
ditions nearly  surely  awaits  them.  Great  successes  are  unfortunately 
not  the  rule  in  modern  life;  but  that  average  success  which  makes  up 
the  great  majority  of  cases  systematic  school  training  can  do  much  to 
secure.  And  if  a  thorough -going  system  of  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion for  business  life  should  reach  only  five  per  cent,  of  the  present  cases 
of  failure  and  convert  them  into  successes,  it  would  pay  for  itself  over 
and  over  again. 

"  If  I  have  succeeded  in  presenting  the  matter  in  the  proper  light,  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  as  to  the  desirability,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  business  man  himself,  of  the  establishment  of  such  sec- 
ondary and  higher  course  of  training  for  business  life  as  I  have  described. 

"  Einally,  if  such  a  system  of  education  is  desirable  in  the  interest  of 
the  school  system  of  the  country  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  business 
world  on  the  other,  it  is  no  less  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  society 
in  general. 

"  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  development  of  social  life  than 
the  ever-increasing  importance  of  the  business  classes  of  the  community, 
Even  in  Europe,  where  the  nobility,  the  army,  the  civil  service,  the 
learned  professions  still  occupy  the  leading  social  and  political  positions, 
the  social  status  of  the  business  classes  themselves  are  acquiring  a  con- 
tinually increasing  influence  in  politics  and  society.  In  our  country 
where  business  was  from  the  beginning  the  occupation  of  the  leading 
portion  of  the  community,  the  business  classes  were  never  beyond  the 
pale  of  society,  as  in  Europe,  but  even  here,  as  I  emphasized  in  my 
former  address  before  your  body,  the  relative  position  of  business  men  in 
politics  and  society  is  rapidly  changing  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  classes 
formerly  looked  upon  as  social  and  political  leaders.  The  heroes  to 
whom  our  children  look  up,  whose  deeds  are  related  with  admiration, 
are  to-day  the  great  captains  of  trade  and  industry  as  the  great  orators, 
preachers  and  lawyers  were  of  a  former  period. 

"  Whether  for  weal  or  woe,  the  dominating  tone  of  American  society, 
the  ideas  of  American  youth,  are  set  to  an  ever-increasing  extent  by  the 
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great  railroad  manager,  the  insurance  director,  the  banker,  the  mer- 
chant," the  manufacturer.  It  has  not  been  long  since  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eralship of  the  United  States  was  offered  to  the  greatest  retail  merchant 
in  the  United  Statss;  and  only  yesterday  we  have  seen  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  State,  the  most  honorable  within  the  gift  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Republic,  refused  by  a  great  railroad  president.  These 
are  striking  and  significant  facts.  They  illustrate  in  a  speaking  way  tin- 
deep  interest  which  the  country  as  a  whole  should  feel  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  state  of  the  business  classes  as  such. 

"  What  should  be  the  model  characteristics  of  a  business  man?  I 
need  not  stop  to  speak  of  those  fundamental  qualities*whieh  are  so  often 
recommended  to  us  in  prose  and  verse,  such  as  sobriety,  industry,  perse- 
verance, honesty,  etc.,  etc.,  qualities  which  are  generally  acknowledge  1 
to  be  necessary  to  all  classes  of  men. 

"  I  would,  however,  especially  emphasize  initiative  enterprise, 
broad  views  of  industrial  problems  and  possibilities;  a  sense  of  the  no- 
bility of  business  channels;  an  esprit  du  corps  which  feels  to  the  quick 
any  base  or  stupid  action  of  a  fellow  business  inan  as  a  disgrace  to  the 
calling,  that  fine  sense  of  honor  which  should  characterize  ever}'  man. 
The  business  classes  of  a  community  should  follow  the  injunction  of 
the  apostle,  and  magnify  their  calling  by  adorning  it  with  all  those 
qualities  which  call  forth  the    admiration    of   the    best  men. 

"  No  one  can  stud y  the  history  of  civilization  from  an  economic 
standpoint  without  becoming  convinced  that  scant  justice  has  been  done 
in  our  literature  and  history  to  the  fundamental  importance  of  trade  and 
industry,  to  the  progress  of  civilization  itself.  We  trace  the  history  of 
politics  and  political  divisions,  of  wars,  and  Kings  and  Generals,  of  law, 
and  theology  and  medicine,  of  science  and  literature  and  art,  and  we 
think  we  have  a  fairly  complete  view  of  human  history.  The  progress 
of  mankind,  however,  is  nowhere  more  clearly  reflected  than  in  the  in- 
vention and  perfection  of  money;  or  in  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  banks;  or  in  the  origin  and  growth  of  insurance;  or  in  the 
development  of  clearing  houses,  and  the  other  thousand  and  one  devices 
of  our  credit  and  monetary  system.  L,et  us  recognize  clearly  that  an 
improvement  in  business,  a  new  device  or  a  new  application  of  an  old 
one,  is  of  as  much  interest  to  humanity  as  a  discovery  in  medicine  or  an 
improvement  in  law,  a  new  formulation  of  a  theological  creed,  or  the  in- 
vention of  a  new  motive  power." 


go 
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THE    EVENING     SCHOOLS. 

In  one  notable  respect  the  evening  schools  of  San  Francisco^ 
are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  city  in  our  country:  they  are 
continued  during  the  entire  year  of  40  weeks,  or  ten  school 
months.  Moreover,  the  teachers  are  permanently  elected  to 
their  positions,  and  are  paid,  as  are  the  teachers  of  the  day 
schools,  for  twelve  months  in  the  3'ear.  The  salary  of  the 
assistant  teachers  is  $50  a  month,  or  $600  a  year.  More  than 
half  the  teachers  of  these  schools  are  young  women,  graduates 
of  the  City  Normal  School,  educated,  cultured,  skillful  and 
ambitious.  Their  good  work  is  one  cause  of  the  large  and 
regular  attendance  in  these  schools. 

EVENING  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


ENROLMENT. 

AVERAGE  EVENING 
ATTENDANCE. 

Lincoln 

Commercial 

Washington 

Horace  Mann 

Hamilton 

Potrero 

2606 

741 
626 
260 

64 

84 

IOIO 
285 
252 

83 
37 
22 

Total 

4332 

1695 

The  average  number  belonging  is  about  2500. 


THE    LINCOLN    EVENING    SCHOOL. 


The  largest  of  these  schools  is  the  Lincoln ,  which  is  one  of 
the  very  best  schools  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  classes 
in  this  school  are  graded.     Whenever  pupils  drop  out  of  the 
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day  school  to  go  to  work,  they  can  enter  the  corresponding 
grades  in  this  school  and  continue  their  essential  studies  with- 
out any  break.  These  main  studies  are  arithmetic,  geography, 
language,  reading,  spelling  and  history  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Lincoln  School  there  are  two  High  School  classes; 
there  are  four  eighth  grade  classes,  four  sixth,  five  fifth  and 
two  fourth. 

There  are  also  eight  classes  of  mixed  grades,  one  class  in 
Spanish  and  two  classes  in  architectural  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing. 

Three  of  the  ungraded  classes  are  filled  up  by  men  of  various 
nationalities,  who  attend  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  read  and 
write  English. 

There  are  employed  in  the  school  31  teachers.  The  Princi- 
pal is  paid  a  salary  of  $125  a  month,  or  $1,500  a  year. 

In  the  Washington  School  there  is  one  class  in  each  grade 
from  the  third  to  the  eighth,  inclusive. 

At  the  Lincoln  School  there  were  graduated  from  the  eighth 
grades  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  May,  1892,  133  boys 
and  girls  at  the  closing  exercises  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall.  Presi- 
dent Hyde,  of  the  Board,  presided.  Mayor  Sanderson  deliv- 
ered the  medals  and  addressed  the  pupils,  and  the  Superintend- 
ent delivered  diplomas  and  addressed  the  graduates. 

The  total  number  of  graduates  from  this  school  since  1882- 
is  about  800. 

At  the  Washington  School  there  were  graduated  from  the 
eighth  grade  class  23  pupils. 

THE    COMMERCIAL    EVENING   SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  established  in  July,  1891,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  instruction  in  bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  penmanship, 
stenography  and  typewriting.  There  have  been  seven  classes 
of  3roung  men  and  women  in  attendance,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  about  300. 

There  were  graduated  from  this  school  in  May,  1892,  23 
students. 

The  Principal  of  this  school  is  Isador  Leszinski. 
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HISTORY    OE   THE   EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

The  first  public  evening  school  in  the  city  was  opened  in 
1 856,  in  the  basement  rooms  of  the  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  cor- 
ner of  California  and  Dupont  streets.  Ahira  Holmes  was  the 
Principal.  Among  the  assistant  teachers  were  James  Denman 
•and  John  Swett,  who  volunteered  their  services  for  one  month 
without  pay. 

The  school  opened  with  200  bo3*s.  But  the  rooms  were 
small  and  badly  ventilated,  and  the  attendance  soon  fell  off  to 
about  100. 

The  evening  schools  maintained  a  lingering  existence  for 
the  next  twelve  years  of  from  three  to  five  ungraded  classes, 
with  an  attendance  of  100  to  200  pupils.  In  1868  John  Swett 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  a  class  in  the  Lincoln  build- 
ing. The  class  opened  with  150  boys  the  first  night.  In  less 
than  one  month  there  were  six  classes,  and  in  six  months 
there  were  fourteen  classes. 

The  classes  were  roughly  graded.  Two  classes  were  started 
in  bookkeeping,  Joseph  O' Conner  being  the  teacher  of  the  first 
class. 

Previous  to  this  a  tuition  fee  of  $1  a  month  had  been 
charged  for  all  young  men  over  eighteen  years  of  age. 

This  was  abolished  by  recommendation  of  the  Principal, 
and  there  was  a  sudden  influx  of  more  than  a  hundred  grown 
men,  many  of  them  thirty  or  forty  years  old,  who  entered 
school  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 

In  1869  a  class  was  opened  in  mechanical  drawing.  The 
Lincoln  building  was  filled  from  basement  to  attic. 

Mr.  Swett  resigned  after  three  years'  service,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Wm.  A.  Robertson. 

In  1877  Joseph  O 'Conner  became  Principal,  and  remained 
until  1885,  when  A.  H.  Macdonald  succeeded  him. 

Since  1883  the  average  evening  attendance  has  been  over 
1,000,  and  the  annual  enrollment  nearly  2,000. 
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OVERWORK     IN     THE     HIGH     SCHOOLS. 

In  a  monthly  report  to  the  Board,  September  16,  1891,  I 
made  the  following  remarks  on  ' '  High  Pressure  in  School ' ' : 

"  During  the  past  eight  months  a  great  many  complaints  have  been, 
made  to  me  about  overwork  in  school  and  the  length  of  lessons  assigned 
for  home  study.  I  believe  they  are  well  founded.  A  majority  of  these 
complaints  have  been  made  by  parents  whose  children  attend  the  high 
schools.  In  these  schools  the  '  department  system '  prevails,  and  nat- 
urally enough  the  teachers  in  each  department  press  the  work  in  their 
own  branches. 

"  As  the  teachers  in  one  department  know  nothing  about  the  lessons- 
assigned  by  those  in  other  departments,  the  total  amount  of  work  as- 
signed is  much  greater  than  any  one  teacher  would  ever  think  of  giving 
out. 

"There  are  some  ambitious  teachers,  merciless  in  discipline,  who 
seem  to  think  that  the  only  use  of  children  is  to  be  placed  under  military 
discipline  and  driven  to  the  utmost  limits  of  human  endurance. 

"  'There  is  no  hardness  of  heart,'  says  Dr.  Mayo,  the  distinguished 
lecturer  on  education,  '  like  that  of  a  teacher  infuriated  with  ambition 
for  the  mental  progress  of  a  child.'  " 


Some  months  after  this  report,  in  consequence  of  continued 
complaints  of  long  home  lessons  made  by  parents  of  pupils  at- 
tending the  High  Schools,  the  Superintendent,  on  the  request 
of  President  Hyde,  issued  the  following  circular  addressed  to 
the  parents  of  each  pupil  attending  the  Boys'  High  School  and 
the  Girls'  High  School: 

CIRCULAR. 
To ' 


The  Classification  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  di- 
rected me  to  institute  certain  inquiries  and  to  report  whether  or  not  the- 
present  course  of  study  in  the  high  schools  should  be  modified,  with  a 
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view  of   relieving   the  pupils  from  some  of  the  home  study  under  the 
present  curriculum. 

It  appears  by  the  roll  of  the '. High  School,  that 

is  a  pupil  therein,  and  that  you  are 

named  as  a  parent  or  guardian.     Will  you  kindly  write  hereon  answers 
to  the  following  questions,  and  return  the  same  to  me  at  your  earliest 
convenience  ?     Whatever  you  may  communicate  will  be  known  only  to 
myself  and  the  members  of  the  Classification  Committee. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  SWETT, 

Sup't  of  Common  Schools. 


I.     How  many  hours  a  da}',  on  an  average,   does   spend  in  stud}', 

outside  of  school  hours  ? 


2.     Does find  any  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  the  class? 


3.     Do  you  consider   that  the  amount  of    study  at  present  required  is 
excessive  or  injurious  to  health  ? 


4.     Do  you  employ  any  private  tutor  to  assist in  the  school  lessons  ? 


5.     Does receive    private  instruction  in  any  branches   other  than 

those  taught  at  school — including  music,  dancing,  art,  etc.? 
If  so,  how  much  time  ptr  day  is  spent  in  such  extra  instruc- 
tion, and  the  study  necessary  therefor  ? 


6.     Do  you   expect to  enter  the  University  after  having   completed 

the  regular  high  school  course  ? 


7.     Do  you  expect  to  let  your  daughter  enter  the  City  Normal  Class  ? 


8.  If  you  consider  the  work  too  heavy,  would  you  prefer  it  lightened 
by  reducing  the  number  of  studies,  or  by  reducing  the  home 
work,  or  by  limiting  the  extent  of  certain  studies  ? 
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SUMMARY    OF    ANSWERS. 

The  answers  to  this  circular  were  carefully  examined  and 
summarized  and  presented  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  ray 
monthly  report  for  January,  1892.  From  that  report  I  make 
the  following  extracts: 

In  favor  of  limiting  or  reducing  work,  241,  or  59  per  cent. 
Satisfied  with  present  work,  170,  or  41  per  cent. 
Expressing  no  opinion,  41. 
In  favor  of  reducing  home  work,  164. 
In  favor  of  cutting  off  solid  geometry,  27. 
In  favor  of  limiting  certain  studies,  59. 
Against  excessive  note-book  work,  33. 

The  number  of  parents  who  consider  the  work  excessive  and  injuri-' 
ous  to  the  health  is  155. 


The  following  short  extracts  are  quoted  from  remarks  by 
parents: 

Question — Is  the  course  of  study  excessive  or  injurious  to  health  ? 

A. — Yes;  it  is  too  much  for  her  eyes,  nerves,  shoulders  and  spine. 
Her  mother  and  her  brother  spend  hours  every  night  helping  her. 

B. — Yes,  she  is  totally  engaged  in  study. 

C. — Yes;  it  leaves  him  no  time  for  exercise  or  recreation. 

D. — Yes,  yes,  yes.     He  studies  at  least  six  hours  at  home  every  day. 

E. — Yes;  she  studies  at  home  five  hours  every  night.  Last  night  it 
was  12:30  o'clock  when  she  quit. 

F. — Yes;  he  studies  six  hours  a  day  at  home. 

G. — Yes;  she  studies  at  home  five  hours  a  day  and  all  the  time  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

H. — Yes;  he  studies  seven  hours  a  day  at  home.  He  has  a  brain 
fag.     (No  wonder.) 

I. — Yes;  I  have  been  compelled  to  consult  a  physician  about  him. 

J. — Yes;  he  studies  all  the  time  at  home. 

K. — Yes;  she  studies,  in  spite  of  strict  orders,  until  1  and  2  o'clock 
at  night.     Her  health  was  breaking,  and  I  took  her  out  of  school  and 
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sent  her  to  the  San  Jose  Normal  School,  where  the  pupils  are  not  under 
high  pressure. 

Iv. — I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  how  much  she  studies. 

M. — No;  she  studies  five  hours  a  day  at  home.  If  the  work  was  re- 
duced it  would  make  them  lazy. 

N. — Yes;  the  health  of  both  my  boy  and  girl  is  much  injured.  They 
are  nervous  and  harassed. 

O. — Yes,  yes.  She  studies  seven  hours  a  day  at  home  every  day.  It 
is  too  much. 

P. — Yes;  most  decidedly.     The  reason  for  her  leaving  school. 

Q. — Excessive.     None  but  lawyers  should  study  ten  hours  a  day. 

R. — Excessive.  We  intend  to  send  her  to  the  Normal  Class  if  we  do 
not  have  to  take  her  out  of  school  to  save  her  life. 

TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  HOURS  OF  HOME  STUDY. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  answers  to  the  questions 
about  ' '  hours  of  home  study  ' ' : 

Hours  of  study  a  Day  Number  of 

at  Home.  Pupils. 

7    i 

6 8 

5  ....   25 

4  98 

3 137 

2  125 

1  25 

X 2 

None  at  all    1 


GENERAL    REMARKS    BY    PARENTS. 

(a.)  I  have  been  obliged  to  have  my  ward  discontinue  her  school 
entirely  from  overwork  on  her  studies.  It  is  a  great  disappointment  to 
me,  for  I  had  hoped  to  have  her  pursue  her  studies  two  or  three  years  to 
come,  but  she  could  only  do  so  at  the  expense  of  her  health,  and  the  lat- 
ter I  consider  more  important. 

(6.)  By  reducing  homework  and  by  having  two  distinct  courses, 
one  for  the  University  and  one  for  the  city  Normal  Class. 
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(c.)  The  work  is  too  heavy;  and  in  the  case  of  my  son  would  be 
best  remedied  by  limiting  the  extent  of  his  studies.  There  seems  to  be 
no  concert  of  action  among  the  teachers  in  assigning  lessons.     They  are 

1  too  long.  Each  in  his  department  assigns  a  lesson  as  if  that  were 
the  only  one  to  be  learned. 

(d.)  I  have  a  son  in  the  High  School,  not  a  sickly  boy,  but  not 
very  rugged.  He  learns  well  and  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  his  teach- 
ers. But  it  seems  to  me  when  they  ask  three  hours  or  more  of  work  out- 
side of  school,  that  should  not  be.  I  do  not  think  there  are  enough 
study  hours  in  school,  and  there  is  too  much  forced  work.  Let  the  study 
be  .it  school  and  where  the  teachers  can  give  instruction  and  answer 
questions.  Pew  parents  are  able  to  do  that  at  home.  I  wish  my  son  to 
enter  the  University,  if  his  health  will  hold  out.  It  is  more  important 
that  he  comes  out  of  school  with  a  sound  body  rather  than  a  crammed 
mind. 

(c.)    I  truly  believe  that  many  children  are  hindered  in  develop- 
♦  ment  by  having  too  many  studies  on  hand  at  once.     When  I  was  in  Yale 
College  there  were  only  four  studies  at  a  time,  and  never  more  than  three 
in  a  day. 

(J.)  In  the  high  schools  each  "head  of  a  department,"  urged  by 
his  personal  ambition,  endeavors  to  secure  a  large  portion  of  time  for 
home  work  in  his  own  specialty,  and  the  consequence  is  an  undue  pres- 
sure on  the  unfortunate  pupil.  In  fact  the  system  of  "department 
heads"  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  whole  trouble.  This  matter  of 
home  work  has  come  to  such  a  pass  that  there  is  comparatively  little 
real  teaching  done,  the  teacher  being  for  the  most  part  only  an  examiner, 
testing  the  results  of  work  at  home. 

(jr.)  Many  intelligent  parents  all  over  the  city  have  been  aware 
of  this  abuse  for  a  long  time,  but  have  borne  it  in  silence,  not  knowing 
of  any  remedy. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Since  the  high  schools  have  been  accepted  by  the  University  it 
seems  apparent  to  many  parents  that  the  only  object  of  the  high  schools 
has  been  to  fit  students  for  the  University.  The  result  is  that  pupils  of 
only  average  ability,  or  those  of  slow  development,  or  in  delicate  health, 
break  down  or  become  discouraged  and  drop  out  of  school.  But  the 
present  course  in  the  high  schools  includes  moi;e  than  is  required  for 
admission  to  the  University,  and  here  is  the  chief  cause  of  trouble:  For 
instance,  solid  geometry  is  not  required  for  admission  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity, as  it  is  taken  up  from  the  beginning  in  the  freshman  vear.  If 
that  part  of  geometry  were  cut  off  it  would  relieve  the  high  school  pupils 
of  from  one  to  two  hours'  study  a  day  for  five  months.  I  made  a  recom- 
7 
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mendation  to  this  effect  to  the  Board  of  Education  more  than  six 
months  ago. 

If  there  is  need  of  any  further  reduction  of  work,  astronomy — not 
required  by  the  University — can  be  lopped  off.  The  smattering  of  that 
study  which'is  acquired  in  a  few  weeks'  cramming  is  worth  so  little  that  it 
would  hardly  be  missed.  If  any  further  reduction  be  needed  the  work 
in  chemistry  can  be  curtailed  to  just  what  is  needed  by  the  University 
and  no  more.  To  reduce  the  hours  of  home  work  many  parents  have 
suggested  that  the  school  session  should  be  extended  to  3:30,  and  an 
additional  half  hour  be  allowed  for  study  at  school.  The  recommenda- 
tion is  a  good  one. 

Furthermore,  we  have  three  high  schools.  There  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  the}- should  all  be  reduced  to  a  Chinese  uniformity  in 
courses  of  study.  In  the  Boys'  High  School  a  considerable  number  of 
students,  ninety-seven,  are  looking  forward  to  the  University.  In  the 
Girls'  High  School  a  large  number,  137,  intend  to  enter  the  Normal 
Class.  In  the  Cogswell  School  technical  training  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  course.  Is  it  not  in  the  line  of  modern  educational  progress 
and  in  accordance  with  common  sense  to  allow  some  differentiation  of 
studies  to  meet  the  different  needs  of  students  ? 

A    NORMAL   COURSE. 

Ought  not  the  G'irls' High  School  to  have  a  "Normal  course"  for 
the  great  majority  that  wish  to  fit  themselves  to  become  teachers  as  well 
as  three  University  courses  for  the  small  minority  of  two  or  three  girls 
that  annually  enter  college  ? 

Of  the  843  teachers  in  the  School  Department,  456,  or  54  per  cent, 
are  graduates  of  the  Girls'  High  School;  only  six  teachers  of  the  School 
Department  are  graduates  of  the  State  University. 

Moreover,  it  is  supposed  that  the  purpose  of  the  high  schools  is  to 
encourage  the  higher  education  of  young  men  and  young  women.  If 
the  course  of  study  is  unnecessarily  difficult  the  result  is  to  drive  out  of 
the  high  schools  before  the  completion  of  the  course  large  numbers  of 
pupils  of  slow  development  or  of  only  average  ability.  The  statistics 
show  that  of  the  pupils  entering  the  high  schools  only  about  40  per  cent 
are  graduated.  In  the  Boys'  High  School  the  number  in  the  middle 
grade  or  second  year  of  the  course  is  only  63  per  cent  of  the  number  in 
the  junior  grade,  or  first  year.  The  number  in  the  senior  grade  or 
third  year  is  only  68  per  cent  of  the  number  in  the  second  year.  There 
must  be  some  cause  for  this  falling  off  of  40  per  cent  a  year.  It  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that  a  great  many  pupils  are  forced  out  partly  because 
they  break  down  in  health  and  partly  because  they  cannot  keep  up.  Last 
year  the  number  of  graduates  from  the  three  high  schools  was  181,  of 
whom  thirty-one  were  admitted   to   the  University  on  "reeommenda- 
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tion  " — thirty  from  the  Boys'  High  School  and  one  from  the  Girls';  in 
other  words,  17  per  cent  of  the  graduates  entered  college. 

The  number  that  entered  the  Normal  Class  was  85,  or  47  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  graduates.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  47  per  cent 
of  normal  students  are  entitled  to  at  least  equal  consideration  in  a  course 
of  study  with  the  19  per  cent  of  college  students.  And  perhaps  the  36 
per  cent  that  finish  their  school  education  on  graduating  from  the  high 
schools  might  be  taken  into  consideration;  to  say  nothing  of  60  per  cent 
of  pupils  that  break  down  or  drop  out  of  school  during  the  three  years' 
course  in  the  high  schools. 

I  ask  in  conclusion  that  this  report  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Classification.  Some  modification  of  the  high  school  course  of  study 
is  imperatively  demanded  by  intelligent  and  educated  parents,  who  feel 
that  they  have  some  rights  in  their  own  children  that  ought  to  be 
respected.  There  is  no  need  of  radical  changes,  but  the  subject  is  one 
that  demands  thoughtful  consideration  by  the  Board  of  Education. 


THE    PRESIDENT  S    REPORT. 

At  the  same  time  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Hyde,  submitted  a  report  on  the  same  subject,  from 
which  I  make  the  following  extracts: 

To  tJic  Board  of  Education  : 

At  a  former  meeting  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  called  the  at- 
tention of  this  board  to  numerous  complaints  made  to  him  of  excessive 
study  required  of  the  pupils  in  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  High  Schools,  and 
suggested  that  a  modification  of  the  course  of  study  therein  might  be 
found  necessary.  During  the  past  three  months  the  matter  has  received 
considerable  attention  from  both  the  Superintendent  and  myself,  and, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  sentiment  of  the  parents  on  this  question, 
a  circular  was  prepared  and  sent  to  each  parent  or  guardian  propounding 
certain  inquiries  as  to  the  amount  of  home  study  required  and  the  effect 
thereof.  The  answers  have  been  carefully  considered  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  his  report  will  show  you  that  the  complaints  of  excessive 
home  study  are,  in  a  measure,  well  founded.  The  blame  does  not  rest 
alone  with  the  teachers  nor  the  course  of  study.  Parents  are  naturally 
ambitious  for  their  children,  and  often  insist  in  placing  them  in  classes 
in  advance  of  their  years  and  ability,  and  if  teachers  suggest  the  desira- 
bility of  pupils  going  into  lower  grades  they  meet  with  opposition  from 
the  parents,  which  very  often  results  in  ill-feeling,  and  in  influence  being 
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brought  to  bear  upon  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  over- 
rule the  decision  of  the  teacher.  A  few  pupils,  struggling  to  keep  up 
with  the  studies  and  falling  behind  the  others,  are  an  injur}-  to  a  whole 
class  and  a  serious  burden  to  the  teacher.  Parents  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand that  a  child  that  is  not  crowded  in  its  studies  will  graduate  with 
a  clearer  and  brighter  mind  than  one  that  is  forced  be}-ond  its  natural 
ability.  The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  require  principals  to  see  that 
pupils  are  placed  in  proper  grades,  and  then  for  the  Board  of  Education 
to  sustain  them  in  so  doing. 

The  complaint  of  overstudy  can  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  traced 
to  a  lack  of  intelligent  method  and  application  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
We  have  reports  from  the  parents  as  to  the  number  of  hours  which  their 
children  spend  in  home  study,  but  we  have  noway  of  obtaining  in- 
formation as  to  the  character  of  such  stud5T.  One  hour  spent  in  close  , 
persistent  application,  without  interruption  or  distraction,  is  worth  three 
hours  of  so-called  study  in  the  family  sitting-room.  It  must  be  that 
much  of  the  time  thus  spent  at  home  is  wasted  ;  but  for  this  evil  there  is 
no  remedy  except  through  the  advice  and  instruction  of  the  class  teacher. 
How  to  study,  should  be  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  every  school. 

DEPARTMENT  TEACHERS. 

I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  lack  of  consulta- 
tion between  the  different  heads  of  departments  in  each  of  the  two  high 
schools  in  apportioning  home  work  to  the  pupils.  Naturally,  the  head 
of  each  department  is  anxious  that  his  or  her  pupils  shall  make  a  good 
record,  and  complaint  has  been  made  that  some  of  the  teachers  require 
of  their  pupils  unnecessary  and  laborious  research  in  books  of  reference, 
outside  of  school  hours,  which  necessitates  spending  much  time  in  public 
libraries  in  search  of  information.  To  a  certain  extent  this  results  from 
the  unfortunate  fact  that  we  have  no  suitable  libraries  in  our  schools. 
No  edtication  can  be  complete  without  information  from  other  sources 
than  text-books,  and  if  reference  books  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  schools 
scholars  must  go  where  the  books  are  to  be  found.  It  is  difficult  for  one 
who  has  not  had  actual  experience,  either  as  pupil  or  teacher  in  a  high 
school,  to  understand  the  inconvenience,  delajTs  and  extra  work  necessi- 
tated by  the  lack  of  a  school  library.  Subjects  are  constantly  being 
brought  before  a  class  which  are  not  fully  treated  in  the  text-books,  and 
if  a  proper  library  were  at  hand  the  information  could  be  obtained- at 
once,  whereas  at  present  the  pupils  must  go  to  the  public  libraries,  thus 
largely  increasing  the  burdens  of  extra  study.  However,  a  teacher  is 
never  justified  in  imposing  upon  a  pupil  an  amount  of  work  which  is 
detrimental  to  health. 

I  have  nothing  derogatory  to  say  of  our  teachers  in  our  high 
schools.     We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  them  and  of  their  work,  but 
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they  are  professional  people  engrossed  in  their  daily  tasks,  and  a  layman 
can  sometimes  see  opportunities  for  improvement  which  do  not  occur  to 
them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  read}'  and  anxious  to  co-operate  in 
any  reform  that  may  be  suggested,  and  so  found  them. 


OPINIONS    OF   PHYSICIANS. 

The  following  circular  was  sent  to  about  one  hundred  phy- 
sicians : 

Rooms  ok  thk  Board  ok  Education, 

San  Francisco,  January  20,   1892. 

Dr 


Dear  Sir: — Two  months  ago  we  sent  a  circular  of  questions  to  the 
parents  of  pupils  attending  the  High  Schools,  asking  their  opinion  as  to 
overwork  in  school,  home-study,  and  health.  Having  received  opinions 
from  parents,  we  now  desire  to  secure  the  judgment  of  physicians  as  to 
the  results  of  overstudy  on  the  health  of  school  children.  You  will  con- 
fer a  favor  by  answering  any  one  or  all  of  the  following  questions,  and 
by  making  any  further  general  remarks  that  you  may  choose  to  submit 
to  us  : 

1.  In  the  course  of  your  practice,  have  you  been  called  upon  to 
prescribe  for  young  patients  that  have  broken  down  from  overwork  at 
school  ? 

2.  In  addition  to  5  hours'  work  a  day  at  school,  how  many  hours 
of  home  study  can  safely  be  required  of  boys  and  girls  from  14  to  17  years 
of  age,  attending  the  High  Schools  ? 

3.  In  your  opinion  are  school  children  generally  overtaxed  with 
home-study,  or  is  overwork  only  exceptional  ? 

4.  If  the  course  of  study  is  excessive,  what  remedy  do  you  sug- 
gest ? 

5.  General  remarks  on  the  effects  of  overwork  in  the  Primary  and 
Grammar  grades  as  well  as  the  High  Schools. 

Note; — Address  answers  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New 
City  Hall. 

P.  A.  HYDE,  JOHN  SWETT, 

Pres.  Board  of  Education.  Supt.  Common  Schools. 
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ANSWERS. 

From  the  replies  the  following  are  brief  extracts  : 

REPLY   NO.    I. 

No  i.  Yes;  I  have  treated  a  number  of  cases  of  brain  fag  of  school 
children. 

No.  2.     Not  more  than  one. 

No.  3.  Not  so  much  overtaxed  with  study  as  they  are  debilitated 
by  indoor,  inactive  life. 

No.  4.  I  would  suggest  more  ph}-sical  exercise  and  preferably 
out-of-door. 

No.  5.  I  have  treated  a  number  of  girls  from  15  to  19  who  were 
sufferers  from  cerebral  hyperesthesia  and  retinal  hyperesthesia,  purely 
the  result  of  overstudy,  and  most  often  from  competitive  examinations. 
It  is  easy  to  see  the  harm  from  our  present  system,  but  difficult  to  sug- 
gest one  that  would  better  suit  our  present  social  state. 

REPLY  NO.    2. 

No.  1.     Pvepeatedly. 

No.  2.     The  average  boy  or  girl  2  to  3  hours. 

No.  3.     Generally  overtaxed. 

No.  4.  Less  studies  in  primary  and  grammar  grades.  No  child 
required  or  expected  to  prepare  lessons  out  of  school  hours. 

No.  5.  Any  disease  of  the  nervous  or  digestive  system  that  boy  or 
girl  may  be  most  predisposed  to. 

REPLY   NO.   3. 

No.  1.     Rarely,  unless  child's  general  condition  is  poor. 

No.  2.     From  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours. 

No.  3.     Overwork  exceptional. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  parents  and  others  at- 
tributed a  child's  illness  to  "overstudy,"  but  I  invariably  discovered 
other  reasons,  the  study  in  school  being  but  a  secondary  cause.  All  chil- 
dren are  not  constituted  alike;  and  what  may  injure  one,  would  benefit 
hundreds. 
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I  will  here  make  one  suggestion  (having  children  of  my  own  going 
to  school)  and  that  is  in  cold  and  wet  weather,  even  if  it  does  not  rain, 
the  children  should  be  allowed  to  remain  indoors.  I  hardly  think  it  right 
for  children  to  be  obliged  to  eat  their  lunches  in  the  yard  in  cold  weather. 
Why  not  allow  them  to  eat  their  lunches  in  the  schoolroom,  and  fifteen 
minutes  in  the  yard. 

REPLY  NO.  4. 

1.  I  have  had  under  treatment,  at  various  times,  children,  more 
particularly  girls,  suffering  from  nervous  affection,  the  result  of  over- 
study.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  tendency  to  overwork  children's  brains 
is  one  of  the  evils  of  modern  life. 

2.  An  hour's  study  at  home  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  complement 
to  a  day's  work  at  school  for  youths  over  13  years  of  age.  But  a  day's  work 
at  school  should  not  be  more  than  five  hours  up  to  the  age  of  puberty, 
or  six  hours  after  that  period.  Not  more  than  half  of  the  time  of  school 
hours  should  be  devoted  to  study,  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades. 
No  recitation  or  exercise  requiring  close  application  should  be  longer 
than  fifteen  minutes. 

3.  A  girl  is  more  susceptible  to  the  stimulus  of  emulation  than  a 
boy,  and  is  more  likely  to  run  to  excess  in  home  study.  The  majority  of 
school  girls  require  to  be  repressed  rather  than  stimulated  in  their 
studies.  Boys  study  as  closely  as  girls,  but  they  find  a  counterbalance  in 
outdoor  sports.  This  outlet  for  energy  is  denied  to  girls.  Taught 
almost  from  infancy  that  it  is  improper  to  run  or  romp,  their  ambition 
is  narrowed  down  to  one  object — advancement  at  school.  Then  follows 
the  usual  result  of  excessive  exercise  of  the  immature  brain.  Her 
strength  begins  to  fail,  she  lies  awake  at  night,  loses  her  appetite,  and 
grows  pale  and  weak.  She  has  cold  feet,  blue  fingernails,  headache, 
backache,  spineache.  Any  mental  or  phj^sical  exertion  brings  on 
oppressive  sense  of  exhaustion;  her  nerves  are  upset  at  the  slightest 
noise.  Eater  on,  other  more  serious  and  pathological  conditions  ensue. 
The  constant  pressure  of  the  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  a 
cause  of  convulsions,  St.  Vitus'  dance  and  epilepsy. 

All  will  agree  that  it  is  our  duty  to  properly  educate  the  rising 
generation  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  requirements  and  competition  of 
modern  civilized  life.  But  the  physician  must  raise  his  voice  against  the 
tendency  to  overtask  and  overtax  the  child  at  school,  and  to  protest 
that  to  cultivate  the  mental  at  the  expense  of  the  physical  is  productive 
-of  unsound  bodies,  feeble  intellects,  disease  and  death. 

"  Throughout  childhood  and  youth,  growth  is  the  dominant  require- 
ment to  which  all  other  requirements  should  be  subordinate.     Nature  is 
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a  strict  accountant ;  if  you  demand  of  her  in  one  direction  more  than 
she  is  prepared  to  expend,  she  balances  the  account  by  making  a  deduc- 
tion elsewhere." — Herbert  Spencer. 

REPLY  no.  5. 

In  reply  to  your  circular  letter  of  the  20th  inst. ,  I  have  but  very 
little  that  I  can  say,  but  it  is  the  little  from  many  that  helps  to  make  up 
opinions. 

1.  In  the  course  of  raj  practice  I  have  seen  a  girl  of  fourteen  ruined 
for  life  from  overstudy.  During  this  critical  period  of  her  life  she  not 
only  kept  at  her  studies  till  the  small  hours  of  morning,  but  would  not 
undress  and  go  to  bed,  but  caught  an  irregular  sleep  by  casting  herself 
upon  the  bed  with  her  clothes  on  and  light  lit,  that  she  might  arouse 
early  in  the  morning  to  go  on  with  her  studies.  She  was  preparing  for 
an  examination.  The  result  was  an  epileptic  attack  that  made  her  a 
miserable  existence  for  15  years,  and  finally  death. 

2.  In  my  opinion  two  hours  outside  of  school  is  quite  enough. 

REPLY   no.   6. 

In  reply  to  your  circular  letter  of  the  20th  inst.  I  would  say  in  answer 
to  questions: 

1.  That  I  have  been  called  upon  to  treat  many  cases  of  broken 
down  nervous  systems  (especially  in  young  girls),  produced  by  over- 
study,  during  the  17  years  of  my  practice  in  this  city. 

2.  If  five  hours  of  good,  solid  work  are  done  at  school,  I  believe  that 
girls  between  14  and  17  years  of  age  should  not  be  taxed  with  any  home 
work  at  all.  The  boys  can  stand  it,  but  with  the  girls  it  is  often  posi- 
tively injurious. 

3.  I  think  as  a  rule  there  is  too  much  home  work  required.  The 
children  should  have  time  to  improve  their  minds  in  other  directions, 
such  as  reading  journals  like  "Harper's  Young  People,"  etc.,  and  in 
having  ample  time  allowed  them  for  physical  exercise  and  other  forms  of 
recreation,  which  under  the  present  system  is  almost  impossible. 

4.  I  would  eliminate  such  studies  as  are  not  actually  necessary  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  good  English  education,  for  that  in  my  opinion  is 
what  is  needed  by  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens,  and  it  is  what  they  do 
not  all  get,  the  reason  being  that  the  grammar  school  course  is  too  long; 
instead  of  eight  years  it  should  not  extend  beyond  six  years.  I  know  too 
many  instances  where  boys  have  had  to  leave  the  grammar  schools  long 
before  they  had  finished  the  prescribed  course  of  study  and  go  to  work> 
not  being  able  to  afford  the  time  to  complete  so  lengthy  a  course. 
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In  regard  to  the  effects  of  overwork  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  mass  of  children  of  both  sexes  do 
not  suffer  much,  if  at  all,  until  the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar  schools 
are  reached  ;  and  from  those  grades  right  on  through  the  high  school  it 
is,  as  I  said  before,  the  girls  that  suffer  mostly,  and  not  so  much  the 
boys.  The  nervous  system  of  the  young  female  and  her  physical  devel- 
opment should  both  be  jealously  guarded  from  any  influences  likely  to 
interfere  with  or  retard  in  any  way  their  natural  growth  and  maturation; 
and  overstudv  at  such  a  period  of  life  is  oftentime  followed  with  most 
disastrous  consequences,  not  only  for  the  time  being,  but  the  ill  effects 
frequently  continue  through  the  life  of  the  individual.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  women,  as  every  experienced  physician  knows,  who  are  unfitted 
for  the  duties  of  life  as  wives  and  mothers  in  consequence  of  the  nervous 
and  other  troubles  caused  by  an  unfortunate  ambition  to  become  great 
scholars. 

If  this  hurried  reply  will  be  of  any  service  to  you  in  answer  to  your 
queries,  I  shall  feel  repaid  for  my  trouble. 

REPLY   NO.  7. 

Replying  to  the  circular  sent  me  from  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  I  want  to  say  in  answer  to  questions: 

1.  In  nearly  18  years  of  practice  here  in  my  profession  I  have 
never  seen  a  girl  broken  down  from  overwork  at  school.  I  find,  not  in- 
frequently, cases  which  are  attributed  to  that  cause.  On  careful  inquiry, 
such  girls  go  to  school  in  the  morning  with  an  improper  breakfast — sim- 
ply a  cup  of  coffee,  or,  perhaps,  nothing  ;  take  a  limited  amount  of  ex- 
ercise, and  are  astonished  that  the}'  do  not  keep  well.  If  the  question 
were  asked  and  conscientiously  answered  as  to  breakfast,  I  believe  all 
the  '  weaklings  '  would  be  found  to  be  in  the  number  of  those  who  never 
eat  a  proper  warm  meal  at  that  time. 

2.  The  8-hour  limit  of  school  hours  and  study  hours  will,  I  believe, 
work  well  in  high  school  girls  and  boys,  and  all  the  knowledge  they  can 
safely  absorb  and  digest  should  be  attained  in  that  time. 

3.  No. 

4.  Might  not  the  remedy  be  found  in  shorter  hours  of  recitation 
and  some  silent  study  hours  in  the  schoolroom,  so  that  only  certain  les- 
sons would  be  permitted  to  be  taken  home. 

REPLY   no.   8. 

1.  Yes.  I  have  also  frequently  counseled  the  withdrawal  of  the 
pupil  for  a  time,  to  avoid  breaking  down. 
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2.  Three  hours  of  home  study  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  any 
healthy  child  14  to  17  years  of  age. 

3.  Yes,  in  the  higher  grades. 

4.  Division  and  system.  Let  the  teachers  of  each  class  so  arrange 
their  demands  on  the  home  work  of  their  pupils  that  there  may  be  no 
overlapping,  and  no  more  home  work  ma}'  be  demanded  at  an}-  one  time 
than  another.  Excessive  amount  of  written  work,  which  has  to  be  done 
exactly  so,  often  wastes  strength  and  energy,  especially  in  nervous  pupils 
who  are  a  little  slow  in  executing  it. 

A  general  remark  on  the  whole  course  in  the  public  schools  here  is 
that  the  work  in  the  lower  grades  is  too  slow ;  in  the  higher  grades,  too 
fast. 

REPLY   NO.    9. 

I.  Yes,  I  have  frequent  calls  to  prescribe  for  young  people  that  have 
apparently  broken  down  from  overwork  at  school. 

2  If  there  is  no  other  mental  work  or  responsibility  required  of  the 
student,  two  hours'  extra  work  is  not  excessive. 

3.  Although  I  meet  with  many  cases  of  overtaxation  of  the  mental 
powers,  I  think  it  is  the  exception. 

4.  I  frequently  recommend  a  short  rest  from  study  and  a  temporary 
change  of  residence. 

5.  Young  girls  approaching  puberty  are  frequently  overtaxed,  par- 
ticularly if  they  are  studying  music  or  other  accomplishments  at  home 
or  have  any  responsibility  to  endure. 

REPLY  NO.    10. 

1.  I  have  frequently  been  called  to  prescribe  for  children  broken 
<Iown  from  overwork  in  the  schools,  and  after  a  few  weeks'  rest  they 
would  be  well  again,  and  after  a  few  months  at  school  would  break  down 
again.  I  have  one  family  under  my  care  with  four  school  children  in  it, 
in  whom  this  happens  to  all  of  them  once  or  twice  a  year. 

2.  Two  hours'  work  at  home  are  as  much  as  should  be  required  of 
children  14  to  17  years  old. 

3.  In  my  opinion  children  over  10  years  old  are  generally  over- 
taxed. In  my  observation  teachers  do  not  teach — they  only  give  out  the 
lessons  to  children  and  require  them  to  learn  themselves  at  home.  When 
children  fail  in  their  home  work  they  do  not  explain  the  cause  of  failure. 
They  seem  to  me  to  confine  themselves  to  hearing  the  pupils  recite  what 
they  have  learnt  themselves.     The  course  of  study  is  excessive  by  reason 
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of  superfluous  studies.  Physiology,  sewing,  drawing,  music,  take  time 
which  should  be  devoted  to  arithmetic  (rudiments),  spelling  and 
geography. 

4.  Overwork  in  the  schools  makes  it  very  difficult  for  a  child  who 
has  been  absent,  from  sickness,  to  catch  up.  I  constantly  find  children 
who  have  just  recovered  from  sickness  going  to  school  when  they  are  not 
strong  enough  and  against  my  directions,  because  they  think  they  will 
be  degraded  in  their  classes. 

1  would  not  have  the  standing  of  pupils  cut  down  for  absence  or 
tardiness.  They  should  be  marked  according  to  the  per  cent  they  obtain 
for  the  lessons  where  they  are  present. 

REPLY   NO.    II. 

1.  Yes;  I  have  had  to  prescribe  for  quite  number  of  young  pa- 
tients and  am  quite  convinced  that  overwork  at  school  was  the  cause  of 
breaking  down. 

2.  I  would  say  for  the  younger  scholars,  no  work  at  home;  for 
High  School,  not  over  one  hour's  work  and  the  studies  should  be  such 
that  it  would  require  only  that  amount  of  time. 

3.  In  my  opinion  all  school  children  are  overtaxed;  overwork  in 
general  is  the  result. 

4.  I  suggest  you  have  at  least  two  study  hours  in  school,  or  while 
a  part  of  the  class  is  reciting,  let  the  other  parts  or  part  listen  or  study, 
and  change,  the  scholars  who  recite  first  one  day  recite  last  the  next  day. 
The  examinations  are  a  terrible  bugbear.  I  propose  you  have  fewer 
and  let  the  text  books  be  used  and  learn  the  lessons  from  the  books. 
Then  let  the  examination  come  at  the  end  of  the  term.  I  would  abolish 
so  much  writing;  let  there  be  more  oral  work.  Nearly  all  children  are 
poor  writers.  "Why  ?  Because  the  questions  are  given  out  so  fast  they  can't 
write  well.  I  find  many  children  when  delirious  from  fever  are  con- 
stantly worrying  about  the  examinations  to-morrow. 

5.  I  find  children  anaemic,  worried  and  consequently  exceedingly 
nervous,  their  eyes  weak  and  ruined,  some  families,  as  you  well  know, 
having  insufficient  light  for  study,  perhaps  a  small  oil  lamp  for  four  or 
five  little  heads.  Headaches  with  diarrhea,  which  is  so  debilitating.  I 
find  headache  a  very  annoying  symptom  in  girls  from  14  to  16.  I  would 
also  like  to  say  if  the  teachers  would  only  pay  more  attention  to  the 
poor  scholars,  and  let  the  bright  ones  take  care  of  themselves,  it  would 
be  a  great  deal  better.  The  bright  scholars  are  constantly  held  tip  as 
examples  and  the  not  overbright  one  gets  discouraged  and  loses  all  am- 
bition. I  think  a  little  assistance  and  an  encouraging  word  would  go  a 
long  distance  to  even  up  affairs.     I  would  suggest  that  the  marching  in, 
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and  especially  up  stairs,  is  very  hard  on  girls  at  a  certain  age.  I  have 
often  felt  like  writing  to  the  newspapers  in  regard  to  that  one  terrible 
ordeal.  If  you  would  try  it  yourself,  you  would  see  what  a  terrible  strain 
on  the  muscles  of  the  back  it  is.  Often  I  have  seen  delicate  children 
panting  for  breath  when  they  take  their  seats  and  with  their  little  pale 
faces  looking  so  wistfully  at  their  teachers.  Now,  can  they  study  or 
recite  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  the  heart  fluttering  and  full  of  anxiety  ? 
I  think  the  lessons  too  long  and  there  are  too  many  studies.  Drawing 
should  be  an  accomplishment.  I  would  advise  more  practical  studies. 
I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  general  work  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  I 
am  sure  you  would  have  brighter  scholars  in  the  end,  for  with  good 
health  one  can  be  far  more  advanced. 


REPLY  NO. 

13 

I. 

No. 

2. 

Three  hours. 

3.     No. 

Children  of  any  age,  or  either  sex,  should  not  attend  school  at  all 
when  the  health  is  not  robust  and  perfect. 

Study  is  work,  and  no  infirm  or  sickly  animal  should  be  permitted 
to  Toiiv.  It  is  the  hight  of  unwisdom  and  fatuity,  and  strikes  a  destruc- 
tive blow  at  the  primordial  elements  of  physical  growth  and  power. 
Children  out  of  health  should  be  barred  from  the  schoolroom  by  author- 
ity of  the  School  Department. 

REPLY  no.   14. 

1.  I  have  seen  quite  a  number  of  cases,  principally  among  girls- 
suffering  from  various  nervous  disorders,  that  could  be  accounted  for 
from  overwork  at  school.  Relief  from  school  work  always  proved  the 
chief  condition  for  recovery. 

2.  Boys  2,  girls  I. 

3.  Principally  in  the  High  Schools,  where  it  is  generally  excessive. 

4.  Change  the  course  of  stud)'. 

5.  I  believe  the  grammar  grades  do  not  tax  the  average  child  too 
much.  The  overwork  at  high  schools,  however,  interferes  sadly  with 
the  normal  physical  development  of  the  pupils. 

Girls  of  that  age  pass  through  a  particularly  delicate  stage  of  matur- 
ing, and  any  continuous  disturbance  of  this  process  is  apt  to  produce  an 
impoverished  state  of  the  blood  or  nervous  diseases  which  will  cast  their 
shadow  on  the  whole  later  life.  In  a  lesser  degree  the  same  is  true  for 
boys. 
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REPLY   NO.    15. 

I  believe  that  any  well-disciplined  child  with  average  ability,  pro- 
vided that  child  be  not  overtaxed  with  home  duties  and  cares,  can  easily 
accomplish  all  the  work  required  in  any  grade  in  the  primary,  grammar 
or  high  schools. 

In  many  instances  I  believe  excessive  novel  reading  works  great  harm, 
and  again,  too  many  distractions,  such  as  theater-going,  concerts,  parties, 
special  lessons  outside  of  school  work,  etc. ,  have  so  drawn  upon  the  strength 
of  the  child  that  before  school  work  really  begins  we  have  an  exhausted 
patient  rather  than  a  fresh  pupil. 

REPLY  NO.    16. 

1.  I  have  occasionally  been  called  to  care^  for  those  whose  over- 
mental  work  has  favored  nerve  prostration. 

2.  I  believe  two  hours  of  work  beyond  the  five  hours'  school  work 
sufficient  and  safe. 

3.  I  believe  home  work  as  an  ill  producing  agent  and  excessive  study 
in  general  as  exceptional  in  their  ill  effects. 

5.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  mainly  the  ambitious  students  that  suffer 
from  overwork,  and  as  far  as  nn-  observation  leads  me,  they  are  as  a  rule, 
to  begin  with,  ill  equipped  physically,  often  having  ocular  defects  unob- 
served that  favor,  by  direct  and  reflex  influences,  derangements  of  the 
general  nervous  system,  favoring  headaches,  backaches,  general  debility 
and  insomnia.  Anerasthenic  temperament  lies  underneath  it  all,  usually. 

These  cases  should  be  early  discovered  and  be  encouraged  to  limited 
work,  and  be  kept  from  the  friction  of  competition  as  much  as  possible. 

Eye  strain  is  accountable  for  the  headaches,  to  a  large  degree,  of 
school  children.  Girls  should  never  be  pushed  along  with  boys  in  same 
work,  and  as  their  mental  labor  stamps  its  influence  by  arresting  their 
individual  development  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  according  to  inten- 
sity of  application — in  this  preparing  them  poorlj-  for  woman's  life. 


REPLY  NO.    17. 

1.  Both  in  my  practice  and  in  my  examinations  of  the  eyes  of  the 
pupils  in  the  San  Francisco  Normal  and  High  Schools  I  found  many 
cases  of  slight  inflammation  and  a  few  severe  ones  due  to  overwork. 
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For  a  more  explicit  account  I  beg  to  refer  j-ou  to  my  report  on  the  school 
examinations. 

2.  In  my  opinion,  after  five  hours'  school  work,  from  two  to  three 
hours'  home  study  is  all  that  should  ever  be  permitted. 

3.  Overwork  causes  inflammation,  which  shows  itself  in  red,  swollen 
lids  and  bloodshot  eyes.  Sometimes  it  produces  crossed  eyes,  and  often 
develops  myopia,  especially  in  such  cases  where  there  is  an  inherited 
predisposition.  Myopia  brings  not  onhr  the  comparative  inconvenience 
of  wearing  glasses,  but  also  weakens  the  eye,  rendering  it  much  more 
susceptible  to  serious  inflammation,  and  impairs  the  power  of  vision. 
Contrary  to  a  generally  accepted  idea,  myopic  or  short-sighted  eyes  must 
always  be  considered  decidedly  weak,  demanding  particular  care. 

Overwork,  particularly  at  night,  affects  not  only  the  eye,  but  weak- 
ens the  nervous  system  and  retards  physical  development  through  lack 
of  sleep. 

Overwork  is  not  the  only  cause  of  many  of  the  evils  contracted  by 
pupils  in  school.  Poorly  lighted  rooms,  badly  constructed  seats,  com- 
pelling incorrect  positions,  thereby  producing  curvature  of  the  spine, 
poorly  printed  text-books,  charts,  etc.,  straining  the  eyes,  and  dilatori- 
ness  in  consulting  physicians  upon  the  appearance  of  apparently  slight 
symptoms,  are  important  causes  of  many  weaknesses  contracted  in  school, 
the  effects  of  which  are  often  felt  in  after  life.  Suggestions  for  avoiding 
many  of  the  above-mentioned  evils  are  admirably  laid  down  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  last  International  Hygienic  Congresses.  I  will  with  pleasure 
furnish  any  further  information  on  this  subject  that  may  be  of  interest 
to  vour  honorable  bodv. 


REPORT    OF    DR.    KASPAR    PISCHL. 

During  the  past  year  Dr.  Pischl  was  authorized  by  the 
Board  to  make  an  examination  of  eyes  of  pupils  in  the  High 
Schools.     He  has  submitied  the  following  report : 

San  Francisco,  September  20,  1892. 
To  the  Board  of  Education — 

Gentlemen:  Allow  me  to  submit  to  you  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tions made  by  me  last  winter  and  spring  of  the  eyes  of  the  scholars  of 
the  normal  and  high  schools  of  this  city.  I  have  also  forwarded  a  copy 
of  this  report  to  the  Principals  of  each  of  these  schools. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  I  should  like  to  answer  some  of  the  ques- 
tions put  in  your  circular  of  last  January.  The  report  of  my  school  exam- 
inations and  the  answers  to  your  questions  were  so  closely  related  that  I 
delayed  answering  the  letter  until  I  could  combine  the  two.  I  trust  my 
reply  does  not  come  altogether  too  late,  although  so  very  tardy. 

Hoping  my  work  so  far  will  meet  with  your  approval,  I  remain, 
Respectfully, 

Kaspar  Pischl,  M.D. 


rf;port  of  the  examination  of  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  in  the 

normal  and  high  schools  of  san  francisco, 

by  dr.  kaspar  pischl. 
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Total  ..... 

673 

69.90 

8.76 

8.45 

7.69 

37- 17 

80.76 

4-32 

9.09 

Emetropia — Normal  formation  of  the  eye-ball,  parallel  rays  of  light 
being  focused  on  retina. 

Anisometropia — Normal  formation  of  one  eye-ball  only. 

Hypennetropia — So-called  far-sightedness,  parallel  rays  of  light  be- 
focused  back  of  retina. 

Myopia — So-called  near-sightedness,  parallel  rays  of  light  being 
focused  in  front  of  retina. 

Normal  Sight — Normal  power  of  vision. 

Of  the  greatest  interest  in  this  table  are  those  columns  relating  to 
myopia;  slight  inflammation  and  slight  complaints  as  these  effect  are 
generally  directly  traceable  to  school  work.  Although  these  conditions 
compare  very  favorably  with  corresponding  grades  in  European  coun- 
tries, Germany  for  instance,  they  are  still  important  enough  to  demand 
serious  attention. 

In  German}7  we  meet  with  about  45  per  cent  myopia  scholars.  Here 
we  have  only  7.69  per  cent.     As  myopia  means  a  weakness  of  the  eye,  at 
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least  to  a  certain  extent,  the  condition  of  eyes  of  scholars  in  the  San 
Erancisco  High  Schools  is  very  good. 

I  will  not  enter  into  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  this  point  at  pres- 
ent, as  I  intend  doing  so  after  making  more  extensive  examinations. 

The  same  ma3'  be  said  regarding  the  power  of  vision,  for  80.76  per 
cent  being  normal  on  both  eyes,  and  4.32  per  cent  in  one  eye,  leaves  only 
about  15  per  cent  of  pupils  with  poor  vision. 

Astonishing  is  the  great  percentage  of  scholars  affected  with  slight 
inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Even  when  taking  into  consideration  that 
the  climate  of  San  Erancisco  renders  the  mucous  membrane  very  suscep- 
tible to  inflammation,  there  still  remains  a  large  number  of  cases  devel- 
oped by  overwork,  whether  from  school  work  or  outside  reading. 

In  the  latter  case,  reading  in  the  twilight  or  at  night,  poor  light 
might  be  especially  mentioned.  In  several  cases  this  irritation  may  have 
been  caused  through  neglect  to  procure  proper  glasses. 

The  small  number  of  complaints,  9.99  per  cent,  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  these  eye  affections  are  as  a  rule  not  very  serious. 

Respectfully, 

Kaspar  Pischl,  M.D. 


CHANGES   IN   THE   HIGH    SCHOOL   COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  held  June  22,  1892, 
the  following"  orders  were  passed  : 

1.  That  bookkeeping  and  music  be   stricken  from  the  course    of 
study  of  the  high  schools. 

2.  That  drawing  in  the  high  schools  be  made  elective  by  pupils, 
instead  of  being  compulsory  upon  all. 

3.  That  the  course  in  mathematics  in  the  high  schools  be  limited 
to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  State  University  of  California. 

4.  That  the  text-book  in  algebra  (Clark's)  in  the  high  schools  be 
changed  to  Wentworth's. 

George  Beanston, 

Secretary. 
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REQUIREMENTS    IN    MATHEMATICS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF   CALIFORNIA. 

From  the  Register  of  the  University,  1S91. 

1.  Arithmetic — Including  the  metric  system;  the  technical  parts 
of  commercial  arithmetic,  namely,  banking,  profit  and  loss,  commission, 
taxes,  duties,  stocks,  insurance,  exchange  and  average  of  payments,  are 
not  insisted  on. 

2.  Algebra. — (a)  To  quadratic  equations,  including  the  various 
methods  of  factoring,  the  theory  of  exponents,  integral  and  fractional, 
positive  and  negative,  the  calculus  of  radicals,  ratio  and  proportion. 

(b)  Quadratic  equations,  both  single  and  simultaneous,  their  solu- 
tion and  their  theory,  including  all  the  recognized  methods  of  solution 
and  all  equations  reducible  to  the  quadratic  form ;  formation  of  equations 
from  given  roots. 

3.  Plane  Geometry. — {a)  All  of  plane  geometry  except  the  metri- 
cal properties  of  regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle. 

(b)  The  general  properties  of  regular  polygons,  their  construction, 
perimeters  and  areas;  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle,  including  the 
different  methods  for  determining  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the 
diameter. 

These  orders  resulted  in  a  material  reduction  in  the  course 
in  mathematics,  cutting  out  solid  geometry,  trigonometry 
and  surveying. 
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HISTORICAL   NOTES. 


For  the  purpose  of  convenient  reference,  I  have  grouped  in 
this  report  a  few  historical  facts  : 

SUPERINTENDENTS    OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,    SAN   FRANCISCO. 

APPOINTED   BY  THE   BOARD   OF  EDUCATION. 

Thomas  J.  Nevins* 1852,  1853 

William  H.  O'Grady* 1854,  1855 

ELECTED  BY  DIRECT  VOTE  OE  THE  PEOPLE. 

E.  A.  Theller* 1856 

►  John  C.  Pelton 1857,  1866,  1867 

Henry  B.  Janes* 1858,  1859 

James  Denman i860,  1861,  1S68,  1869,  1870,  1874,  1875 

George  Tait* 1862,  1863,  1864,  1865 

J.  H.  Widber 1871,  1872,  1873 

H.  N.  Bolander 1876,  1877 

A.  U.  Mann 1878,  1879 

John  W.  Taylor 1880,  1881,  1882 

Andrew  J.  Moulder 1883,  1884,  1885,  1886 

J.  W.  Anderson 1887,  1888,  1889,  1890 

John  Swett  (Term  expires  in  1894) 1891,  1892 

*  Deceased. 

DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

APPOINTED   BY  THE   CITY   SUPERINTENDENT. 

John  Swett 1871,  1872,  1873 

Joseph  Deggett 1874,  1875 

D.  C.  Stone 1876,  1877,  1878,  1879,  1880,  1881,  1882 

Joseph  O'Conner , r 1883,  1884,  1885,  1886 

Horace  W.  Philbrook 1887 

Madison  Babcock 1888,  1889,  1890,  1891,  1892 

SECRETARIES   OF  THE   BOARD. 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  CONFIRMED  BY  THE  BOARD. 

George  Beanston 1868,  1869,  1870,  1871,  1872,  1873,  1874,  1875,  1876, 

1877,  1878,  1879,  1880,  1881,  1882 

John  T.  McGeoghegan , 1883,  1884,  1885,  1886 

George  Beanston 1887,  1888,  1889,  1890,  1891,  1892 
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PRESIDENTS  OF  BOARDS    OF  EDUCATION,    SAN    FRANCESCO. 

MAYORS     HX-oFFICIO     PRESIDENTS     OF     BOARDS     APPOINTED     BY    THE 
COMMON    COUNCIL. 

C.  J.  Brenham* 1852 

C.  K.  Garrison* [854 

S.  P.  Webb* 1855 

James  Van  1856 

CHOSEN    BY    BOARDS  BY   THK    PEOPLE. 

William  Sherman* 1857,  1858,  1859 

William  Pierson i860,  1861 

W.  L.  Palmer 1862 

Dr.  C.  C.  Knowles* 1863 

M.  Lynch* 1864,  1865 

J.  W.  Winans* ' .' 1866,  1867 

Thomas  H.  Holt.* 1868 

H.  A.  Cobb* 1869 

John  M.  Burnett 1870,  1871 

Joseph  Clement 1872,  1873,  1876,  1877 

II.  J.  Tilden 1874 

Andrew  McF.  Davis 1875 

A.  C.  Hiester 1878,  1879 

N.  B.  Stone 1880 

L.  H.  VanSchaick ■ 1881 

J.  C.  Stubbs 1882 

Robert  P.  Hastings 1883,  1884 

Ira  G.  Hoitt 1885,  1886 

W.  F.  Goad 1S87,  1888 

Frank  Dalton 1889,  1890 

John  I.  Sabin 1891 

F.  A.  Hyde 1892 

*Deceased. 


THE   FIRST   FREE   PUBLIC   SCHOOL. 

A  solid  foundation  for  a  school  system  was  laid  by  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  State  Constitution,  but  San  Francisco  was  the  first 
place  in  the  State  to  organize,  independent  of  State  law,  by  her 
Common  Council,  a  free  public  school. 

The  City  Council  adopted,  April  8,  1850,  the  following  ordi- 
nance, drawn  by  H.  C.  Murray,  which  was  the  first  public  school 
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ordinance  of  any  kind  passed  in  California,  and  consequently 
made  the  school  taught  by  Mr.  Pelton  the  first  free  public 
school  in  the  State.  The  ordinance  was  crude,  but  it  was  the 
germ  of  all  succeeding  city  ordinances: 

i.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  Common  Council  of  San  Francisco,  That 
from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  J.  C.  Pelton, 
who  has  been  employed  by  the  Council  as  a  public  teacher,  to  open  a 
school  in  the  Baptist  Chapel. 

2.  Said  school  shall  be  opened  from  half-past  eight  o'clock  A.  M. 
to  twelve  o'clock  M.,  and  from  two  o'clock  P.  M.  until  five  o'clock  p.  M., 
and  shall  continue  open  from  Monday  until  Friday  at  five  o'clock  p.  M. 

3.  The  number  of  children  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  one 
hundred;  and  no  scholar  shall  be  admitted  under  the  age  of  four  or  over 
the  age  of  sixteen. 

4.  All  persons  desirous  of  having  their  children  instructed  in  said 
school  shall  first  obtain  an  order  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education,  and  all  children  obtaining  said  order  shall  be  instructed  in 
said  school  free  of  charge. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Pelton  to  report  to  the  Council  on 
the  first  of  each  and  every  month  the  number  of  scholars  and  the  pro- 
gress of  said  school. 

H.  C.  Murray, 
F.  Tii^ford. 

THE   PIONEER   SCHOOLS. 

On  October  11,  1847,  a  committee  of  the  Town  Council  con- 
tracted for  the  erection  of  a  small  schoolhouse  of  one  room,  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  Plaza,  at  the  corner  of  Clay  street 
and  Brenham  place. 

On  February  23,  1848,  a  small  number  of  voters  assembled 
and  elected  a  Board  of  School  Trustees,  consisting  of  Dr. 
Townsend,  Dr.  Fourgeaud,  C.  L,,  Ross,  William  H.  Davis  and 
J.  Serine.  This  board  elected  Thomas  Douglass  as  teacher,  at 
a  salary  of  $1,000  a  3^ear,  and  the  school  opened  on  the  3d  of 
April,  1848,  with  six  pupils.  This  was  in  fact  a  tuition  school 
under  public  auspices,  it  being  free  only  to  indigent  pupils. 
The  Town  Council  agreed  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  the 
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salary  of  the  teacher  to  the  extent  of  $400.  The  estimated 
population  of  the  town  April  1,  1848,  was  1,000,  with  60  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  In  May  the  school  numbered  37  pupils. 
Soon  after  gold  was  discovered  the  school  dwindled  to  8  pupils, 
and  Schoolmaster  Douglass  closed  his  doors  and  started  for  the 
mines. 

On  the  nth  of  October,  1849,  John  C.  Pelton  and  wife  ar- 
rived from  Boston,  with  school  furniture,  books,  etc.,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  school  on  the  New  England  plan. 
He  opened  school  December,  1849,  with  three  pupils.  The 
school  was  to  be  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  but  was 
free  to  indigent  children.  This  school  was  made  a  free  public 
school  soon  after. 

The  school  so  established  soon  numbered  150  pupils,  and  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Pelton  and  his  wife  two  assistants  had  to  be 
employed.     At  one  time  the  school  numbered  300  pupils. 

This  school  was  continued  until  September  25,  1851,  when  it 
was  suspended  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  school  ordinance,  under 
which  T.  J.  Xevins  became  Superintendent,  new  teachers  were 
elected,  and  Mr.  Pelton  temporarily  retired  from  school. 

The  first  school  ordinance  passed  under  the  State  School  L,aw 
of  1 85 1  was  that  of  San  Francisco,  adopted  in  September,  1851, 
which  made  a  provision  for  a  City  Board  of  Education,  com- 
posed of  seven  members,  and  for  a  City  Superintendent,  and 
appropriated  $35,000  for  the  support  of  schools.  Thomas  J. 
Xevins,  who  mainly  prepared  the  ordinance,  was  elected  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  and  proceeded  to  organize  the  department. 
The  first  schools  organized  under  this  ordinance  were  the  Happy 
Valley  School,  of  which  James  Denman  was  elected  the  first 
teacher,  and  the  Powell  Street  School,  of  which  Joel  Tracy 
was  appointed  teacher. 

Both  Schools  opened  on  the  17th  of  December,  1851. 

The  Washington  Grammar  School  opened  December  22d, 
F.  E.  Jones  Principal. 

During  1852  the  following  new  schools  were  organized: 
Rincon  School,  January  28th,  Silas  Weston  Principal;    Spring 
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Valley  Grammar,  February  9th,  Asa  W.  Cole  Principal;  Union 
Grammar,  June,  Ahira  Holmes  Principal;  Mission  Grammar, 
May,  Alfred  Rix  Principal. 

The  average  dairy-attendance  in  all  the  schools  for  1852  was 
445;    in  1873,   703  pupils. 

Among  the  teachers  elected  in  1853  were  Ellis  H.  Holmes, 
Principal  of  the  Washington  School,  March  1st;  John  Swett, 
Principal  Rincon  School,  December  4th;  Joseph  C.  Morrill, 
Principal  Spring  Valley  School,  October  1st. 

The  sahuw  of  Principals  of  grammar  schools  in  1853  was 
$1,500  a  year. 

MISCELLANEOUS   HISTORICAL   ITEMS. 
BUILDINGS. 

The  schools  were  held  in  tented  rooms  up  to  1854,  when  a 
building  on  the  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets  was  erected 
for  the  Denman  School;  a  large  brick  building  for  the  Union 
Street  School,  and  a  spacious  house  at  North  Beach  for  the 
Powell  Street  School.  This  last  building  was  soon  after  turned 
into  a  City  Hospital,  because  it  could  not  be  filled  with  pupils. 

The  first  schoolhouses  were  arranged  on  the  New  York  City 
plan  of  large  session-rooms  and  small  recitation-rooms.  Since 
1857  the  buildings  have  been  arranged  on  the  Boston  plan — a 
separate  room  for  each  class  of  fifty  pupils. 

GRADING. 

The  schools  were  originally  classified  into  Primary,  Inter- 
mediate and  Grammar  Departments,  but  were  not  regularly 
graded  on  the  present  plan  until  late  in  1857. 

The  first  printed  ' '  course  of  study  ' '  was  adopted  June 
10,  1857,  Mr.  Pelton  Superintendent  and  William  Sherman 
President  of  the  Board.  The  High  School  was  organized  in 
1856,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  William  Sherman,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board. 
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SALARIES. 

The  salary  paid  Principals  in  1852  and  1853  was  $150  a 
month,  exclusive  of  vacations,  that  is,  $1,500  a  year.  In  1854 
the  salary  was  increased  to  $1,800  a  year;  but  this  was  paid  in 
city  scrip,  worth  from  60  to  70  cents  on  the  dollar.  From  1855 
to  1872  the  salaries  varied  from  $1,900  to  $2,100. 

CO-EDUCATION. 

Up  to  1S64  boys  and  girls  were  educated  together.  When 
the  Ueumau  Grammar  School  building  was  completed,  only 
girls  were  admitted;  the  Lincoln  was  made  a  boys'  school,  and 
the  Rincon  a  girls'  school.  In  1868  the  Union  and  the  Wash- 
ington were  made  boys'  schools,  and  the  Broadway  a  girls' 
school.  The  Boys'  High  and  the  Girls'  High  were  formed 
from  the  Boys  and  Girls'  High  School  in  1864.  With  these 
exceptions,  all  the  other  schools  have  always  been  attended  by 
both  sexes. 

In  1888  girls  were  admitted  to  the  Boys'  High  School,  and 
now  one- third  of  the  pupils  in  that  school  are  girls. 

SCHOOL    REPORTS. 

The  first  school  reports  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the 
Board  were  those  of  Superintendent  O 'Grady,  1854  and  1855. 
The  Superintendent  reported  the  average  number  of  pupils  to 
a  teacher  to  be  87;  that  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  had 
been  adopted;  and  that  a  Teachers'  Association  had  been 
formed. 

Superintendent  Theller  in  1856  reported  the  following  statis- 
tics: 
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Teachers,  39;   pupils,  3,347- 

District  No.  1,  John  Swett,  Principal 683 

District  No.  2,  James  Denman.  Principal 580 

District  No.  3,  Ellis  Holmes,  Principal 635 

District  No.  4,  Ahira  Holmes,  Principal 733 

District  No.  5,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Carlton,  Principal.  .  .  .  374 

District  No.  6,  J.  C.  Morrill,  Principal 200 

District  No.  7,  Mr.  Macy,  Principal 142 

3347 

In  the  Ward  Schools^there  were  educated  142 1  pupils.  The  male 
departments  of  the  Ward  Schools  were  taught  by  male  and  female  in- 
structors, and  the  female  department  by  the  ladies  of  the  different  re- 
ligious orders  of  the  city,  known  as  Sisters  of  Charit}',  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
and  Sisters  of  the  Presentation — all  of  whom  had  certificates  of  capability 
and  were  licensed  to  teach  by  the  late  County  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion and  drew  their  salaries  from  the  city,  county,  and  State  educational 
fund. 

The  school  law  of  1855  abolished  the  separation  of  the  school  fund, 
and  all  these  schools  have  been  mingled  into  one  uniform  system.  Since 
the  5th  of  May  last  there  has  been  no  religious,  sectarian  or  denomina- 
tional doctrine  taught  in  them. 


By  the  Consolidation  Act,  Mr.  Pelton,'  who  had  been  previ- 
ously elected  as  County  Superintendent,  was  made  ex-omcio 
City  and  County  Superintendent  for  one  }-ear. 

His  report  contained  the  first  full  statistical  tables  of  the 
schools.  He  recommended  the  establishment  of  evening  schools, 
of  a  Teachers'  Institute,  the  study  of  History  of  the  United 
States,  and  published  the   "  Course  of  Study." 

The  four  reports  of  Superintendent  George  Tait,  1862  to 
1865,  were  creditable  documents. 

Superintendent  Pelton's  report  for  1867  recommended  an 
increase  of  salaries,  a  simplification  of  the  course  of  study,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  Deputy  Superintendent. 

Superintendent  Denman 's  seven  reports  are  valuable  school 
documents,  as  were  also  the  reports  of  Superintendent  Taylor, 
Superintendent  Mann  and  Superintendent  Moulder. 
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EDUCATIONAL    IIOBBIKS. 


I  have  had  occasion,  in  recently  hunting  up  statistics,  to 
run  through  the  reports  of  the  City  Superintendents  for  the 
last  thirty-six  years.  These  reports  have  brought  to  mind  my 
own  recollections  of  the  drift  of  educational  methods  during 
that  period.  I  am  struck  with  the  steady  succession  of  educa- 
tional hobbies  that  have  appeared  and  disappeared  during  that 
time.  As  the  educational  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  history 
of  these  successive  ' '  fads  ' '  is  not  without  some  practical 
value,  I  make  a  brief  resume  of  "hobbies,"  some  of  which  are 
good  enough  when  not  carried  to  extremes,  while  others  are 
the  wild  vagaries  of  new-fledged  educational  reformers. 

Up  to  i860,  arithmetic,  mental  and  written,  was  the  leading 
study,  to  which  was  devoted  fully  half  the  school  time.  The 
whole  of  the  text-book,  including  cube  root,  arithmetical  and 
geometrical  progression,  stocks,  exchange,  compound  propor- 
tion and  mensuration,  all  were  crammed  into  the  pupils. 

"Self-reporting"  in  deportment  was  a  "fad"  from  1859 
to  1862.  It  was  finally  killed  off  by  the  protests  of  a  few  teach- 
ers, who  claimed  that  it  trained  children  in  a  system  of  "  white 
lies." 

Map  drawing  was  run  to  extremes  from  i860  to  1870.  Offi- 
cial written  examinations  for  determining  promotions  began  to 
rage  in  1862,  and  continued  for  twenty-five  years.  This  "  fad  " 
prevailed  all  over  the  United  States.  In  its  waste  of  time  it 
was  one  of  the  most  pernicious  of  hobbies. 

In  i860  a  member  of  the  Board  blossomed  out  as  an  educa- 
tional reformer.  He  discovered  that  teachers  could  not  be 
trusted  to  keep  an  impartial  record  of  pupils.  In  those  days 
class  teachers  were  required  to  "mark"  every  recitation. 
Accordingly  the  Board  ordered  20,000  large  recitation  cards, 
one  of  which  was  given  to  each  pupil,  who  filled  in  his  own 
credits  at  his  desk  as  a  check  upon  the  teacher.  This  Direct- 
or's own  bo}r  was  in  my  class,  and  he  marked  himself  higher 
than   I  did.     The  official   wrath  of  the  Board  fell  on  my  de- 
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voted  head,  and  I  came  within  one  vote  of  being  removed  as 
"incompetent." 

This  reform  soon  died  a  natural  death.  Leaving  out  the 
Director's  son,  the  pupils  refused  or  neglected  to  keep  their 
own  record. 

' '  Phonography  ' '  was  made  compulsory  in  the  two  highest 
grammar  grades  from  1872  to  1S74.  A  Director  wished  to  make 
a  place  for  his  friend  at  $2,400  a  year.  When  the  Director  went 
out  of  office,  the  teacher  of  phonography  went  with  him. 

Geometry  was  introduced  into  the  fifth  and  sixth  grammar 
grades  in  1868,  and  faded  away  three  years  afterward. 

In  1867  the  study  of  French  and  German  was  introduced 
into  certain  schools  called  "  Cosmopolitan  vSchools."  In  a  few 
years  there  was  a  small  army  of  ' '  special  teachers  ' '  of  those 
languages  that  cost  the  Department  about  $50,000  a  year.  An 
attempt  was  made  b}*  the  Board  to  abolish  French  and  German . 
The  State  Legislature  compromised  the  struggle  by  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  three  schools,  in  which  the  modern 
languages  should  be  taught. 

At  one  time  vocal  music  was  the  favorite  fad.  One  music 
teacher  after  another  was  elected,  until  there  were  seven  spe- 
cial teachers.  Suddenly  a  new  Board,  in  a  spasm  of  econo,my, 
swept  them  all  out  together,  and  left  the  teachers  to  manage 
their  own  music. 

In  drawing,  first  one  teacher  was  employed;  then  one  more 
was  added;  next  a  third  was  appointed;  a  fourth — and  then 
they  were  all  dismissed,  and  the  teachers  managed  their  own 
drawing.  A  special  teacher  in  penmanship  was  at  one  time 
employed,  but  a  reform  Board  cut  off  his  head,  and  teachers 
were  left  to  manage  their  own  writing. 

ANNUAL    EXAMINATIONS    OF   TEACHERS. 

From  1853  to  1S63  it  was- the  delight  of  successive  Boards 
of  Education  to  re-examine  all  teachers  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  ' '  fitness  to  teach  a  common  school 
one  year." 
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Certificates  were  valid  for  only  one  year,  and  the  renewal 
of  a  certificate  was  something  unknown  in  those  good  old  times. 
I  have  hunted  up  my  first  certificate  in  this  city,  and  herewith 
submit  the  form  as  a  historical  relic  of  antiquity: 

CERTIFICATE. 

We  the  undersigned,  the  committee  appointed  for  the  examination 
of  candidates  for  teachers  of  the  free  common  schools  of  this  city,  do 
certify  that  we  have  personally  examined  Mr.  J.  Swett,  and  are  satisfied 
that  he  is  of  good  moral  character  and  of  sufficient  learning  and  ability, 
and  has  a  competent  aptness  and  fitness  for  teaching.  We  therefore 
grant  to  him  this  our  certificate  of  approval,  which  shall  continue  in 
force  one  year,  unless  sooner  revoked  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

CHAS.  I.  Wi  1 

HENRY  J.  WELLS,  !■  Committee. 

W.  H.  O'GRADY,  Sup't.,  j 
vSax  Francisco,  Nov.   i,   1853. 

All  the  pioneer  teachers  were  examined  at  the  end  of  every 
year  to  discover  how  much  they  had  forgotten,  and  to  ascertain 
if  they  were  still  "  fit  to  teach  a  common  school  for  the  term 
of  one  year."  Among  the  school  Principals  for  man}^  success- 
ive years  were  James  Dennian,  Ellis  W.  Holmes,  Thomas  S. 
My  rick,  Joseph  C.  Morrill  and  the  writer  of  this  report. 

I  call  to  mind  one  particular  examination  in  1855.  It  was 
held  in  the  Mayor's  office.  The  Mayor  was  a  good  New  Eng- 
lander,  from  the  city  where  witches,  instead  of  teachers,  were 
once  gibbeted.  He  was  ex-officio  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  Superintendent  was  a  Vermont  Yankee.  We 
were  arranged  around  the  office  in  a  row  like  good  boys  and, 
girls,  and  questioned  once  round  in  arithmetic,  once  round  in 
grammar,  once  round  in  spelling.  He  "stuck"  the  best 
mathematician  in  the  line  by  asking  that  unfortunate  peda- 
gogue ' '  to  explain  the  reason  of  inverting  the  divisor  in  divi- 
sion of  fractions. ' '  But  we  all  passed,  and  triumphantly  marched 
out  with  our  certificates. 

I  remember  another  famous  examination  in  about  i860.    A 
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cranky  dentist  on  the  Board  determined  to  draw  out  our  eye- 
teeth.     That  was  a  red-letter  day.     The  geography  questions, 
a  fair  sample  of  the  others,  ran  as  follows: 
i.     Name  all  the  rivers  of  the  globe. 

2.  Name  all  the  bays,  gulfs,  seas,  lakes  and  other  bodies 
•of  water  on  the  globe. 

3.  Name  all  the  cities  in  the  world. 

4.  Name  all  the  countries  in  the  world. 

5.  Bound  all  the  States  in  the  United  States. 

We  were  allowed  only  one  hour  for  answering  these  very 
short  questions.  I  remember  one  tall  Texan  who  had  worried 
through  the  arithmetic.  When  he  got  hold  of  the  geography 
questions  he  examined  them  leisurely,  and,  stalking  up  to  the 
Chairman's  table,  handed  back  the  questions  and  drawled  out 
the  following  original  remark :  "If  the  Board  want  me  to 
prepare  a  primary  geography,  they  must  pay  me  for  it."  He 
took  his  hat  and  disappeared.  At  the  end  of  the  hour,  some 
were  still  at  work  on  the  first  question,  some  on  the  second 
question,  a  few  on  the  third,  one  on  the  fourth  and  one  on  the 
fifth.  When  the  report  was  made,  we  all  stood  exactly  alike, 
60  per  cent. 

Years  afterwards  I  hunted  up  those  papers  from  the  musty 
records  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

Up  to  1863  the  "  old  teachers  "  were  badgered  by  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  ' '  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick  maker, ' ' 
that  happened  to  be  new  members  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  closing  up  these  items  about  annual  examinations,  I  quote 
from  my  address  on  this  subject  before  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Boston,  1872,  which  was  the  first  national 
protest  made  against  the  endless  re-examination  of  teachers: 

For  eight  successive  years  in  San  Francisco  I  taught  the  same  school, 
and — I  am  ashamed  to  own  it,  and  would  not  tell  it  were  it  not  necessary 
to  illustrate  what  I  intend  to  present — I  had  the  cowardice,  like  other 
teachers  with  me,  to  submit  to  eight  annual  examinations,  in  order  to 
determine  my  fitness,  at  each  annual  revolution  of  the  sun,  to  teach  the 
same  school  each  succeeding  school  year. 
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Nor  was  this  the  end  of  humiliation  and  insult.  After  getting  a 
"bran  new"  certificate  at  the  end  of  each  year,  before  I  could  go  on 
again,  I  had  to  be  elected  by  the  votes  of  twelve  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  because  my  term  of  office  lasted  only  one  year.  This 
annual  election  system  was  handed  down  to  us  from  the  primitive  New 
New  England  "town  meetings."  I  believe  that  here  in  Boston,  and  in 
all  New  England  cities  and  villages,  and,  in  fact,  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  still  kept  up.  A  teacher  holds  the  office  only  one 
year,  and  then  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  any  school  director,  or  local  member 
of  the  board,  who  may  have  some  spite  to  wreak,  or  some  relative  to  put 
in.  Much  as  I  honor  the  occupation  of  teaching,  I  am  not  in  love  with  a 
system  that  tends  to  take  all  the  manliness  out  of  a  man,  and  all  the  in- 
dependence from  a  woman. 

At  length,  dragged  out  of  my  bed,  after  a  typhoid  fever  that  brought 
me  to  the  verge  of  the  grave — a  sickness  brought  on  by  overwork,  worry 
and  anxiety — in  order  to  be  run  through  the  examination -mill  a  ninth 
time,  the  hereditary  blood  of  my  grandfather,  who  "fit"  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, rose  up  in  rebellion. 

So  I  left  the  school-room,  went  into  political  conventions,  secured  a 
nomination  for  the  only  office  ever  open  to  a  schoolmaster,  that  of  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  stumped  the  State,  won  two  suc- 
cessive elections,  and  the  third  time,  with  my  whole  party,  won  a  defeat; 
framed  a  school  law;  established  free  schools;  lobbied  legislatures;  se- 
cured a  legal  recognition  of  professional  teachers;  abolished  annual  ex- 
aminations; and,  in  San  Francisco,  broke  up  the  annual  rotation -in-office 
election  system;  placed  the  examination  of  teachers  throughout  the 
State  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  experienced  teachers;  secured  life  di- 
plomas for  experienced  and  capable  teachers;  gained  a  legal  recognition 
of  the  normal  school  diplomas  of  all  State  normal  schools  in  the  United 
States;  and,  by  law,  made  valid  in  California  the  life  diplomas  and  State 
certificates  granted  to  teachers  by  other  States. 

All  these  reforms  cost  me  years  of  hard  work  and  determined  effort, 
and  you  will  understand  why  I  entertain  strong  convictions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  teachers'  certificates,  and  why  I  have  a  slight  bias  against  the 
good  old  way  of  finding  out  the  fitness  of  teachers  by  endless  examina- 
tions. It  has  been  wickedly  said  by  somebody — doubtless  some  luckless 
examinee — that  the  leading  object  of  many  examinations  is  to  give  the 
examiners  a  chance  to  show  off  their  own  attainments.  I  have  seen 
many  sets  of  questions  that  seemed  to  be  fossil  curiosities,  picked  up 
during  a  life-long  search  after  abnormal  things — "tough  sums"  in  arith- 
metic and  algebra,  the  product  of  some  mathematician  run  to  seed; 
gleanings  of  the  tag  ends  of  the  countless  rules,  and  notes  and  excep- 
tions, and  annotations  and  explanations,  and  illustrations  and  idioms, 
of  Lindley  Murray,  that  great  grammarian  who  wrote  bad  English  and 
made  sad   the  hearts  of  unnumbered  generations  of  school  boys  and 
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school  girls;  twisted  elliptical  sentences  to  be  parsed  according  to  Smith, 
or  Brown,  or  Greene,  or  Wells,  or  Weld,  or  Sanborn,  or  Kerl,  or  Hart,  or 
Clark,  or  Quackenbos,  or  Bullion,  or  Pinneo,  or  Nokes,  or  Stokes,  or 
Niles,  or  Stiles,  or  Thompson,  or  Pickwick;  unheard-of  words  of  crooked 
orthography,  the  gnarled  growth  of  centuries  of  changes  of  the  English 
tongue,  strung  together  like  onions,  in  a  way  that  would  have  brought 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  old  Webster  himself,  that  dear  old  philological  bush- 
ranger, who  fought  orthography  on  his  own  hook,  in  defiance  of  all 
usage,  and  of  all  laws  of  linguistic  warfare  ;  questions  in  geography  on 
zig-zag  boundaries,  on  the  length  of  all  the  rivers  of  all  the  world,  from 
the  Amazon  down  to  the  trout-brooks  that  we  fished  in  when  boys;  on 
the  distance  of  the  classic  towns  of  "You  Bet"  and  "Red  Dog,"  in 
California,  from  Nijni  Novogorod  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile;  on  the  di- 
rection of  Brandy  Gulch  and  Whisky  Canyon  from  Ujiji  and  Petro- 
paulovski;  questions  in  history  requiring  the  year  and  the  day  of  the 
month  of  the  settlement  of  every  State  in  the  Union;  supplemented 
by  senseless  interrogatories  on  historical  rnyths  known  only  in  our 
school  text-books ;  impracticable  questions  on  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching,  about  what  ought  to  be  done  under  impossible  conditions  ; 
questions  about  elements  of  penmanship  that  even  such  accomplished 
penmen  as  Greeley,  or  Choate,  or  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  couldn't  answer; 
questions  on  Sanscrit  roots  no  Brahmin  ever  heard  of;  questions  on  the 
constitution  that  would  have  floored  the  "  Great  Expounder";  questions 
on  physiology  that  would  puzzle  Darwin;  questions  on  natural  philoso- 
phy at  which  Huxley  or  Tyndall  would  be  dumb  ;  questions  which 
showed  the  examiner  to  be  "stick,  stark,  staring  mad,"  in  !  which  no 
sane  man  could  answer. 


In  my  first  report  as  State  Superintendent,  I  used  the  fol- 
lowing mild  expressions  of  dissatisfaction : 

No  one  cause  has  done  so  much  to  render  the  occupation  of  a  public 
school  teacher  distasteful  as  the  old  system  of  annual  examinations. 
Teachers  were  condemned  to  be  tried,  not  by  a  jury  of  their  peers,  but 
too  often  by  men  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  practical  teaching,  and 
who  not  unfrequently  made  the  annual  examination  a  guillotine  for  de- 
capitating any  unlucky  pedagogue  who  had  fallen  under  ban  of  their 
petty  displeasure.  A  teacher  in  the,' public  schools,  though  he  might 
have,  added  to  the  finest  natural  abilities  for  teaching,  a  complete  pro- 
fessional training  in  the  best  normal  schools  in  the  United  States;  though 
he  might  be  crowned  with  honors,  won  by  many  years  of  successful  ex- 
perience ;  though  he  might  be  esteemed  by  the  community,  and  revered 
by  thousands  of  grateful  pupils — at  the  end  of  each  year,  forsooth,  he 
must   be   "examined"   by  a  committee   of  lawyers,   doctors,   dentists, 
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bookbinders,  contractors,  and  non-professional  men,  to  ascertain  if  he 
were  "fit  to  tea*  >/.'  "    After  having  passed  through  the 

examination  mill  annually,  nine  years  in  succession,  turned  out  each 
time  with  a  "bran  new'  certificate  of  "fitness  to  Leach  a  Common  School 
one  year,"  I  can  speak,  feelingly  on  this  subject.  These  annual  examin- 
ations of  experienced  teachers  offered  an  annual  insult  to  intelligence  by 
lumping  character,  aptness  to  teach,  moral  and  social  culture,  in  tabular 
statements  of  "percentage"  on  arithmetic  and  spelling,  in  which  infini- 
tesimal details  counted  everything,  character  and  success  nothing  at  all. 
Actual  trial  in  the  school-room  is  the  best  test  of  fitness  to  teacli  ;  and 
when  a  teacher  has  once  passed  examination,  and  proved  successful  in 
school,  subsequent  examinations  are  uncalled  for  and  unnecessary. 


THE   ANNUAL    ELECTION    OF   TEACHERS. 

From  1S50  to  1S70,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  all  positions 
were  declared  vacant,  and  there  was  a  general  scramble  for  a 
"  new  deal."  Occasionally  there  was  the  war-cry,  "To  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils." 

If  a  "  Director  "  had  a  spite  against  some  unfortunate  ped- 
agogue, vengeance  descended  when  the  Board  went  into  secret 
sessions  for  the  "  annual  election  of  teachers." 

The  doors  of  the  star-chamber  were  besieged  until  midnight 
by  anxious  teachers,  waiting  to  know  their  fate. 

This  senseless  annual  insult  to  a  whole  body  of  teachers 
originated  in  the  district  schools,  when  the}*  were  kept  but  a 
part  of  the  year,  and  when,  of  course,  a  new  teacher  had  to  be 
elected  annually.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  custom  has  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  as  a  precious  heirloom,  and  is 
still  the  law  of  nearly  every  city,  town  and  district  in  the 
United  States — San  Francisco  excepted. 

A    NEW    DEPARTURE. 

In  November,  1869,  Henry  A.  Cobb,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  introduced  into  the  Board  an  amendment  to  the 
Rules,  providing  that  teachers,  when  elected,  should  hold  their 
positions  "during  good  behavior,"  instead  of  for  "one  year." 
The  occasion  of  the  resolution  was  as  follows  : 
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Eight  years  before  this  time  I  had.  begun  a  crusade  against 
the  annual  re-examination  of  teachers,  and  had  accomplished 
my  purpose  through  the  State  School  L,aw.  But,  singular  as  it 
may  seem,  the  absurdity  of  electing  teachers  ' '  for  the  term  of 
one  year  only  "  had  never  occurred  tome.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  teacher  or  school  officer  in  the  United  States  had  at 
that  time  ever  made  an}^  public  printed  protest  against ' '  annual 
elections." 

One  day  it  dawned  on  me  that  if  annual  re-examinations  of 
teachers  were  relics  of  barbarism,  so  were  the  annual  re-elections 
of  teachers.  I  walked  at  once  into  the  office  of  President  Cobb, 
presented  to  him  an  amendment  to  the  Rules,  which  he  at  once 
approved. 

Of  course  the  innovation  on  the  good  old  custom  was  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  the  "Silurians,"  but  it  was  vigorously  sup- 
ported by  the  city  press,  and  was  final^  adopted. 

In  1872,  in  an  address  before  the  National  Educational 
Association,  I  spoke  the  plain  truth  about  the  matter.  This 
address  started  a  movement  in  Massachusetts,  which  led,  after 
a  ten  years'  struggle,  to  a  liberal  modification  of  the  school  law 
of  that  State.  The  fact  that  the  struggle  against  antiquated 
law  and  custom  has  only  just  begun  in  our  country,  and  has  yet 
to  be  fought  out,  is  my  reason  for  here  giving  the  following 
quotation  from  that  address  : 

There  can  be  no  steady  progress  in  public  schools  without  long-con- 
tinued, systematic  efforts  ;  and  there  can  be  no  system  when  one  set  of 
school  officials  succeeds  another  as  often  as  the  seasons  change.  By  the 
time  one  set  of  school  officers  has  learned  something  about  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  schools,  by  some  change  in  the  politics  of  the  city  or 
town,  a  new  set  succeeds,  bent  on  reforming  the  work  of  their  prede- 
cessors. 

In  many  parts  of  our  country,  already,  school  boards  elected  by  one 
political  party  feel  under  no  obligation  to  retain  in  place  the  teachers 
appointed  by  the  opposite  party,  and  the  outrageous  annual  election 
farce,  which  cowardly  teachers  have  so  long  submitted  to  without  a 
struggle,  affords  a  fine  opportunity  to  drop  out  the  old  ones  and  run  in 
the  new. 

Gradually,  but  surely,  the  schools  are  coming  to  be  considered  as 
legitimate  party  spoils  of  the  victors,  and  the  struggle  for  position   on 
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boards  of  education  in  all  our  great  cities  is  mainly  to  control  the  pat- 
ronage of  appointments.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  cf  talk  about  re- 
form in  civil  service  appointments,  but  the  country  stands  in  greater 
need  of  reform  in  the  manner  of  making  educational  appointments. 
There  is  more  favoritism,  more  of  politics  and  church,  mixed  up  in  the 
annual  appointments  of  the  300,000  teachers  in  the  country  than  in  all 
the  custom-houses;  and  there  is  more  ignorance  and  unfitness  for  posi- 
tion than  in  all  the  postoffices  and  civil  service  places  taken  together. 

Until  there  is  a  reform  in  these  defective  points  of  our  school  system, 
it  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  marked  and  permanent  improvement  in 
our  public  schools  as  a  whole.     There  will  be  individual   schools  that, 

ittain  a  high  degree  of  excellence;  but  the 
general  average  of  the  schools  can  not  '  it  is, 

because  the  system  neither  encourages  independent  thought  nor  tolerates 
progress. 

A  war  of  independence  must  be  waged  against  the  outrageous  system 
of  the  annual  election  of  teachers,  a  plan  which  reduces  them  below  the 
level  of  the  holder  of  the  smallest  postoffice  in  the  gift  of  a  victorious 
political  party. 


RESULTS. 

The  action  of  the  Board  in  abolishing  the  annual  election 
of  teachers,  which  practically  made  the  position  of  a  teacher 
secure  during  good  behavior,  finally  resulted  in  an  act  of  the 
State  Legislature  which  amended  the  city  charter  and  provided 
that  teachers  should  be  removed  by  the  Board,  only  after  a  fair 
trial,  for  incompetence  or  unprofessional  conduct. 

It  was  under  this  law  that  the  famous  Kate  Kennedy  de- 
cision was  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  favor  of  the 
rights  of  teachers  against  arbitrary  boards  of  education. 

It  was  to  evade  this  law  that  the  office  of  "Head  Inspector" 
was  created  in  1885.  His  duty  was  to  report  teachers  as  "  in- 
competent," and  so  secure  their  dismissal  by  a  board  that 
wanted  "positions." 

I  have  given  these  extended  historical  notes  and  quotations 
because  at  intervals  some  educational  silurian  crops  out  in  favor 
of  the  "good  old  way"  of  electing  and  re-examining  teachers 
every  year. 
9 
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THE   OFFICE   OF   HEAD   INSPECTOR. 

The  greatest  educational  mistake  ever  made  in  this  city  by 
the  Board  of  Education  was  the  creation,  in  1885,  of  the  office 
of  "head  inspector."  Soon  after  the  election  of  a  "head 
inspector"  an  injunction  suit  was  brought  against  the  Board 
by  James  H.  Barry.  This  suit  dragged  along  in  the  courts 
for  nearly  four  years,  the  salary  in  the  meantime  being  illegally 
paid  by  successive  Boards  of  Education.  Soon  after  taking 
office,  in  May,  1891,  I  made  the  following  report  to  the  Board: 


In  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the  Consolidation  Act  I  hereby 
submit  a  special  report  on  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  matter  of 
school  supervision.  For  many  years  in  this  city,  in  all  the  schools  hav- 
ing eight  or  more  classes,  the  principals  have  not  been  required  to  take 
charge  of  a  class.  There  are  fifty-four  such  principals.  They  constitute 
a  corps  of  "School  Inspectors,"  elected  by  the  Board  of  Education,  to 
govern  schools,  aid  their  assistants,  examine  classes,  enforce  the  course 
of  study  and  carry  into  effect  the  orders  of  the  board  and  the  instructions 
of  the  Superintendent.  They  are  further  required  to  report  on  incom- 
petent teachers. 

This  is  a  system  of  inspection  that  prevails  in  no  other  city  in  the 
United  States.  In  two  or  three  cities  the  principals  of  the  largest  schools 
are  required  to  teach  only  half  the  time,  but  with  these  exceptions  the 
principals  of  primary,  grammar  and  high  schools  alike  are  required  to 
take  charge  of  a  class  like  any  assistant  teacher.  This  was  the  rule  in 
San  Francisco  up  to  1870.  In  Boston  there  are  five  "supervisors,"  but 
in  Boston  the  principals  teach  a  class. 

A   COSTI/V  SYSTKM. 

We  now  have  an  exceptional  system  of  principals,  who  are,  in  fact, 
"  School  Inspectors,"  with  a  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  is  made  by 
law  a  general  "  Head  Inspector."  These  fifty-four  inspectors  are  paid 
altogether  the  sum  of  $102,060  a  year.  They  constitute  the  costliest 
board  of  inspectors  to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

When  there  is  added  to  this  cost  $3000  for  a  head  inspector,  $2100  for 
an  assistant  inspector,  $4000  for  a  Superintendent  and  $3000  for  a  deputy, 
the  total  cost  of  school  inspectorship  is  $114,060. 

It  is  true  the  office  of  kindergarten  inspector  has  been  abolished,  but 
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a  project  has  already  been  set  on  foot  to  appoint  a  third  general  inspector 
of  schools. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  corps  of  fifty-four  inspecting  principals,  with  a 
Superintendent  and  Deputy  Superintendent,  ought  to  be  able  to  "inspect' ' 
and  "report  on"  800  teachers,  or  an  average  of  fourteen  teachers  to  an 
"inspector." 

ABOLISH   THE   OFFICE   OF   HEAD   INSPECTOR. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  twelve  School  Directors,  who  by  law 
are  "inspectors"  of  the  Superintendent,  the  Principals,  the  teachers 
and  the  schools.  They  have  also  the  power  of  impeachment.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  I  recommend  that  at  the  end  of  the  present  school  year 
the  office  of  "  head  inspector  "  be  abolished,  and  the  incumbent  be  as- 
signed to  any  suitable  position  in  the  schools  that  may  be  vacant.  I 
make  this  report  to-night  because  this  position  is  connected  with  a  num- 
ber of  proposed  transfers. 

It  will  be  unfair  not  to  define  my  position  before  they  are  carried 
into  effect.  Now,  this  office  of  "head  inspector"  was  created  by  the 
Board  of  Education  about  four  years  ago.  The  "head  inspector" 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Classification, 
and  was  thus  made  a  kind  of  quasi-Superintendent,  possessing  a 
power  really  greater  than  the  legally  elected  Superintendent  on  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  teachers.  There  were  grave  doubts  about  the  legality  of 
this  office.  Shortly  after  the  creation  of  a  "head  inspector,"  on  com- 
plaint of  James  H.  Barry,  an  injunction  against  the  payment  of  the  salary 
of  inspectors  was  asked  for  in  the  Superior  Courts. 

THE   CORRECTION   WAS   MADE. 

In  overruling  the  demurrer  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Judge  Rear- 
den  said:  "  It  is  possible  that  by  correcting  the  resolution  in  that  regard 
(should  the  Board  deem  it  proper)  the  appointments  might  be  held  good. ' ' 

In  the  opinion  submitted  by  Commissioner  Foote,  C,  in  Barry  vs. 
Goad  et  al.,  24  Pac.  Rep.  1023,  rendered  November  6,  1890,  while  the 
opinion  sustains  the  Board  in  paying  salaries  of  inspecting  teachers,  the 
following  sentence  occurs:  "Whether  such  appointments  of  teachers 
are,  or  not,  in  consonance  with  good  policy  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  is  not  a  matter  which  comes  within  the  purview  of  the  appellate 
court  to  consider."  The  case  still  awaits  a  final  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Judge  Rearden,  the  rules  of  the 
Board  were  amended  so  as  technically  to  place  the  "head  inspector" 
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under  the  general  direction  of  the  Superintendent.  But  this  was  merely 
nominal,  made  merely  to  secure  the  salary  of  the  head  inspector.  He 
continued,  all  the  same,  the  instrument  of  the  Committee  on  Classifica- 
tion.    It  was  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 

A  REIGN  OF  TERROR. 

Ever  since  the  creation  of  a  "  head  inspector  "  there  has  been  a  reign 
of  terror  in  the  school  department.  No  teachers  have  been  free  from  the 
constant  dread  of  a  secret  report,  either  oral  or  written,  which  might 
drag  them  before  the  Committee  on  Classification  on  trial. 

During  the  five  months  that  I  have  held  the  office  of  Superintendent, 
I  have  listened  to  the  wrongs  of  teachers,  told  me  in  confidence,  until  I 
should  be  recreant  to  every  impulse  of  humanity  if  I  failed  to  express 
my  indignation  at  this  system  of  inspectorship.  The  fact  is,  it  would  be 
easier  to  make  an  "  informer  "  in  Ireland,  respected  by  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  people,  than  to  make  a  ' '  head  inspector  ' '  regarded  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  a  spy  and  an  executioner. 

ITS  DEADLY  WORK. 

The  office  is  not  American.  It  belongs  to  the  dark  ages.  Under  it 
between  fifty  and  a  hundred  teachers  during  the  past  four  years  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  schools  under  compulsory  resignations  demanded 
by  the  Committee  on  Classification  under  threats  of  a  public  investiga- 
tion. They  resigned  rather  than  be  tried  before  a  packed  jury.  They 
resigned  to  brood  over  their  wrongs  in  silence.  One  committed  suicide. 
Some  of  tougher  material  are  teaching  successfully  elsewhere.  Another 
survives  to  present  this  report.  This  abnormal  system  of  inspectorship 
is  doomed,  if  not  immediately,  in  the  near  future. 

I  have  done  my  duty  in  making  known  the  facts  ;  public  opinion 
will  effect  a  reform. 

Since  the  body  of  this  report  was  written  the  Supreme  Court  has 
"inspected"  the  acts  of  a  former  Board  of  Education.  The  decision 
made  by  the  Court  renders  a  part  of  the  preceding  report  superfluous, 
but  I  submit  it  as  a  protest  against  any  attempt  to  organize  a  corps  of 
inspectors  under  some  other  name.  I  have  concluded  to  submit  it  as  it 
was  written  before  the  announcement  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  JOHN  SWETT, 

Superintendent  Common  Schools. 
May  27,  iSgi. 
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For  the  purpose  of  reference,  in  case  any  future  Board  should 
undertake  to  inaugurate  another  ' '  reign  of  terror  ' '  under  some 
new  name,  I  give  in  full  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
this  case  : 


[Filed  at  San  Francisco,  May  26,  1891.] 

Appeal  from  thb  Superior  Court  of  San  Francisco,  Co. — DepT. 
No.  —  N'.  Hamilton  J. 

For  Appellants,  Otto  Turn  Suden,  Horace  W.  Philbrook. 
For  Respondent,  Jos.  Rothschild. 

IN  BANK. 
Barry,  Appellant,  \ 

vs.  I  No.  12,984. 

Goad,  et  az,.,  Respondent.  J 

The  plaintiff,  a  resident  and  tax-payer  of  the  city  and  county  of  San' 
Francisco,  brought  this  action  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  Board 
of  Education  of  said  city  and  county  from  drawing  any  draft  upon  the 
school  fund  in  favor  of  the  defendants,  Kennedy  and  Fowler,  in  compen- 
sation for  services  rendered  and  to  be  rendered  under  an  appointment 
from  said  Board,  upon  the  ground  that  such  appointment  was  unauthor- 
ized by  law.  In  their  answer  to  the  complaint  the  defendants  set  forth 
the  order  under  which  they  allege  that  the  said  Kennedy  and  Fowler 
were  employed,  in  which  is  specified  in  detail  the  duties  required  of 
them.  Upon  the  trial  of  the  cause  the  Court  made  the  following 
findings  of  fact : 

"  1.  That  the  allegations  in  plaintiff's  complaint  are  not  sufficient 
in  law  to  entitle  plaintiff  to  any  relief  or  any  judgment. 

"  2.  That  all  the  affirmative  allegations  in  defendants'  answer  are 
true";  and  therefore  rendered  judgment  in  favor  of  the  defendants. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  is  a 
creature  of  the  Legislature,  and  has  only  such  powers  as  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  it.  It  has  no  authority  to  divert  the  moneys  of  the  school 
fund  to  any  purposes  other  than  such  as  have  been  expressly  authorized 
by  law.  By  the  Act  of  April  1,  1872  (Stat,  of  1871,  p.  846),  defining  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Board,  it  is  declared  : 

"Sec.  1.  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco  shall  have  power    *     *     * 

"  Third,  to  employ  and  dismiss  teachers,  janitors  and  school  census 
marshals,  and  to  fix,  alter,  allow,  and  order  paid  their  salaries  or  com- 
pensations." 
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The  Board  is  also  authorized  "  to  employ  and  pay  such  mechanics 
and  laborers  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Board;"  and  "  to  employ  and  pay  counsel  "  for  the  purpose 
of  prosecuting  and  defending  actions  relating  to  the  property  of  the 
School  Department.     (Stat,  of  1864,  p.  162.) 

Section  15  of  the  Act  of  April  27,  1863,  (Stat,  of  1863,  p.  605,)  declares 
that  the  school  fund  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Eraucisco  "  shall  be 
kept  separate  and  distinct  from  all  other  moneys,  and  shall  only  be  used 
for  school  purposes  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act;"  and  section  16  of 
the  same  Act  declares:  "  The  said  school  fund  shall  be  used  and  applied 
by  said  Board  of  Education  for  the  following  purposes,  to-wit : 

"  Eirst,  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  or  wages  of  teachers,  janitors, 
school  census  marshals  and  other  persons,  who  may  be  employed  by 
said  Board."  The  "  other  persons  "  herein  referred  to  are  "  mechanics 
and  laborers,"  and  the  "  counsel  "  authorized  by  section  2  of  the  same 
Act,  as  amended  in  1864.  (Stat,  of  1864,  p.  162.)  Aside  from  these  pro- 
visions we  have  not  been  cited  to  any  statute  which  authorizes  the  Board 
to  employ  any  person  in  any  capacity  other  than  those  above  mentioned, 
or  to  direct  payment  out  of  the  school  fund  for  any  services  other  than 
such  as  may  be  rendered  under  the  above-named  employments. 

It  is  alleged  by  the  defendants  in  their  answer  herein  that  on  or 
about  the  20th  day  of  March,  1883,  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco  adopted  a  resolution  to  appoint  and  em- 
ploy, and  did  appoint  and  employ  the  defendant  Laura  T.  Fowler  in- 
specting teacher,  and  in  said  resolution  it  was  provided  that  the  special 
duty  of  such  inspecting  teacher  should  be  to."  visit  schools  and  ascertain 
by  frequent  oral  examinations  the  condition  of  the  classes ;  to  observe 
carefully  the  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline  pursued  by  the  teachers; 
to  give  advice  and  assistance  to  teachers  and  principals  when  necessary, 
and  in  their  presence  and  before  their  classes  exemplify  the  best  method 
of  teaching;  that  the  inspecting  teacher  shall  be  subject  to  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent  and  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  careful,  efficient  and  thorough  inspection  of  the 
schools,  under  such  further  direction  or  instructions  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  given  by  the  Committee  of  Classification  and  Credentials  and 
Qualifications  of  Teachers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $175  a  month,"  and  that  this  was  the  only  order  under  which  the 
defendant  Fowler  was  employed  by  said  Board  ;  that  on  or  about  the  5th 
of  January,  18S7,  it  appointed  and  employed  the  defendant  Kennedy  as 
head  inspecting  teacher  of  the  public  schools  of  said  city  and  county,  at 
a  compensation  of  $200  per  month,  and  that  said  defendants,  Kennedy 
and  Fowler,  have  ever  since  been  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  under  said  employment.  This  averment  by  the  defendants  of  the 
resolution  or  order  under  which  the  defendants,  Kennedy  and   Fowler, 
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are  employed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  alleged  in  the  complaint,  and  is  treated  in  the  briefs  upon  both 
sides  as  expressing  the  duties  required  of  said  defendants  under  their 
employment  by  the  Board. 

It  is  contended  by  the  respondents  that  under  its  power  to  employ 
"teachers"  for  the  public  schools,  the  Board  had  authority  to  employ 
Kennedy  and  Fowler  as  "inspecting  teachers"  to  perform  the  duties 
provided  by  the  resolution  under  which  they  were  appointed  ;  and  that 
these  duties  are  peculiarly  such  as  appertain  to  the  functions  of  a  teacher. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  by  the  appellant  that  the  duties  required 
of  these  "  inspecting  teachers  "  are  precisely  such  as  the  statute  has  im- 
posed upon  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Board  of  Education 
itself,  and  that  the  Board  cannot,  by  merely  giving  its  appointees  the 
title  of  "  inspecting  teachers,"  transfer  to  them  the  duties  which  the 
statute  has  imposed  upon  itself,  or  upon  the  Superintendent. 

Section  3  of  the  Act  of  April  1,  1872,  (Stat,  of  1872,  p.  848,)  declares 
that : 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  : 

"  First,  to  visit  and  examine  every  school  under  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation as  often  as  once  in  every  six  months  ;  to  inquire  into  all  matters 
relating  to  the  government,  course  of  instruction,  books,  studies,  disci- 
pline and  conduct  of  such  schools  *  *  *  and  to  counsel  with  and 
advise  the  teachers  in  relation  to  their  duties,  the  proper  studies,  disci- 
pline and  conduct  of  the  pupils,  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  pursued, 
and  the  books  of  elementary  instruction  to  be  used  *  *  *  and  to 
make  a  monthly  report  to  the  Board  of  Education,  stating  which  schools 
have  been  visited  by  him,  and  adding  such  comments  in  respect  to  the 
matters  here  specified  as  he  may  deem  advisable  ;"  and  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  said  Act  the  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  "  to  establish  and 
regulate  the  grade  of  schools;  and  determine  the  course  of  studies,  and 
the  mode  of  instruction  to  be  used  in  said  schools. ' ' 

It  is  apparent  upon  a  comparison  of  the  provisions  of  these  statutes 
with  the  resolution  defining  the  duties  of  inspecting  teachers,  under 
which  the  defendants  Kennedy  and  Fowler  were  employed,  that  the 
special  duties  which  these  inspecting  teachers  are  to  perform  are  such, 
and  such  only,  as  the  statute  has  prescribed  as  a  portion  of  the  duties  of 
the  Superintendent  and  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Aside  from  the  nor- 
mal schools,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  provide  "  for  the  in- 
struction of  those  who  desire  to  become  teachers,"  the  only  "teachers" 
which  it  has  the  power  to  employ  are  those  whose  duties  are  to  instruct 
the  children  (between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one)  for  whose  benefit 
the  public  schools  are  maintained.  The  duties,  however,  which,  under 
the  resolution   authorizing  their  appointment  are  required  of  the  inspect- 
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ing  teachers,  in  no  respect  pertain  to  instruction,  but  are  simply  those 
which  would  pertain  to  a  Superintendent  or  Inspector  of  the  several 
schools  to  which  their  attention  is  directed. 

The  action  of  the  Board  cannot  be  upheld  upon  the  ground  that  its 
appointees  are  termed  "inspecting  teachers,"  if,  in  fact,  their  duties  are 
those  of  "  inspectors,"  rather  than  of  "  teachers."  The  character  of  the 
appointees  must  be  determined  from  the  functions  which  they  are  to  dis- 
charge, and  not  from  the  name  by  which  they  are  called.  As  is  conceded 
by  counsel  for  respondent  in  his  brief,  "it  is  by  the  resolution  appoint- 
ing them  and  defining  their  duties  their  status  must  be  determined."  If 
the  duties  which  tb^  are  to  perform  are  those  of  a  Superintendent,  it  is 
immaterial  whether  they  are  styled  Superintendent,  or  inspector,  or  in- 
specting teacher. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  Soard  cannot  transfer  to  its 
own  appointees  the  duties  that  by  statute  have  devolved  upon  another 
officer,  or  appropriate  any  portion  of  the  School  Fund  to  a  payment  for 
services  that  the  Legislature  has  declared  shall  be  rendered  by  the  Board 
itself  without  compensation,  or  performed  by  the  Superintendent  as  a 
part  of  the  duties  for  which  he  was  elected.  The  statute  allows  to  the 
Superintendent  only  one  deputy,  and  his  compensation  cannot  be  paid 
out  of  the  school  fund.  (Pol.  Code,  §1519,)  If  the  Board  can  appoint 
inspecting  teachers  to  perform  the  duties  which  appertain  to  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent,  or  to  his  deputy,  and  cause  their  compensation  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  school  fund,  it  would  thus  indirectly  do  that  which  is 
forbidden  by  statute. 

We  fully  recognize  the  force  of  the  argument  on  behalf  of  the  re- 
spondents, that  great  advantage  would  accrue  to  the  public  schools  from 
the  services  of  competent  persons  appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  speci- 
fied in  this  resolution  of  appointment,  and  we  readily  concede  that  the 
Board,  in  making  the  appointment,  was  prompted  solely  by  its  desire  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  School  Department.  It  is  also  easily  per- 
ceived that  the  services  of  capable  persons  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
required  under  this  resolution  would  be  of  great  aid  to  the  Board  in  reme- 
dying any  defects  that  might  be  found  to  exist  in  the  conduct  of  the 
schools,  and  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  in  giving  instruc- 
tion to  their  pupils.  The  Board  of  Education  is,  however,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  public  trust,  limited  by  the  Act  under  which  it  was  created,  and 
with  only  such  powers  as  the  Legislature  has  seen  fit  to  confer.  If  by 
experience  it  has  found  that  these  limitations  are  too  great,  or  that  the 
powers  conferred  are  insufficient  to  enable  it  properly  to  discharge  it 
trust,  the  Board  is  not  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  limitations  or  to  exer- 
cise powers  not  conferred  upon  it.  The  remedy  for  these  defects  must 
be  sought  from  the  Legislature. 

The  objection  that  the  plaintiff  cannot  maintain  this  action,  for  the 
reason  that  he  does  not  show  that  he  will  sustain  any  special  injury  dif- 
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ferent  from  the  public  at  large,  is  untenable.     (Winn  vs.  Shaw,  25  Pac. 
Rep.  968;  Cal.  Decs.,  Feb.  19th.) 

The  judgment  of  the  Superior  Court  is  reversed,  and  that  Court  is  di- 
rected to  enter  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  in  accordance  with  the  prayer 
of  his  complaint. 

Harrison,  J. 

We  concur: 

DeHaven,  J., 
Paterson,  J., 
Garoutte,  J., 
Beatty,  C.  J., 
Sharpstein,  J. 


COST   OF    "INSPECTORS. 

The  ' '  head  inspectors, ' '  together  with  the  assistant  in- 
spectors, cost  the  city  about  $25,000,  which  was  illegally  paid 
out.  But  the  cost  in  money  of  this  infamous  system  of  decap- 
itating and  terrorizing  teachers  was  a  trifling  consequence  in 
comparison  with  the  evil  wrought  in  the  School  Department  by 
official  executioners. 

THF   KATE   KENNEDY   DECISION. 

Miss  Kate  Kennedy  was  for  many  years  Principal  of  the 
North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School.  She  was  a  successful 
and  popular  teacher.  She  was  a  highly  educated,  a  progressive 
and  an  independent  woman,  who  never  hesitated  to  express  her 
views  on  educational  questions.  But  she  offended  some  of  the 
small  politicians  of  the  Board.  She  was  "  transferred  "  with- 
out' a  hearing  to  an  inferior  position  in  a  small  outside  school 
at  Ocean  View. 

Xothing  whatever  appears  in  the  public  records  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  show  why  this  transfer  was  made.  Miss 
Kennedy  brought  suit  against  the  Board  for  her  position  and 
her  salarj7.  After  a  long  litigation  of  three  years,  the  case  was 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  her  favor.  By  this  decision 
she  recovered  her  back  salary  in  full — $5,775 — and  was  restored 
to  her  position,  from  which,  however,  she  immediately  re- 
signed. 
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Her  health  had  been  greatly  impaired  by  her  unjust  treat- 
ment, and  she  died  soon  after  the  decision  was  rendered. 

As  this  important  decision  has  never  been  published  in  any 
school  report,  I  now  place  it  on  the  school  records: 


SUPREME   COURT  DECISION, 
January  9,   1890, 

CASE   OF 

MISS   KATE  KENNEDY  AGAINST  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


(California  Reports,  Volume  <£?,  Page  483.) 


Nos.  12,584,  13,029.  In  Bank — January  9,  it 


Kate;  Kennedy, 

Respondent, 
vs. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco, 

Appellant. 


Appeal — Review  of  New  Trial  Order. — When  the  statement  on  mo- 
tion for  a  new  trial  contains  no  sufficient  specification  of  insufficiency  of 
the  evidence  to  justify  any  of  the  findings  of  fact,  and  the  specified  errors 
of  law  therein  seem  to  be  groundless  and  are  not  urged  by  counsel  for 
appellants,  the  order  denying  a  new  trial  should  be  affirmed. 

School  Law — Construction  of  Code — Power  of  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion— Removal  of  Teacher  Elected  Without  Limitation  as  to  Time —  Trans- 
fer to  Lower  Grade. — Construing  Section  1793  of  the  Political  Code  with 
Section  1617  of  the  same  Code  (which  should  be  done,  since  they  form 
part  of  the  same  statute  upon  the  same  subject),  a  teacher  elected  by  a 
city  Board  of  Education  without  limitation  as  to  time,  is  entitled  to  hold 
the  position  while  competent  and  faithful,  and  can  only  be  dismissed  for 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education,  or  for  incompetency, 
or  for  unprofessional  or  immoral  conduct;  nor  can  such  teacher  be  trans- 
ferred against  his  will  to  a  school  of  lower  grade  without  contravention 
of  the  law.     Fox,  J.,  and  McFarland,  J.,  dissenting. 

Amendment  of  the  Code — Retrospective  Operation — Election  of  Teacher 
Before  Amendment.— The  clause  of  Section  1793  of  the  Political  Code 
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forbidding  the  removal  of  teachers  except  for  cause,  which  was  added  by 
amendment  in  the  year  iSSr,  applies  to  all  teachers  elected  by  Boards  of 
Education,  and  protects  them  in  the  right  to  continue  in  their  positions, 
whether  they  were  elected  before  ot  after  its  enactment. 

Jd. —  Transfer  of  fcaclier — Removal  from  (trade. — The  statute  does 
not  forbid  the  transfer  of  a  teacher  by  the  Board  of  Education  from  one 
school  to  another  of  the  same  grade,  but  merely  guarantees  the  right  of 
the  teacher  to  continue  in  the  grade  to  which  he  was  elected  under  his 
city  certificate.  Removal  from  the  grade  in  which  the  certificate  and  the 
statute  confer  the  right  to  teach  is  as  much  of  a  violation  of  the  statute 
as  if  the  teacher  were  dismissed  without  cause  and  not  given  another  po- 
sition. 

Id. — School  Law  of  San  Francisco — Consolidation  Act — Subjection  of 
City  Charter  to  General  Laws. — The  general  provisions  of  the  Political 
Code  as  to  the  control  of  city  schools  by  the  Board  of  Education  are 
applicable  to  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco;  and  it  is  not  gov- 
erned by  the  Consolidation  Act  alone.  The  general  statute  which  applies 
to  all  cities  must  control  special  statutes  made  applicable  to  particular 
cities. 

Id. — Rules  of  t/ie  Board  of  Education. — The  rules  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Education  cannot  control  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  and  are 
immaterial  in  determining  the  statutory  rights  of  a  teacher. 

Id. — Restoration  of  Position  Filled  by  Another  Teacher. — The  fact 
that  another  teacher  has  been  placed  in  the  position  from  one  which  the 
teacher  originally  entitled  thereto  has  been  unlawfully  removed  cannot 
affect  the  right  of  the  removed  teacher  to  a  mandamus  to  regain  the  posi- 
tion. The  position  is  not  in  the  nature  of  an  office,  within  the  rule  that 
mandamus  cannot  be  used  to  regain  an  office  claimed  by  or  in  possession 
of  another.     Fox,  J.,  and  McFarland,  J.,  dissenting. 

Id. — Mandamus — Restoration  of  Teacher. — Mandamus  is  the  proper 
remedy  to  restore  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  to  a  right  given  by  ex- 
press lawT,  from  which  he  is  unlawfully  precluded. 


Appeal  from  a  judgment  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  and  from  an  order  denying  a  new 
trial. 

The  facts  are  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

GARBER  &  BISHOP  and  JOSEPH  ROTHSCHILD,  for  Appellants. 
HORACE  W.  PHILBROOK,  and  HALL  &  RODGERS,  and  ALFRED 
CLARKE,  amicus  curia,  for  Respondent. 

Works,  J. :     This  was  a  proceeding  or  action  for  a  writ  of  mandate 
to  compel  the  defendants  to  admit  the  plaintiff  to  the  place  and  position 
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of  principal  teacher  of  the  North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  to  which  she  claims  the  right,  and 
from  which  she  alleges  that  she  has  been  wrongfully  excluded  by  the 
defendants. 

The  facts  relevant  to  the  points  herein  considered,  as  found  by  the 
trial  court,  are  substantially  as  follows  : 

In  January,  1887,  and  more  than  ten  years  next  prior  thereto,  "plain- 
tiff was,  and  ever  since  has  been,  and  now  is  elected  and  employed  bj' 
said  Board  as  the  principal  teacher  of  said  school,  which  is  a  public 
grammar  school  of  said  city  and  count}',  and  during  all  which  time  she 
was  and  now  is  the  holder  of  a  teacher's  first  grade  certificate  of  said 
city  and  coumy,  and  during  all  that  time  the  salary  and  compensation 
for  the  duties  and  services  of  principal  teacher  of  said  North  Cosmo- 
politan Grammar  School  has  been  and  still  is  $175  per  month";  and 
during  all  that  time  "she  was  and  still  is  eligible  as  said  principal 
teacher  of  said  school."  That  on  January  26,  1S87,  upon  application  of 
the  plaintiff,  the  Board  of  Education  granted  her  leave  of  absence  until 
May  1,  1887.  At  that  time  this  leave  of  absence  was  granted,  and 
during  the  entire  term  of  plaintiff's  absence,  there  was  in  force  the 
following  rule  of  the  Board  of  Education  : 

"SEC  158.  Wherever  a  leave  of  absence  is  granted  to  an  assistant 
teacher  in  the  primary  or  grammar  schools  for  a  longer  period  than 
three  months,  or  renewed  so  that  the  total  absence  shall  amount  to  more 
than  three  months,  a  regular  teacher  shall  be  assigned  to  the  class  ;  but 
the  absentee  shall  be  entitled  to  the  first  vacancy  of  like  grade,  at  his  or 
her  option,  officially  declared  after  he  or  she  reports  for  duty.  But  when 
a  principal  or  assistant  has  been  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  San 
Francisco  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years,  the  Board  may  grant 
such  principal  or  assistant  a  leave  of  absence  for  not  exceeding  one  3'ear; 
and  the  party  to  whom  such  leave  of  absence  is  granted  shall,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  leave  of  absence,  be  entitled  to  a  position  of  the  same 
grade  in  the  same  school  as  he  or  she  held  when  the  leave  was  granted. ' ' 

That  on  March  16,  1887,  during  plaintiffs  absence,  and  without 
notice  to  her,  without  her  consent,  and  without  any  charges  against  her, 
the  Board  of  Education  made  an  order  that  she  be  transferred  to  the  po- 
sition of  principal  teacher  of  the  Ocean  View  School — a  public  school  of 
said  city  and  county,  but  of  lower  grade  than  the  North  Cosmopolitan 
School,  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  month. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  of  her  leave  of  absence,  the  plaintiff  returned 
and  demanded  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  of  the  Board  of 
Education  that  she  be  placed  in  what  she  claims  to  be  her  position  of 
principal  teacher  of  the  North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School,  which 
demand  was  refused  ;  and  on  Monday,  May  2,  upon  the  first  opening  of 
the  school  after  the  term  of  her  leave  of  absence,  she  was  at  said  school, 
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and  then  attempted  to  resume  the  performance  of  the  services  and  duties 
of  principal  teacher  thereof,  but  was  resisted  in  such  attempt,  and  pre- 
vented in  the  performance  of  all  and  singular  said  services  and  duties  by 
the  defendants." 

On  the  fourth  day  of  May,  1887,  she  delivered  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation a  letter,  in  which,  among  other  things,  she  said  :  "  At  the  open- 
ing of  schools,  on  the  second  day  of  May,  1S87,  I  was  at  the  North  Cos- 
mopolitan Grammar  School  and  was  then  ready,  able  and  willing  to 
resume  the  duties  of  principal  of  that  school,  but  I  was  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  Miss  II.  M.  Fairchild,  who  claimed  to  prevent  me  by  your 
authority,  and  to  be  herself  principal  of  that  school.  I  thereupon  in- 
formed James  W.  Anders  uperintendent,  of  this,  and 
of  him  to  Lion  of  principal  of  the  Noil 
politau  School,  and  to  be  alio  s  of  that  position, 
but  he  again  refused,  and  in  doing  so  told  me  that  I  was  prevented  by 
you  from  resuming  those  duties." 

The  defendants  thereupon  refused,  and  ever  since  have  refused,  and 
still  refuse,  the  demands  in  said  letter  contained. 

That  on  the  twenty-sixth  da}-  of  January,  1887,  the  following  were, 
and  ever  since  have  been,  and  still  are,  the  rules  or  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education  : 

"SEC  45.  All  complaints  against  teachers  or  other  employees  of 
the  School  Department  must  be  made  in  writing  and  verified,  and  shall 
be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education." 

"  Sec.  80.  Upon  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations charging  a  teacher  with  unprofessional  conduct,  or  upon  a  report 
of  inefficiency  by  the  Committee  on  Classification,  a  substitute  teacher,  a 
probationer,  a  regular  teacher,  or  an  inspecting  teacher,  may  be  dropped 
from  the  rolls  at  any  time;  but  no  such  action  shall  be  taken  against  a 
teacher  unless  such  teacher  has  had  an  opportunity  of  a  due  hearing  be- 
fore the  proper  committee." 

The  plaintiff  refused  to  accept  or  take  the  position  in  the  Ocean 
View  School  to  which  the  Board  had  ordered  her  to  be  transferred,  but 
otherwise  never  had  violated  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, nor  failed  to  perform  any  duty  of  her  position  as  principal  teacher 
of  the  North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School ;  and  no  charge  was  ever 
made  against  her  of  which  she  had  notice,  or  against  which  she  had  any 
opportunity  to  defend  herself. 

Teachers  elected  or  employed  by  the  Board  of  Education  have  been 
liable  to  be  dismissed,  during  the  times  herein  mentioned,  for  failure  or 
refusal  to  perform  the  duties  and  services  required  in  the  positions  to 
which  they  were,  or  are,  respectively  elected,  and  for  the  violation  of  the 
rules  legally  adopted  by  the  Board,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons. 
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Ever  since  the  second  day  of  May,  1887,  plaintiff  has  been  able, 
ready  and  willing  to  perform  all  the  services  and  duties  of  ■  principal 
teacher  of  the  North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School. 

The  trial  court  adjudged  "  that  plaintiff  was,  on  the  second  day  of 
May,  1887,  and  ever  since  has  been,  and  now  is  eligible,  and  elected  as 
principal  teacher  of  said  North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School,  and  en- 
titled to  perform  the  duties  and  services  of  principal  teacher  of  said 
North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School,  and  to  receive  out  of  the  said 
school  fund  of  said  city  and  county  her  salary  and  compensation  of  $175 
per  month,  and  that  defendants  admit  plaintiff  to  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  said  right,  and  to  allow  plaintiff  to  perform  said  services  and  duties." 

The  defendant's  motion  for  a  new  trial  having  been  denied,  they 
appeal  from  the  judgment,  and  from  the  order  denying  their  motion. 

The  two  appeals  have  been  submitted  together.  The  statement  on 
motion  for  a  new  trial  contains  no  sufficient  specification  of  insufficiency 
of  the  evidence  to  justify  any  of  the  findings  of  fact;  and  as  the  specified 
errors  of  law  therein  seemfc(to  be  groundless,  and  are  not  urged  by  counsel 
for  appellants,  the  order  denying  a  new  trial  should  be  affirmed. 

The  questions  presented  by  this  appeal  are,  whether  the  Board  of 
Education  had  the  power  to  remove  the  respondent  from  her  position, 
and,  if  not,  is  mandamus  the  proper  remedy,  or  must  she  resort  to  an 
action  for  damages  as  for  breach  of  contract. 

The  solution  of  these  questions  depends  upon  the  construction  to  be 
given  to  certain  sections  of  the  Political  Code. 

Section  1616  provides  :  "  Boards  of  Education  are  elected  in  cities 
under  the  provisions  of  the'laws  governing  such  cities,  and  their  powers 
and  duties  are  as  prescribed  in  such  laws,  except  as  otherwise  in  this 
chapter  provided. ' ' 

Section  1617  further  provides  :  "That  powers  and  duties  of  Trus- 
tees of  School  Districts  and  Boards  of  Education  in  cities  are  as  follows  : 
"7.  To  employ  the  teachers,  janitors  and  other  employees  of 
schools;  to  fix  and  order  jpaid  their  compensation,  unless  the  same  be 
otherwise  prescribed'by  law  ;  provided,  that  no  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
enter  into  any  contract  with  such  employees  to  extend  beyond  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  June  next  ensuing."     (Pol.  Code,  sees.  1616,  1617.) 

Section  1617  confers  upon  Boards  of  Education  unlimited  power  to 
employ  teachers,  and  contains  no  restrictions  upon  the  right  to  dismiss 
or  remove  for  or  without^cause.  Therefore,  if  this  section  stood  alone, 
we  might  consistently^hold  that  the  teacher  became  by  such  employ- 
ment an  employee  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  that  her  right  to 
the  position  must  depend  upon  her  contract,  and  that  alone,  and  that 
the  only  restraint  upon  the  right  of  the  Board  to  dismiss  or  remove  her 
would  rest  in  the  contract,  and  the  violation  of  such  contract  would  only 
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entitle  her  to  an  action  for  damages,  and  not  to  mandamus  to  be  restored 
to  her  place.  This  section  contains  no  limitation  as  to  the  time  for 
which  a  Board  of  Education  in  a  city  may  employ  a  teacher.  There  is 
such  a  limitation,  but  it  is  confined  in  terms  to  Boards  of  Trustees. 
Therefore  such  Board  of  Education  may,  under  this  section,  employ  a 
teacher  for  one  year,  or  ten,  or  any  indefinite  time,  as,  for  example,  dur- 
ing the  competency  or  good  behavior  of  the  teacher  employed. 

But  we  have  another  section  forming  a  part  of  the  same  statute  bear- 
ing directly  upon  the  question,  and  the  two  must   be  construed  together. 

Section  1793  provides  :  "The  holders  of  city  certificates  are  eligible 
to  teach  in  the  cities  in  which  such  certificates  were  granted  in  schools 
of  grades  corresponding  to  the  grades  in  such  certificates,  and  when 
elected,  shall  be  dismissed  only  for  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  or  for  incompetency,  unprofessional  or  immoral  conduct. 
The  holders  of  special  city  certificates  are  eligible  to  teach  the  special 
studies  mentioned  in  their  certificates,  in  all  the  schools  in  this  city  in 
which  such  certificates  were  granted." 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  section  of  the  code  fixes  the  time  for  which 
the  right  to  hold  the  place  shall  continue,  at  least  where  the  Board  of 
Education  has  not  limited  the  time  in  selecting  the  teacher.  The  section 
does  not  provide  for  any  contract  to  be  made  b}'  the  Board,  but  does  pro- 
vide, in  plain  and  unequivocal  terms,  that  "  when  elected,"  the  teacher 
"  shall  be  dismissed  only  for  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, or  for  incompetency,  unprofessional  or  immoral  conduct."  It  is 
clear  to  our  minds  that  it  was  the  intention  of  this  section  to  provide  for 
just  what  is  mentioned  in  it,  an  election  of  a  teacher,  and  not  an  employ- 
ment by  a  formal  contract  fixing  the  term  of  such  employment.  But  it 
is  unnecessary  to  hold  in  this  case  that  the  Board  had  not  the  power  to 
limit  the  term  of  service  by  an  express  contract.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
this  was  not  done  in  this  instance.  She  was  elected  precisely  as  provided 
in  this  section,  without  limitation  as  to  time.  The  action  of  the  Board  and 
the  rules  adopted  by  it,  as  set  out  above,  all  indicate  that  this  has  been  the 
understanding  of  the  Board  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  teachers 
should  be  selected  and  retained.  The  respondent  having  been  elected 
in  this  way,  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  remove  her,  is  ex- 
pressly and  plainly  limited  by  the  section  last  referred  to.  A  teacher  so 
elected  "  shall  be  dismissed  only  "  for  the  cause  named  in  the  section. 
It  seems  to  us  that  nothing  could  be  plainer  than  this.  It  is  only  the  ap- 
parent or  possible  effect  of  such  a  provision  that  seems  to  call  for  any 
hesitation  in  giving  the  section  its  proper  construction.  It  is  said,  with 
an  apparent  fear  of  disastrous  consequences  to  our  free  institutions,  that 
such  a  construction  confers  upon  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools  life 
positions.  But  it  does  not  confer  a  life  position.  It  gives  a  teacher  the 
right  to   hold  the   position  as  long   as   he  is  competent  and    faithful. 
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When  he  ceases  to  be  either,  his  removal  is  easy,  the  means  by  which  it 
may  be  accomplished  is  amply  provided  for,  and  the  Board  of  Education 
has  the  matter  fully  within  its  control.  Are  any  serious  consequences 
likely  to  result  from  such  a  status  ?  Why  should  the  length  of  service  of 
a  competent  and  faithful  teacher  in  our  public  schools  be  left  to  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  subject  to  the  varying  personal, 
and,  it  may  be,  political,  interests  of  its  changing  members  ?  In  our 
judgment  there  is  none.  We  think  the  clause  in  this  section  of  the  stat- 
ute was  intended  to  prevent  just  such  results  and  their  consequences,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  construed  out  of  existence  because  of  a  fear  that  the 
positions  held  by  teachers  may  be  made  perpetual. 

This  same  construction  of  these  statutory  provisions,  it  seems  to  us, 
determines  the  question  of  remedy  against  the  appellant. 

The  writ  of  mandamus  may  issue  in  this  State  "  to  compel  the  ad- 
mission of  a  party  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  right  or  office  to  which 
he  is  entitled,  and  from  which  he  is  unlawfully  precluded.  [Code  Civ. 
Proc,  Sec.  10S5.] 

It  may  be  conceded  that  a  right  to  hold  the  position  of  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  would  not  be  a  "right  "  within  the  meaning  of  this  sec- 
tion, if  such  right  depended  solely  upon  a  contract  with  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  term  for  which  such  position  should  be  held  were  not 
fixed  by  the  statute.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  As  we  have  seen,  the  term  for 
which  the  respondent  was  entitled  to  hold  her  position  was  not  fixed  by 
any  contract  with  the  appellant.  The  duration  of  her  term  of  service  is 
fixed  by  the  statute,  and  her  removal  from  it  was  not  merely  a  viola- 
tion of  a  contract,  but  of  an  express  provision  of  law  forbidding  such  re- 
moval. Although  her  right  to  take  the  position  depended  upon  the  act 
of  the  appellant,  the  right  to  continue  in  it  was  preserved  to  her  by  the 
statute,  and  to  take  it  from  her  was  to  deprive  her  of  a  right  given  her  by 
law,  and  to  which  she  has  a  right  to  be  restored  by  mandamus.  [People 
vs.Van  Siclen,  50  N.Y.  Sup.  Ct.  537.] 

The  object  being  to  restore  her  to  a  right  given  her  by  law,  man- 
damus is  the  proper  remedy.  And  as  her  term  of  office  is  uncertain, 
and  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education,  based  upon  the 
causes  named  in  the  statute,  her  damages  could  not  be  ascertained  with 
certainty,  and  an  action  for  such  damages  would  not  be  an  adequate 
remedy. 

The  clause  of  Section  1793,  which  forbids  the  removal  of  teachers 
except  for  cause,  was  added  thereto  as  an  amendment  in  1881  (Stats. 
188 1,  p.  38,  64),  and  after  respondent  was  elected  a  teacher,  but  this  fact 
does  not  affect  the  question  before  us.  The  statute  applies  to  all  teachers 
elected  by  Boards  of  Education,  and  protects  them  in  the  right  to  con- 
tinue in  their  positions,  whether  they  were  elected  before  or  after  its  en- 
actment. 
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It  will  be  observed  from  the  statement  of  the  case  that  the  respond- 
ent was  not  dismissed  entirely  from  service  as  teacher.  She  was  removed 
from  the  grade  in  which  her  certificate  and  the  statute  entitled  her  to 
teach,  which  was  as  much  a  violation  of  the  statute  as  if  she  had  been 
dismissed  and  not  given  another  position. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  holding  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  not  the  power  to  transfer  a  teacher  from  one  school  to  another 
of  the  same  grade.  The  statute  does  not  guarantee  to  a  teacher  the  right 
to  continue  in  any  particular  school,  but  to  continue  as  such  teacher  in  a 
certain  grade,  and  the  transfer  of  teachers  from  one  school  to  another 
may  be  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  schools,  and  should  not  be  prohib- 
ited. 

We  cannot  concur  in  the  view  so  earnestly  contended  for  by  the 
learned  counsel  for  appellant,  that  because  respondent  is  an  employee, 
and  not  an  officer,  she  may  be  removed  at  the  will  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. It  may  be  conceded  that  this  would  be  so  ordinarily,  but  in  this 
case  there  is  a  direct  statutory  prohibition  against  removal  except  for 
cause.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  renders  the  authorities  cited  by  counsel 
wholly  inapplicable. 

It  is  contended  that  the  provisions  of  the  Code  above  cited  are  not 
applicable  to  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  that  the  Con- 
solidation Act  alone  is  applicable.  But  this  Court  has  held  to  the  con- 
trary in  a  number  of  cases.  The  general  statute  which  applies  to  all 
cities  must  control  special  statutes  made  applicable  to  particular  cities. 
(People  vs.  Henshaw,  76  Cal.  436.    Ex  parte  Ah  You,  ante,  p.  339.) 

The  fact  that  some  one  else  has  been  placed  in  the  position  to  which 
the  respondent  is  entitled  cannot  affect  her  right  to  maintain  this  action. 
It  is  conceded  by  both  parties  that  the  place  is  not  an  office,  and  there- 
fore the  case  is  not  within  the  doctrine  that  mandamus  cannot  be  used 
to  regain  an  office  claimed  by  and  in  possession  of  another.  It  may  be 
well  to  say  that  cases  may  arise  in  which  a  teacher  cannot  compel  the 
Board  of  Education  to  continue  his  employment,  and  enforce  payment  of 
his  salary;  for  example,  where  the  school  in  which  he  is  teaching  is 
abolished,  or  for  any  other  reason  the  position  has  ceased  to  exist;  but 
no  such  question  is  presented  here. 

We  have  not  referred  specially  to  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, for  the  reason  that,  in  our  opinion,  they  have  no  bearing  on  the 
question  presented.  They  seem  to  us  to  be  in  entire  harmony  with  the 
construction  we  have  placed  upon  the  statute,  but  if  they  were  not,  they 
could  not  control  its  provisions. 

Judgment  and  order  affirmed. 

Sharpstein,  J.,  Thornton,  J.,  and  Beatty,  C.  J.,  concurred. 
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ELECTION   OF  TEACHERS. 

The  weakest  point  in  our  school  system  is  the  method  of 
electing  teachers.  If  there  is  any  other  city  in  our  country  that 
has  a  method  so  utterly  opposed  to  all  educational  principles,  I 
have  not  yet  heard  of  it.  Without  any  doubt  whatever,  it  is 
the  worst  in  the  world.  It  is  purely  a  system  of  "personal 
patronage."  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  "spoils  system  "  in 
politics.  It  is  contrary  to  all  principles  of  civil  service  reform. 
It  took  root  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  it  has  grown  worse 
year  by  year. 

THE   METHOD. 

The  number  of  new  teachers  to  be  elected  is  about  thirty- 
six  each  year,  or  three  appointments  to  each  Director.  As 
places  become  vacant  during  the  year,  each  Director,  in  regular 
orcfer,  makes  one  appointment,  and  by  mutual  understanding 
this  appointment  is  absolute,  the  only  condition  required  being 
that  the  nominee  must  be  the  holder  of  a  legal  certificate.  The 
names  of  appointees  are  handed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Classification,  who  makes  the  nominations  in  open 
Board;  consequently  no  one  knows  what  Director  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  appointment  of  a  teacher. 

Under  this  system  no  selection  of  the  best  teachers  out  of  a 
large  number  of  applicants  is  possible.  The  election  of  a  teacher 
becomes  merely  the  personal  opinion  or  personal  favoritism  of 
one  man.  Young  women  who  are  graduates  of  the  High  School 
and  Normal  School  are  reduced  to  a  dead  level  with  young  girls 
who  leave  the  grammar  school  and  in  a  few  months  cram  to 
pass  an  examination  for  a  certificate.  The.  most  talented  and 
accomplished  teachers  coming  here  from  other  cities  stand  no 
chance  of  an  appointment  on  merit . 

School  Directors  are  subjected  to  the  political  or  personal 
"pull"  of  United  States  Senators,  of  Governors  and  ex-Gov- 
ernors, city  officials,  Supervisors,  members  of  county  commit- 
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tees,  political  clubs  and  active  politicians  generally.  The  pres- 
ent plan  of  appointments  has  become  so  strongly  intrenched  that 
there  is  little  hope  of  a  change  except  by  the  adoption  of  a  new 
charter  and  a  change  in  the  manner  of  securing  a  Board  of 
Education. 

CIVIL   SERVICE   REFORM. 

There  is  now  one  provision  in  the  Rules  of  the  Board  that 
seems  to  be  the  germ  of  something  better  in  the  future.  Under 
this  rule,  the  three  graduates  of  the  Normal  Class  having  the 
highest  standing,  each  year,  are  entitled  to  the  first  vacancies. 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  June  3,  1884. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  at  that  date,  a  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Classification,  Director  Cleveland 
Chairman,  containing  the  following  recommendations,  was 
adopted  : 

RESOLVED:  That  the  most  distinguished  and  meritorious  pupil  of 
the  Normal  Class  of  the  San  Francisco  Girls'  High  School  for  the  school 
year  1SS4,  to  be  designated  by  John  Swett,  Principal  of  said  school,  Mrs. 
M.W.  Kincaid,  the  class  teacher,  and  A.  J.  Moulder,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  shall  receive  on  graduation  the  first  primary  vacancy  that  may 
exist  at  that  time,  or,  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  vacancy,  then  the 
first  vacanc}-  that  may  occur,  and  to  be  immediately  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Education  to  such  position,  and  all  rules  that  may  conflict  with  such 
election  to  be  suspended  at  the  first  regular  meeting  when  such  vacancy 
is  announced. — From  Records  /j,  page  ijj. 

This  action  came  about  as  follows  :  For  a  period  of  seven 
years,  as  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  I 
had  urged  each  successive  Board  to  recognize  professional  train- 
ing by  this  one  prize,  but  in  vain.  The  proposition  was  con- 
temptuously denied.  It  seemed  absurd  that  a  School  Director 
should  give  up  one-twelfth  of  an  appointment  for  the  purpose 
of  recognizing  a  principle.  Director  Danielwitz,  in  1884,  was 
the  first  School  Director  that  had  the  manhood  and  intelligence 
to  favor  the  first  movement  toward  recognizing  the  principle  of 
Civil  Service  Reform  in  the  appointment  of  teachers. 
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The  next  succeeding  Board,  on  motion  of  Director  Bowie,, 
made  a  rule  giving  the  three  highest  graduates  a  position. 

The  present  Board,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  motion 
of  Director  Hyde,  increased  the  number  to  six,  but  the  pressure 
for  "personal  "  appointments  was  too  strong,  and  in  the  final 
adoption  the  amendment  was  defeated.  It  would  require  but 
very  little  self-sacrifice  of  patronage  by  the  members  of  the  in- 
coming Board  to  enlarge  this  number  to  twelve,  one  for  each 
member. 

It  would  be  better  still  if  the  Board  would  agree  to  a  rule 
requiring  that  all  assistants  in  primary  or  grammar  grades 
should  be  selected  exclusively  from  the  graduates  of  the  City 
Normal  School,  the  State  Normal  Schools,  the  State  University, 
or  from  experienced  teachers  who  have  won  a  reputation.  The 
annual  average  of  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  of  this  city  is 
higher  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  While  educated, 
trained  and  experienced  teachers  are  worth  every  dollar  they 
are  paid,  untrained,  unskilled  and  poorly  educated  teachers  do 
not  earn  such  salaries.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  any  School 
Director  should  appoint  an  unskilled,  untrained  and  inexperi- 
enced teacher,  when  twenty  professionally  trained  teachers  are 
waiting  for  positions,  and  as  many  more  experienced  teachers 
that  have  won  a  reputation  stand  ready  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that,  as  School  Directors  receive  no 
salary  for  their  services,  they  have  the  right  to  the  personal 
patronage  of  appointing  their  friends.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
citizens  who  seek  and  secure  such  an  office  of  honor  have  no. 
moral  right  to  prostitute  that  office  to  selfish  and  personal  ends. 

ANOTHER   WEAK   POINT. 

Another  weak  point  in  our  city  school  system  is  the  election 
of  the  entire  Board  at  one  election  for  the  short  term  of  two 
years.  It  seldom  happens  that  members  are  re-elected  for  a 
second  term.  With  a  biennial  change  of  Board  there  is  a  bi- 
ennial change  of  policy.  Whenever  a  new  charter  is  adopted, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  change  for  the  better.     If 
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elected  by  popular  vote,  School  Directors  should  be  elected  for 
a  term  of  four  years,  one-half  of  the  whole  number  being 
elected  biennially.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  appointment  of 
Directors  may  be  vested  in  the  Mayor.  In  the  city  of  New 
York  the  Central  Board  has  for  many  years  been  appointed  by 
the  Mayor,  and  as  a  result  the  general  control  of  the  schools 
has  been  conservative  and  non-partisan.  Without  arguing  this 
point,  I  submit  a  statement  of  what  has  recently  been  done  in 
the  city  of  St.  Paul,  taken  from  the  September  number  of  the 
Educational  Review  : 

The  plan  of  appointment  of  the  St.  Paul  Board  was  given  in  detail  in 
the  [  Educational  Review  for  February  last.  In  brief,  it  is  this : 
The  Board  consists  of  seven  men,  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  for  a  term  of 
three  years  each,  who  represent  the  city  at  large.  The  first  Board  under 
the  new  law  came  into  office  May  15,  1891;  hence  they  have  continued 
in  office  now  for  something  more  than  one  year.  Experience  thus  far 
completely  vindicates  the  wisdom  of  those  who  framed  the  law. 

The  number  of  members  being  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  the 
wards  in  the  city,  it  was  impossible  to  have  all  localities  recognized,  and 
the  Mayor  broke  over  all  party  lines  and  appointed  men  as  follows  : 
Two  bank  presidents,  men  of  high  standing  in  the  business  community; 
two  college  presidents,  two  editors  and  a  physician.  Later  one  of  the 
editors  resigned,  and  in  his  place  was  appointed  a  prominent  indepen- 
dent minister. 

This  Board  has  taken  hold  of  the  work  of  the  schools  with  a  degree 
of  vigor  and  wisdom  never  before  known  in  the  history  of  the  city.  Al- 
though the  enrollment  has  increased  about  one  thousand  during  the 
year,  the  expenses  have  been  largely  reduced,  and  this  without  any  loss 
but  rather  with  great  gain  in  efficiency.  This  can  best  be  shown,  per- 
haps, by  a  bri^f  statement  of  the  work  accomplished  in  one  year. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  enriched  in  the  following  ways  :  Gen- 
eral history  has  been  introduced  into  the  fourth  grade,  accompanied  and 
followed  by  United  States  history  through  the  seventh  grade,  after 
which,  in  the  eighth  grade,  its  place  is  taken  by  English  history.  Ele- 
mentary science  has  been  introduced  into  all  grades  in  connection  with 
work  in  the  various  arts  of  expression,  drawing,  writing  and  manual 
training.  The  non-essential  portions  of  arithmetic  have  been  removed, 
and  an  elementary  course  in  higher  mathematics  has  been  substituted. 
This  does  not  go  into  full  operation  until  the  next  school  year. 

Manual  training,  consisting  of  shop  work  and  drawing  in  connection, 
has  been  introduced  into  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the 
grammar  schools  and  has  been  adopted  for  introduction  the  next  school 
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year  into  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  The  manual-training  school,  with 
an  elementary  course  of  three  years,  has  been  advanced  and  made  a  part 
Of  the  high  school  with  a  full  four-years'  course.  Sewing,  which  had 
been  pursued  in  the  schools,  but  which  had  been  removed  by  the  old 
Board,  has  been  restored,  and  is  now  taught  in  all  grades  from  the  fourth 
to  the  eighth  inclusive.  Cooking  has  been  taught  this  year  as  an  op- 
tional study  in  the  high  school,  and  has  been  adopted  for  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  of  the  grammar  schools  for  the  next  school  year. 

The  Board  last  fall  established  a  single  kindergarten  in  one  of  the 
public  schools,  not  as  an  experiment,  but  as  an  object  lesson  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  has  now  decided  to  introduce  kindergartens  for  the  next  school 
year  into  all  schools  having  a  sufficient  number  of  children  of  suitable 
age. 

A  plan  has  been  formulated  and  partially  carried  into  effect  for  re- 
lieving the  teachers  from  the  anxiety  of  annual  elections.  A  night  high 
school  has  been  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  day  high  school,  and 
has  been  attended  by  nearly  eight  hundred  students,  mostly  adults  and 
many  of  them  teachers.  An  immense  amount  of  work  has  been  done 
for  and  by  the  teachers  in  preparation  for  the  new  and  higher  duties. 
Confidence  and  enthusiasm  have  been  restored. 

An  old  Act,  compelling  attendance  upon  the  public  schools,  which 
had  lain  dormant  upon  the  statute  books  for  several  years,  has  been  re- 
vived and  enforced  as  fully  as  it  will  admit.  Certain  changes  in  this  law 
have  been  found  necessary  to  make  it  effective,  and  these  will  be  asked 
of  the  next  Legislature. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  without  friction,  and,  practically, 
without  opposition,  not  merely  on  paper,  but  in  the  work  of  the  schools, 
by  a  body  of  men  intelligent  and  self-sacrificing,  with  no  axes  to  grind, 
whose  sole  purpose  it  has  been  to  improve  the  schools  of  the  city. 

The  writer  is  disposed  to  question  whether,  under  any  other  of  the 
various  methods  of  appointing  school  boards,  the  same  results  could 
have  been  secured.  In  the  previous  experience  of  St.  Paul,  one  great 
foe  to  the  success  of  the  schools  has  been  the  local  interests  represented 
by  the  members  from  the  different  wards,  causing  either  antagonism  or 
trading.  The  great  fault  of  large  boards  is  lack  of  unity  and  the  possi- 
bility of  demagoguery.  Of  course,  a  small  board,  composed  of  bad  men 
united  in  one  evil  purpose,  can  accomplish  it  readily;  but  such  a  thing  is 
rare,  and  the  smaller  the  board,  the  easier  it  is  to  hold  its  members  re- 
sponsible for  their  acts. 

Certainly,  in  St.  Paul,  no  Board  of  Education  ever  stood  so  high  in 
public  estimation,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  votes  enough  to  be  counted 
could  be  secured  for  a  proposition  to  go  back  to  the  old  method  of  ward 
representation.  Certainly  not,  if  those  specially  interested  in  the  schools 
were  the  voters.  No  board  was  ever  freer  from  cranks,  and  no  board 
ever  supported  its  superintendent  and  teachers  more  fully. 
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CRITICISMS   OF  AN  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERT. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  is  an  experienced  educational  critic, who  was 
employed  by  the  publishers  of  The  Forum,  a  monthly  maga- 
zine published  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  visit  and  report 
on  the  school  systems  of  thirty- six  of  the  leading  cities  in  this 
country. 

In  this  connection  I  quote  from  an  article  in  the  November 
number  of  that  magazine  some  of  the  criticisms  on  certain  cities, 
and  leave  it  to  others  to  decide  how  far  they  may  apply  to  San 
Francisco: 

"  In  regard  to  the  American  schools  in  general,  I  stated  that  the 
schools  of  different  localities  were  very  unequal,  so  much  so  that  while 
those  of  some  cities  had  already  advanced  considerably,  those  of  others 
were  still  far  behind  the  age.  I  attributed  this  variation  largely  to  the 
varying  degree  of  excellence  in.  supervision,  for  the  reason  that  I  had 
discovered  during  my  visits  to  the  schools  of  thirty-six  American  cities 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  schools  had  advanced  directly  in  propor- 
tion to  what  had  been  done  by  the  superintendents  toward  raising  the 
standard  of  the  teachers  in  their  charge.  And  this  circumstance  I  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  licenses  to  teach  are,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
instances,  granted  to  persons  whose  education,  both  general  and  peda- 
gogical, is  far  too  limited  to  enable  them  to  develop  the  minds  of  child- 
ren upon  scientific  principles,  that  consequently  the  vast  majority  of 
teachers  are  still  sorely  in  need  of  training  when  they  receive  their  li- 
censes to  teach,  and  that  the  duty  of  training  them,  after  being  regularly 
appointed  as  teachers,  devolves  upon  the  superintendent  and  his  as- 
sistants." 

"  In  regard  to  Baltimore,  I  remarked  that  I  had  found  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  extremely  unscientific,  and  a  de- 
scription was  given  of  some  of  the  class-room  work  to  show  my  reasons 
for  such  criticism.  I  also  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  unfavorable  con- 
dition of  the  Baltimore  schools  was  caused  by  inadequate  supervision, 
untrained  teachers,  and  politics  in  the  Board  of  Education.  In  the 
present  article,  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  public  schools  of  Buffalo 
and  Cincinnati,  I  shall  again  point  out  the  connection  between  unscien- 
tific instruction  and  inadequate  supervision.  And,  for  the  study  of  the 
baneful  influence  which  politics  exert  upon  the  schools,  I  know  of  no 
city  that  affords  so  much  opportunity  as  Buffalo." 
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"  The  public  schools  of  Buffalo  and  Cincinnati,  like  those  of  Balti- 
more, belong,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  mechanical  order  of  schools.  By 
mechanical  schools  I  mean  those  whose  aim  is  to  cram  the  minds  of 
children  with  words  without  regard  to  the  things  which  they  represent, 
with  abstract  ideas  without  regard  to  the  concrete,  and  where  the  in- 
struction appeals  to  the  mechanical  memory  rather  than  to  the  reasoning 
faculties.  Whether  in  the  present  era  mechanical  instruction  be  justi- 
fiable, that  is,  whether  a  teacher  be  justified  in  ignoring  all  that  has 
been  done  by  educational  scientists  toward  placing  education  upon  a 
rational  basis,  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  But  it  is  certainly  not  proper 
for  school  officials  to  condemn  strongly  all  that  pertains  to  the  me-, 
chanical  and  to  indorse  warmly  the  views  of  educational  scientists,  and 
then  to  Convey  to  the  public  the  impression  that  they  practice  in  their 
schools  what  they  preach  outside  of  them,  when  in  truth  the  schools  in 
their  charge  are  pervaded  with  just  those  things  which  they  condemn, 
while  those  which  they  commend  cannot  be  found  in  them." 

"The  causes  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  public  schools  of 
Buffalo  are  the  same  as  those  which  were  mentioned  as  leading  to  a 
similar  condition  of  affairs  at  Baltimore,  namely:  politics,  untrained 
teachers,  and  scanty  supervision. 

In  regard  to  politics,  the  schools  of  Buffalo  are  even  more  deeply 
involved  than  those  of  Baltimore.  In  the  latter  city  there  is  simply  a 
close  connection  between  schools  and  politics,  while  in  Buffalo  the}-  are 
one.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  Board  of  Education,  but  also  of  the 
superintendent  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  teachers." 

"  It  follows  that  something  much  more  radical  must  be  done  before 
the  schools  of  Buffalo  ma)-  be  expected  to  improve  to  an  appreciable  ex- 
tent. As  the  causes  of  the  evils  in  Buffalo — politics,  untrained  teachers, 
and  scanty  supervision — are  identical  with  those  which  were  found  at 
Baltimore,  I  can  but  suggest  identical  remedies  for  their  eradication.  To 
rid  the  schools  of  politics  nothing  but  a  complete  reorganization  of  the 
whole  school  system  will  suffice,  for  the  reason  that  at  Buffalo  they  enter 
into  every  branch  of  the  system.  And  to  remedy  the  evils  arising  from 
incompetent  teachers,  I  know  of  but  one  thing  that  can  be  relied  upon, 
namely,  thorough  supervision,  that  is,  supervision  the  object  of  which  is 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  teachers  by  instructing  them  in  the  theory  of 
education  and  in  practical  teaching.  For  this  purpose  a  supervisory 
staff  of  five  or  six  educational  experts,  who  would  direct  all  their  time 
and  energies  toward  giving  the  teachers  their  much-needed  training, 
would  be  essential.  The  present  superintendent,  as  I  learned  during  a 
conversation  with  him,  favors  efficient  supervision,  and  if  he  receives  the 
support  of  the  citizens  in  carrying  out  his  plans  in  this  direction,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  before  many  years  elapse  the  schools  of  Buffalo  will  have 
scored  a  material  advance." 
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CONCLUSION. 

I  herewith  submit  the  statistical  tables  made  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  George  Beanston. 

JOHN   SWETT, 

Superintendent. 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


1891.                      1892. 

Population  of  the  cit\     1^90 298,997 

B6.491 
62,455 

87  771 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  between  .'.  and  17  years  of  age 
who  are  entitled  by  law  to  draw  public  money 

63,933 

Assessment  roll  of  the  taxable  propertv  of   the  citv 

9301,444,140  00 

1,053,609  79 
15.91  cts. 

$311,566,079  00 

1,243,334  38 
15. Gl  cts. 

•City  school  tax  on  each   hundred  dollars 

1.900  00 
1,8  ^,636  00 

■223,000  00 

f.045  00 

10,900  00 

1,434,769  00 

oOO  00 

6,791  00 

30,294  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  buildings 

Estimated  value  of  school  furniture 

Estimated  value  of  school  apparatus 

Total  value  of  school  propertv 

$4,7!  8,427  0U 

$4,932,75*  00 
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GENERAL    STATISTICS— Concluded. 


1891. 

1S92. 

3 

1 
16 
4S 

5 

3 

17 

73 

74 

Number  of  brick  school  buildings  owned  by  the  department 
Number  of  wooden  school  buildings  owned  by  the  departm't 

6 
61 

10 

7 
61 
13 

Total  number  of  buildings  used  by  the  department. 

77 

81 

SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE. 


1891. 

1892. 

1,345 

392 

38,280 

3,609 

1  351 

Enrollment  in  the  Commercial  School 

501 

39,939 

4,381 

Enrollment  in  the  Evening-  Schools 

Total  enrollment 

43,626 

46,172 

Total  average  number  belonging- 

33,600 

1,089 

306 

29,032 
1,382 

31.S09 

34,278 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  High  Schools 

1,037 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  Commercial  School 
Average  daily  attendance  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 
Average  daily  attendance  in  Evening  Schools 

390 
29,306 
1,695 

32,434 
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NUMBER   OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE   DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES, 

May,  1892. 


SCHOOLS. 
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Bartlett  Primary 

Bernal  Heights  Primary. 

Boys'  High 

Broadway  Grammar. . . . 

Bneua  Vista  Primary  .   . 

Cooper  Primary 

Crocker  Primary  

Clement  Grammar  

Cleveland  Primary 

Columbia  Primary 

Commercial 

Chinese  Primary 

Cogswell  Mission  High. . 

Danman  Grammar 

Douglass  Primary 

Everett  Primary 

Edison  Primary 

Emerson  Primary 

Fairmouut  Primary 

Franklin  Grammar 

Garfield  Primary 

Girls' High 

Grant  Primary  

Golden  Gate  Primary. . . 
Henry  Durant  Primary. 

Humboldt  Primary 

Haight  Primary 

Hamilton  Grammar.... 
Horace  Mann  Grammar 
Harrison  Primary t. . 


112 


350 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT— Continued. 


Hearst  Grammar 

TEawthorne  Primary 

Irving  Primary 

-James  Lick  Grammar 

•John  Swett  Grammar 

Jefferson  Primary 

Le  Conte  Primary 

Laguna  Honda  Primary 

Lafayette  Primary 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Lincoln  Primary 

Longfellow  Primary 

Madison  Primary 

Mission  Grammar  , 

Marshall  Primary 

Monroe  Primary 

Moulder  Primary 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

Ocean  House  Primary 

Pacific  Heights  Grammar 

Peabody  Primary 

Potrero  Primary 

Richmond  Primary 

Redding  Primary 

Rincon  Grammar 

Sheridan  Primary 

Sutro  Primary 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. . 

Stanford  Primary 

South  End  Primary 
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XCMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT— Concluded. 


SCHOOLS. 
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South  San  Francisco  Primary. 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Sherman  Primary 

Starr  King  Primary 

Wintield  Scott  Primary 

Washington  Grammar 

West  End  Primary 

Whittier  Primary 


Evening  Schools. 

Lincoln  Evening 

Washington  Evening 

Horace  Maun  Evening 

Hamilton  Evening 

Potrero  Evening 

Commercial  Evening 


Substitute  Teachers— Day  Schools 

Substitute  Teachers  -Evening  Schools. 


Totals. 


504 


25 


855 
36 
6 


2 

11 

1 

14 

9 

13 

4 

2 

10 

2 

21 

7 

25 

1 

7 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

6 

4 

68 

787 

36 

2 

4 

70 

827 
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PROMOTION     OF    PUPILS. 


Name  of  School. 

Number  of  pupils 
graduated  from 
the     Grammar 

PI 

2  _  b 
~  L  e 

■     O  O 

Numl)3r  of  pupils 
promoted  from 
the    Court b 
Grade  Primary 
•to   Eifcfa  I  ■ 

43 

22 

7 
24 

18 
81 

Boys' High 

17 

37 

17 
84 

36 

70 

93 

63 

58 

13 

15 

47 

93 

51 

41 

48 

Fairmount  Primary 

11 
42 

43 

38 

84 

29 

Girls'  High 

Golden  Gate  Primary 

46 

Henry  Durant  Primary 

36 

Humboldt  Primary 

76 

Haight  Primary 

76 

Hamilton  Grammar 

94 
94 

73 
119 

67 

i 
Horace  Mann  Grammar 

42 
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I'KOMOTIUX  OF  "1  mm  ki>. 
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mary 

Hearst  Grammar 

Han  thorne  Primary 

Irving  Primary 

Junes  Liek  <  Irammu 

John  Swett  Grammar 

Jefferson  Piiinary . 

Le  Conte  Primary 

Lagnna  Honda  Primary 

Lafayette  Primary 

in  Grammar 

Lincoln  Primary  

Longfellow  Primary 

Madison  Pi  imary 

Mission  Grammar 

Marshall  Primary 

Monroe  Primary 

Moulder  Primary 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

Ocean  House  Primary 

Pacific  Heights  Grammar  

Peabody^Primary 

Potrero  Primary 

Richmond  Primary , 

Redding  Primary 

Rincon  Grammar 

Sheridan  Primary 

Sutro  Primary 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 


38 
71 
30 
39 
73 
112 
64 
49 


27 
86 
90 
»67 
25 
56 
38 
7 

46 
64 


44 
72 
64 
21 
56 
38 
10 
7 
132 


loo 
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PROMOTION  OF  PUPILS— Concluded, 


Name  of  School. 


'J-  =£fl 


Q  £  P  = 


3 

:  OS's     ^ 


Stanford  Primary 

South  End  Primary 

South  San  Francisco  Primary. 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Sherman  Primary 

Starr  King  Primary 

Winfield  Scott  Primary 

Washington  Grammar 

West  End  Primary 

Whittier  Primary 


Total. 


1339 
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SCHOOL    CENSUS     MARSHAL'S     REPORT 

FOR   SCHOOIv  YEAR   ENDING  JUNE  30,    1892. 


Number  of  white   children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age — 

31,175 
31,621 

Cirls 

Total 

144 
121 

62,796 

Number  of  negro  children  between  5  and  17  vears  of  age— 
Bova           

Girls 

Total 

424 
448 

265 

Native  born  Mongolians  between  5  and  17  years  of  age — 

Qirla 

Total 

23,384 
106 
351 

872 
63,933 

Total  Number  of  Census  Children   between  5  and  17  years  of 

Number  of  Children  under  ">  years  of  age- 
White 

Mongolian 

23,841 

Total 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age,  who  have 
attended  public  schools  at  any  time  during  the  school  year 

40,316 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 
attended  private   schools,  but  no  public   schools   at   any 

15,162 

84,248 

3,526 

8,455 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 
not  attended  sclnol  at  any  time  during  the  school  year... 

Nativity  of  children— 

' 

87,774 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT    OP    THE    WHOLE    NOMBER     ENROLLED    AND    THE 
AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  SINCE  1SS5. 


Number 
Enrolled. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

During  the  vear  ending  June  30,  1SS5 

43,265 

32,183 

43,140 

32,146 

43,311 

31,316 

42,330 

30,191 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1S89 

42,626 

81,609 

42,926 

31,852 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891 

43,626 

31,809 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1S92  

40,172 

32,434 

NUMBER    OF    TEACHERS    IN    DEPARTMENT-MAY,    1892. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

21 

7 
22 

1 
17 

20 
8 
ISC 
533 
40 
36 
4 

41 

15 

208 

534 

57 

36 

2 

6 

Total  number  of  teachers 

70 
21 

17 
9 

827 

53 
38 
16 

S97 

Whole  number  of  principals  (included  in  total) 

74 

Number  of  principals  not  required  to  teach  a  class  (included  in  total; 
Number  of  vice-principals  (included  in  total) 

55 
25 
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SCHEDULE   OF   TEACHERS'   SALARIES,    1892-93. 

ADOPTED  JUI,Y   20,    1892. 


HIGH   SCHOOLS. 


Principals 

\ 'i.-.  Principals 

Head  of  Normal  Department— Girls'  High  School 
Heads  of  Departments 

mts 

Assistants  after  1  year's  experience 

Assistants  after  2  years'  experience 

ints  after  :;  year-.'  experience 


Assistants  after  4  years'  experience 

(Experience  in  regularly  organized  High  Schools  in  the  United  states,  under 
alii.  :  [ficate,  to  count.) 

Teachers  of  Elocution— Girls' High  School 

Teacher  Mechanical  Drawing— Boys'  High  School 

Teacher  Kindergarten  Music  and  Kindergarten-work— Normal  Class 

Teacher  of  Drawing— Girls'  High  School 

Fir.-t  Assistant  -Commercial  High  School — 

Second  Assistant — Commercial  High  School 

Assistants  Business  Dejjartment  Commercial  High  School 

Teachers  of  Typewriting — Commercial  High  School 

Teachers  of  Stenography— Commercial  High  School   

Teacher  of  Spanish— Commercial  High  School 

Teacher  of  Penmanship— Commercial  High  School 

Assistants  Business  Department  and  Typewriting' — Commercial  High  School 

Assistant  Teacher  Free-hand  Drawing— Commercial  High  School 


Teacher  of  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing  and  Woodwork — Commer- 
cial High  School 


PBR  MONTH. 

sjr.o  oo 

165  00 

175  00 

155  00 

100  00 

110  00 

120  00 

130  00 

140  00 

50  00 

60  00 

25  00 

155  00 

80  00 

75  00 

65  00 

60  00 

75  00 

80  00 

50  00 

50  00 

110  00 
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PRINCIPALS  OF   GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 


Grammar  Schools. 

Classes* 

TER  MONTH. 

IS 
21 
20 
18 
10 
15 
15 
10 
10 
14 
12 
17 
12 
14 
12 
10 
15 
16 

9200  00 

200  00 

200  00 

200  00 

200  00 

175  00 
175  00 
175  00i 

175  00 

175  00 

175  00 

175  00 

175  00 

175  00 

Washington 

17.",    00 

175  ')0 

James  Lick, 

175  00 
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PRINCIPALS    OF   PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 


Primary  B< ue 


Vfhittier 

Webster 

Potrero 

Everett 

Humboldt 

South  San  Francisco, 

Columbia 

Marshall 

Cleveland  

Cooper  

Long-fellow 

Peabody 

Starr  King 

Henry  Durant 

EmCTBOD 

Redding- 

Jefferson 

Haight 

Moulder 

Bartlett 

Stanford 

Fairniount 

Garfield 

Golden  Gate 

Harrison 

Irving 

Hawthorne 

Le  Conte 

Sherman 


*ao 

118 

*12 

*14 

*12 

*13 

*13 

■10 

11 

12 

12 

13 

12 

12 

12 

11 

12 

12 

12 

11 

8 

11 

10 

9 

10 

S 

8 

10 

8 


§175  00 
160  00 
150  00 
175  00 
150  00 
150  00 
150  00 
150  00 
135  00 
135  00 
135  00 
135  00 
135  00 
135  00 
135  00 
135  00 
135  00 
135  00 
135  00 
130  00 
130  00 
130  00 
130  00 
130  00 
130  00 
130  00 
130  00 
130  00 
130  00 


;  Special. 
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PRIMARY    SCHOOLS— Concluded. 


Primary  Schools. 


Edison 

Lafayette 

Fremont 

"Richmond 

Bernal  Heights 
JBuena  Vista. .  . 

South  End 

Grant 

Monroe 

Sheridan 

Winfield  Scott. 

Madison 

Douglass 

Sutro 

Chinese 

Ocean  House. . 

West  End 

Laguna  Honda 


Classes. 

PER  MONTH. 

9 

|130  00 

S 

130  00 

8 

130  00 

6 

1-20  00 

5 

120  00 

4 

110  00 

4 

110  00 

4 

110  00 

3 

110  00 

3 

110  00 

4 

110  00 

4 

110  00 

3 

110  00 

3 

no  uo 

2 

100  00 

1 

100  00 

g 

100  00 

2 

100  00 

VICE-PRINCIPALS. 


VlCE-PRINCirALS. 


Vice- Principals  Grammar  Schools. 


PER    MONTH. 


•SI '25  00 
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ASSISTANTS   IN  GRAMMAR   AND   PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


ASSISTANTS. 

PER  MONTH. 

53  00 

56  00 

59  00 

62  00 

65  00 

68  00 

71  00 

74  00 
77  00 

80  00 

After  ten  years'  experience  teachers  of  full  eighth  grade  classes 

85  00 

Except  that  teachers  holding  second  grade  certificates  shall  receive  no  more  salary  than 
teachers  after  six  years'  experience.  All  experience  in  puhlic  schools  in  the  United  States  to 
count. 

Teacher  of  Sewing     Franklin  Grammar  School §60  00 

Teacher  of  Cooking — Franklin  Grammar  School 40  00 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


Principal  Lincoln  Evening 

Principal  Washington  Evening 

Head  Teacher  Mechanical  Drawing,  Lincoln  Evening 

Assistants  Evening 

Principals  other  Evening  Schools 

Assistant  Principal  Lincoln  Evening 

Principal  Commercial  Evening 

Other  Teachers  Commercial  Evening 

Teachers  of  Stenography 

Teachers  in  High  School  Classes  in  Evening  Schools. 


Per  Month. 


$125  00 

SO  00 

100  00 

50  00 

60  03 

85  00 

100  00 

50  00 

50  00 

60  00 
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SUBSTITUTE  TEACHERS. 


Substitutes. 


Substitute?,  day  school,  per  day  for  reporting- 

Substitutes,  per  day,  when  teaching 

Substitutes,  Evening  Schools,  per  night,  for  reporting 
Substitutes,  Evening  Schools,  per  night,  for  teaching. 
Substitutes,  High  School,  per  day,  when  teaching 


P2K 

MONTII. 

$1 

00 

3 

00 

1 

00 

2 

50 

6 

00 

Provided  that  the  above  salaries  for  the  month  of  June,  1893,  shall  be  paid  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  days  of  actual  service  in  the  schools,  i.  e.  for  every  day's  absence  during 
the  fiscal  year,  one  two-hundreths  (1-200)  part  of  the  June  salary  shall  be  forfeited. 


OFFICE   AND  SHOP   EMPLOYEES. 


Employees. 

Per  Month. 

Assistant  Secretaries,  each 

S140  00 

140  00 

100  00 

160  CO 

100  00 

150  00 

Scavenger 

90  00 

125  00 

Assistant  Storekeeper 

75  00 

Secretary  Board  of  Examination 

25  00 

Typewriter 

55  00 

Clerk  of  Standing  Committees 

50  00 
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SALARIES    OF  JANITORS. 


Pbr  Month. 


Bartlett  Primary $54  50 

Bernal  Heights  Primary 35  00 

Boys'  High  School 77  00 

Boys'  High,  two  assistant  janitors 7  50 

Broadway  Grammar 72  50 

Boena  Vista  Primary 30  CO 

Chinese 20  00 

Ccoper  Primary 59  00 

Crocker  Primary 68  00 

Clement  Grammar 72  50 

Cleveland  Primary 54  50 

Columbia 63  50 

Commercial  High S3  50 

Denmaii  Grammar 77  00 

Douglass  Primary 25  00 

Everett  Primary 68  00 

Edison  Primary 50  00 

Emerson  Primary 59  00 

Fremont  Primary 40  00 

Fairmount  Primary 54  50 

Franklin  Grammar — Mr.  Smith 40  00 

Franklin  Grammar— Mrs.  Piunkett 45  00 

Garfield  Primary 50  03 

Girls'  High 100  00 

Grant  Primary 30  00 

Golden  Gate  Primary 45  00 

Henry  Durant  Primary 59  00 

Humboldt  Primary f9  00 
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SALARIES    OF    JANITORS— Continued. 


Schools. 


Per  Month. 


Haight  Primary 

Hamilton  Grammar 

Horace  Mann  Grammar 

Harrison  Primary 

Hearst  Grammar 

Hunter's  Point  (branch  South  San  Francisco  School) . 

Hawthorne  Primary 

Irving  Primary 

James  Lick  Grammar 

John  Swett  Grammar 

Jefferson  Primary 

Le  Conte  Primary 

Lag-una  Honda  Primary 

Lafayette  Primary 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Longfellow  Primary 

Madison  Primary 

Mission  Grammar 

Marshall  Primary 

Monroe  Primary 

Moulder  Primary 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

Ocean  House  Primary 

Pacific  Heights  Grammar 

Peabody  Primary 

Potrero  Primary 

Richmond  Primary 

Redding  Primary 


$59  00 
82  00 
96  00 
50  00 
77  00 
20  00 
40  00 
40  00 
72  50 
86  00 
6S  00 
50  00 
20  00 
40  00 

166  00 
59  00 
30  00 
68  00 
77  00 
25  00 
59  00 
59  00 
20  00 
81  50 
63  50 
61  50 
35  00 
54  50 
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SALARIES     OE    JANITORS— Concluded. 


Schools. 


Rincon  Grammar 

Sheridan  Primary 

Sutro  Primary 

South  <'usinu]'..lit;in  Grammar  . 

Stanford  Primary 

South  End  Primary 

South  San  Francisco  Primary... 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Sherman  Primary 

Starr  King  Primary 

Winfield  Scott  Primary 

Washington  Grammar. 

West  End  Primary 

Whittier  Primary 

Webster  Primary — Mrs.  Smith . 
Webster  Primary — Mrs.  Corletfc. 


Per  Month. 

$59  00 

25  00 

95  00 

40  00 

30  00 

59  00 

68  00 

40  00 

59  00 

30  00 

84  00 

20  00 

100  00 

65  00 

50  00 
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STATEMENT 

.SHOWING     THE    NUMBER     OF    TEACHERS     RECEIVING    THE   VARIOUS    SALARIES 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  SCHEDULE  1S91-92. 


3  teachers,  at. 
6  teachers,  at . 

14  teachers,  at. 

2  teachers,  at. 
1  teacher,  at. . 

11  teachers,  at 

10  teachers,  at. 

11  teachers,  at  . 

11  teachers,  at . 
16  teachers,  at . 
23  teachers,  at. 

6  teachers,  at. 

12  teachers,  at. 
6  teachers,  at. 

3  teachers,  at. 
311  teachers,  at. 

26  teachers,  at. 

4  teachers,  at. 
26  teachers,  at . 

15  teachers,  at. 
1  teacher,  at. . 

10S  teachers,  at  . 
33  teachers,  at  . 
20  teachers,  at . 

5  teachers,  at. 
41  teachers,  at. 
37  teachers,  at. 
30  teachers,  at. 
59  teachers,  at. 

1  teacher,  at. . 


855  regular  teachers. 

*36  day  school  substitutes. 

t  6  evening  school  substitutes. 

837    Total  number  of  teachers. 


PER  MONTH. 

$250  00 

200  00 

175  00 

165  00 

160  00 

155  00 
150  UO 
140  00 
135  00 
130  00 
125  00 
120  00 
110  00 
100  00 
90  00 
80  00 
77  UO 
75  10 
74  00 
71  00 
70  00 
OS  00 
65  00 
62  00 
60  00 
59  00 
56  00 
53  00 
50  00 
25  00 


*  §1.00  a  day  when  not  detailed  for  duty,  and  .x3.00  a  day  when  detailed  for  duty. 

i  $1.00  per  evening  when  not  detailed  for  duty,  and  §2  50  per  evening  when  employed. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE   NUMBER   OF   CHILDREN   IN   THE  CITY    FROM 
1888  TO   1892,  INCLUSIVE, 

As  reported  by  the  Census  Marshals. 


Under  Seventeen  Years  op  Age. 

NUMBER. 

May  1888. 

81,171 
83  314 

"      1889          

"      1890 

•«      1S91   

"      1892                    

84,531 
86,493 

S7.774 

DETAILED  STATEMENT 

OF  THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR    ENDING 
JUNE   30,  1892. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1891,  less  outstanding  demands- 
General  Expense  Fund $4,715  34 

Girls*  High  School  Building  Fund 49,571  57 

■ 154,286  91 

Canceled  demands — 

General  Expense  Fund $46S  00 

Girls*  High  School  Buildiog  Fund 400  00 

868  00 

City  taxes $476,180  06 

Rents -  4,99000 

Tuition  fees  from  non-resident  pupils 14°  00 

Sale  of  old  iron 41  50 

Damages  to  school  property  paid 15° 

Transfer  by  Board  of  Supervisors  from  the  Revolving  fund 900  00 

State  apportionment — 

August,  1S91 $115,535  75 

January,  1892 398,794  54 

Julv,  1892 191,593  12 

705,926  41 

1,188,179  47 

Total *1, 243,334  38. 
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ESPENDITDKES. 

For  teachers'  salaries §821,227  98 

For  janitors'  salaries 4S,777  75 

For  office  salaries 7,420  00 

For  shop  salaries 8,2S0  00 

For  rents 5,800  35 

For  books 3,366  16 

For  stationery 5,241  74 

For  printing 2,657  64 

For  furniture 12,025  04 

For  supplies   3,312   13 

For  lights 3,834  32 

For  repairs 30,852  78 

For  permanent  improvements 4,400  39 

For  telegraph  service,  district  boxes,  telephones,  etc 1,273  85 

For  postage 224   00 

For  fuel 6,826  57 

For  school  apparatus 1,448  35 

For  advertising 243  60 

For  water  for  outside  schools US  00 

For  legal  expenses 105  00 

For  census  marshals 3,608  26 

For  incidentals 1,168  65 

F0r  erection  of  buildings 21,638  82 

For  payments  on  Girls'  High  School  Building 33,3  I 


Total  current  expenses $1,026,689  46 

Teachers' salaries,  50    per  cent,  June,  1889 §31,778  60 

Teachers'  salaries,  62£  per  cent,  June,  1891 40,370  65 

72,149  15 
Total  amount  of  warrants  drawn $1,09S,S38  61 


Total  receipts 81,243,334  38 

Total  amount  of  warrants  drawn 1,098,838  61 

Balance  June  30,  1S92 144  495 


Division  of  Balance — 

Girls'  High  School  Building  fund $16  657  88 

General  expense  fund 19^  ^o-  89 


§141,495  77 
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SCHOOL   FUND,    1892-1893. 

On  April  27,    1892,  the   Board    oi    Education,  as  required  by  law,  adopted  the  following 

estimate  of  the  amount  ne                   ,.  the  expenses  of  the  Department  during  the  fiscal  year 

1892-93,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors : 

For  teachers'  salaries $835,700  00 

For  janitors'  salaries 4S,100  00 

For  office  salaries 7,62  i  00 

For  shop  salaries 

For  books  (for  indigent  pupils,  etc.) 1,500  00 

For  stationery 8,000  00 

For  furniture 15,000  00 

Fur  fuel 8,000  00 

For  supplies 7,000  00 

For  school  apparatus 3,0 

For  repairs 36,000  00 

h'  ir  permanent  impro\  ements 1.0,000  00 

For  painting  sehoolhouses 0,000  00 

For  rents  5,000  00 

For  new  school  lot 7,500  00 

For  lights 4,000  00 

For  books  for  sohool  libraries 3,122  00 

For  erection  of  buildings 60,000  00 

For  printing :;, 

For  postage 300  00 

For  telegraph  service,  district  boxes,  telephones,  etc 1,6 

Fur  advertising (500  00 

For  water  for  outside  schools 200  00 

For  insurance ! 

For  legal  expenses 500  00 

For  school  census 4, Out)  00 

For  incidentals 2,500  00 

For  introducing  system  of  physical  culture  in  the  schools  of  the  De- 
partment   10.0U0  00 

Finishing  Girls'  Higu  School   Building— 

Amounts  due  on  present  contracts  with  extras 4,000  00 

Furniture 5,000  00 

Apparatus  and  Incidentals 2,500  00 

Art  and  Assembly  rooms 1 2,000  00 

Laboratory  fixtures 2,500  00 

Concrete  boundary  wall,  walks  and  sidewalks 3,000  00 


Carried  forward .s29,000  00 
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Amount  brought  forward §29,000  00< 

Garden  work,  loam,  etc 500  00 

Plumbing,  (pipe,  etc. )  for  garden 200  00 

Painting- 2,000  00 

Sheds,  dividing  fences,  etc 1,090  00 

32,700  00 

Total §1,129.972  00. 


The  appropriation  made  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  th?  fiscal  year  1892-93  is  as- 
follows  : 

For  maintaining  Public  Schools §180,000  00 

For  teachers'  salaries 835,000  00 

For  repairing  and  painting  school-houses 20,000  00 

For  physical  culture 2,000  00 

For  erection  of  buildings \. 53,000  00 

Total §1,090,000  00> 


GRADUATES    OF    THE    BOYS'    HIGH    SCHOOL. 
M.vy,   1892. 


Barkhaus,  Julia  L. 
Barney,  Roy 
Bartlett,  Olive  S. 
Bienenfeld,  Harriet  E. 
Bingham,  Frances  E. 
Bowman,  Agnes 
Bradshaw,  Lucy 
Bush,  Philip  L. 
Butler,  Alice  M. 
Choynski,  Milton  L. 
Clement,  Ethel 
Cox,  Jessie  H. 
Craig,  J.  Early 
Cudworth,  Elizabeth  E. 
Davis,  Samuel  D. 
Denicke,  Ida 
Devine,  George  E. 
Donovan,  Annie  E. 
Donovan,  Geraldine  G. 
Donovan,  Vincent 
Duffy,  Edith  J. 
Dyer,  George  P. 
Eagleson,  Arthur  J. 
Esberg,  Milton  H. 


Featherstone,  Willard  B. 
Fischbeck,  Herbert  E. 
Gillogley,  William 
Gordon,  Jessie  L. 
Gray,  Arthur  W. 
Hammond,  Stephen 
Hart,  Julian 
Hecht,  Edith 
Henry,  Clara 
Hilderbrecht,  Charles  L. 
Hirstel,  Aimee 
Michalitsehke,  Alma 
Nostrand,  John  J.  Van 
Littlefield,  George  B. 
Murphy,  Ethel 
Hufschmidt,  Dora 
Hutchins,  Power 
Jacobs,  H.  A. 
King,  Emily  E. 
Locan,  Stella 
Loewi,  Martha 
Louderback,  George  D. 
Loy,  H.  Harvey 


Maclean,  Cecil 
McDonald,  Elizabeth. 
Meyer,  Eugene 
Miller,  Charles  H. 
Miller,  Edward  H. 
Mish,  Charles 
Muller,  A.  L. 
Naphtaly,  Sam  L. 
O'Connor,  Joseph 
Peck,  Ferdinand  J. 
Petersen,  Emma  D. 
Plunkett,  William 
Ransom,  Guy  W. 
Rideout,  Edward  G. 
Rogers,  Ravone  R. 
Sanderson,  Elizabeth 
Sawyer,  Frank  E. 
Symmes,  Mabel 
White,  Emile 
Whitney,  Charles  M. 
Wright,  William  S. 
Young,  Estelle  M. 
Zelinsky,  Johanna 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOI  . 


Abraham,  Jennie 
Adlington,   Florence 
Angel,  Idella  F. 
Benjamin,  Mabel  0. 

Florence  M. 
Brand.  Hyla  A. 

min,  Lilian 
Brooks,  Myrtle 
Bruns,  Grace  C. 
( laraw,  Mamie 
Coffin,  Florence  M. 
Crocker,  Grace  E. 
Daniel,  Ella  It. 
Drnfaan,  N<  Uii 
Dunlap,  Josie 
Ellerhorst,  Pans;  L. 
Elliot,  Cora-E. 
ETeatherstone,  Lillia 
Fitzgerald,  Gertrude 

y,  Kate  A. 
Oilmore,  Josephine  E.  M 
Goddard,  Ida 
( Iruber,  Bena 
Ha  :kney,  Millie  G. 
Hall,  Jennie  E. 
Harrington,  Charlotte  F. 


May,  1892. 

Hart,  Amy 
Teresa 

Hiu  itt,  Bessie  F. 
Hill,  Florence  M. 
Sofffian,  T.nuise  A. 
Holmes,  Nellie  B. 
Holz,  Hat 

n,  Addie  15. 
Hunt,  Sarah  I. 

ii.  Edith  M. 
Kedrulivausky,  Lizzie 
Kelly,  Gussie  M. 
Kozminsky,  Beulah 
Kline.  Elda  V 
Lawrence,  Netta  C. 
Lyons,  I, 

Ludlow,  Mamie  B. 
Macauley,  Jenny  A. 
Markey,  Ruth 
.Marks,  Finn 

Minnie 
Mayhew,  Jennie 
McDonald,  Elsie  H. 
McMahon,  Nellie  G 
McPhillips,  Kate  T. 
Mead,  Mary  E.  A. 


Meyer,  Lilian 
Milliken,  Jessie 
Moser,  Anna 
Peguillan,  Tessie  B. 
Power,  Annie  A. 
Proctor,  Alice 
Quinlan,  Josie  B. 
Reynolds,  Alice  R. 
Kisser,  Carrie 
bi  hitter,  Minnie 
Scott,  Florence 

tor,  Euphemia 
Stark.  Edith  M. 
Stevens,  Nettie  L. 
Strauch,  Eliza  H. 
Straun,  Bijou  S. 

y,  Ruby  W. 
Sweet,  Bertha 
Bertha 

Thomas,  Jennie  L 

nt,  Alice  J. 
Whitley.  Annie  E. 
Wolf,  May  J. 
Woodland,  Essie 
Woodworth,  Lata 
Wores,  Jeanne. 
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December,   1891. 

Alfred  C.  Herrick. 

May,  1892. 


Ames.  Jessie  T. 
Baker,  Mollie  L. 
Cashman,  Rose  S. 
Chaquette,  Henrietta 
Culin,  E.  Florence 
Dewey,  Ida 
Duane,  Minnie 
Ginaca,  Josephine 
Grubb,  Georgie 
Herbst,  Catherine 
Jourden,  Josephine 
Kennedy,  Julia  M. 
Kirkpatrick,  Marjorie 
Maun,  Mary 
Martin,  Ina  Cameron 
Menzel,  Eda 

12 


Murdoch,  Rosa 
Neppert,  Julia  M. 
Ormond,  Ethel 
Partridge.  Beatrice 
Roberts,  Ida  M. 
Stevens,  Kate 
Theuerkauf,  Annie 
Thompson,  Mertie 
Tobey,  Amelia  P. 
Weston,  Emily  M. 
White,  Caroline  A. 
Whipple,  Florence  J. 
Belfrage,  William  F. 
Brown,  John  S. 
Buhner,  Albert  H. 
Dean,  J.  Raymond 


Fitzmier.  William 
Heney,  Archie  H. 
Hollis,  William  H. 
Joseph,  Bernard 
Jones,  Fred.  C. 
Long,  George  W. 
McNutt,  W.  F 
Menzel,  Carl 
Phares,  Augustus  D. 
Stone,  Hubert  B. 
Taylor,  Alhert  W. 
Tuft,  Morton  M. 
Weldon,  Arthur 
White,  Richard  M. 
Wooll,  Charles  L. 
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GRADUATES    OF    THE    NORMAL    CLASS    OF    THE    GIRLS'    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

May,  1892. 


Althof.  Flora. 
Anderson,  Jeannett 
Anderson,  Jessie  N. 
Bumell,  Stella 
Bodkin,  Agnes  J. 
Birdseye,  Theodora 
Cook,  Fannie 
Cubler,  Olive  E. 
Collins,  Annie 
Chaquette,  Emily 
Craner,  Adela 
Conlin,  Blanche 
Cohn,  Lillian 
Crowley,  Agnes 
Dowling,  Carrie 
Dunn,  Margaret 
Dunn,  Mattie 
Dorety,  Maggie 
Dolhegay,  Marie 
Eisfelder,  Florence 
Fisher,  Ida 
Gruber,  Lottie  M. 
Grass,  Alice 
Giraud,  Clara 


Galloway,  Josephine  B. 
Gallego,  Mabel 
Goldman,  Belle  A. 
Gilkyson,  Ruth 
Hussey,  Nellie 
Hogan,  Ella 
Hawkins,  Emily 
Hewitt,  Mary  A. 
Henry,  Etta 
Hildreth,  Ella 
Howard,  Adella 
Hall,  Hattie 
Kennedy,  Irene 
Levy,  Tillie  A. 
Lawrence,  Mary 
Lavery,  Lottie 
Lacoste,  Terese 
Lacua,  Tillie 
Miles.  Julia 
McArthur,  Viva  B. 
McNally,  Minnie 
Mci  lay,  Sadie 
McBoyle,  Belle 
Ali-i  lonald,  Minnii' 


McGrath,  Agnes 
McCullough,  Pauline 
Meaney,  Mary  E. 
JJillson,  Rose 
O'Brien,  Nelly 
O'Brien,  Maggie 
O'Keefe,  May  F. 
Porter,  Annie 
Pollock,  Olivia 
Perkins,  Mabel 
Quinn,  Annie 
Reardon,  Kate 
Rhine,  Emily  P. 
Scott,  Ge  ugia 
Son,  Carrie 
Stolz,  Rose 
st  tck.  Rose 
Sweeney.  Kate 
Stealey,  Lulu 
Sanders,  Rose 
Tiling,  Annie 
Upton,  Flora 

W 1,  Maude  M. 

Whelan,  Maude 
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Mat,  l  s'."2. 

Complete    Coirse. 


Allenberg,  Edwin  Lester 
Bianchi,  Louisa 
Boyd,  Elsie  E. 
Baldwin,  Theodora  F. 
Baum,  Elsie 
Buzard,  Alfred  James 
Blumenthal,  Martha  C. 
Berwin,  Martin 
Buckley,  Emma  T. 
Cressy,  Daisy  D. 
Curry,  Elmer 
Conner,   Nellie 
Chevesich,  Earnest  V. 
Craiz,  Walter  S. 
Dunlea,  Mary 
Davis,  Leo  E. 
Daly,  John  E. 
Darling,  Mamie  J. 
Dow,  George  A. 
Elias,  Sarah  M. 


Fowler,  William  H. 
Fui  an,  Frank  J. 
Harris,  Carrie 
Holmes,  Emma  Clara 
Hammond,  William  A. 
Hagy,  Leonard  A. 
Hill,  May  J.  B. 
Hegarty,  Catherine  A. 
Hall,  Maryetta 
Hasenberg.  William 
Jacobs,  Lottie  H. 
Kennc-y,  Annie  C. 
Kelly,  Tessie  C. 
Koster,  Carl  L. 
Kerr,  David  H. 
Lubke,  Annie  T. 
Larkins,  Thos.  H. 
Liebert,  Moses 
Magary,  Daisy  A. 
Madden,  Jennie  N. 


McMillan,  Jeanette  Marjoiie- 
Midler,  Cbas.  W. 
Petrarchi,  Stella 
Phillip.  Winifred 
Reid,  Evaline  K. 
Roemer  Antoinette 
Richert,  Catherine 
Stirling,  Annie  L.  F. 
Schwartz,  Max 
Sommer,  Julia  E, 
Sullivan,  Annie 
Suenderman,  Matilda 
Tally,  Edward  J. 
Tracy,  Arica 
Walsh,  John 
Wuthrich,  Annie  C. 
Whealy,  Nellie  E. 
West,  Edith  M. 
Wessling,  August 
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Athanaaiadon,  Eurydice  M 

Hie 
Anderson,  Andrew 
lil.tir.  John 
Brown,  Adelaide  V.  F 
Belton,  Carrie 
B  ittomley,  Alma  E. 
I;  aendlei  1.  Katie  <'. 

Vmelia 
Baer,  Julius 
Buckley,  David  J.  I. 
Bramhal 
1:  rryman,  John 
( lohn,  9amu  -1  D, 

( looper,  Mark 

chadwick.  Fro. I 

Cohn,  George  D. 

<  lurry,  Frank 

Curtan,  Joeephin  •  Gertrude 

Conway,  Mary  E. 

Cronogue,  An 

Carrie.  Arthur   B 
(Jlayburgh,  Albeit  P. 
Ounane,  Frank  J. 

Chard,  James  \v. 

IL1311,  Maria 

I  >e  Lamater,  B   ,iie  C. 

Geqrge  w. 
Dollard,  Arthur  W. 
Delaney.  John  T, 
D11  PoBBee,  Lizzie 
Eiaenmann,  Frank  X. 
Enright,  Joseph  P. 
Fay,  Lulu  Rita 
Frank,  Sarah 
Garcia,  Louise  F. 
Grodjinaky,  Rebecca  O. 
1  rroaa,  Blanche 
G  ledecke,  Tillie  E. 
Gray,  Florence  L. 
Gluyas,  Mabel  Lucretia 
Goldman,  Bluuie 


Limited  Coubsb. 

Gallagher,  Sarah  T. 
Gensler,  Josephine  V. 

jf,  Saul 
-     \\ 
11  urrold,  EllieZ. 
Harper,  Edwin  David 
Heineioke,  William  F 
Bbmmeramith,  F  Arthur 

1.  Arthur  (!  -orge 

.  Theresa  Amelia 
Junker,  Uzzie 

Jirkowaky,  Julie 

M  imie  <;abrielle 
Jury,  Edith  M. 

Arthur  F. 
Crohn,  Amalia  11 
Kean,  Alice  L. 
Koebelin,  Lillie  E. 
Keiiney,  William  F. 
Klein,  II  mry 
Keogh,  Cheater  William 
Klein,  Julius 
Lauer.  Daisy  \V. 
Larduer,  Florence  Isabelle 
Le  Bert,  Viotorine  J. 
Laurhent,  Madeleine 
Lacay,  Louis 
Lorianno,  August  J. 
Licht,  <  lharles  L. 
Kaguire,  Thos.  Raphael 
McCarthy,  Charles  J. 
Bfendell,  Edward  R. 
Mendell.  John  M. 
Miller,  John  M. 
Martin,  M.  H. 
Mathews,  Victor 
Moiling,  William 
Marshall.  Lizzie 
Mischler,  Tillie 
McXerney,  Marguerite 
Manders,  Clara  C.  B. 


Mulli  r,  M  Irene 
Miller.  Hester  1 '. 

bb  K 

1  'hal'l  )tte  F. 

O'Connell,  Lucilla 
O'Neill,  Robert  K. 
I'.unell,  Charles  B. 

Lucius 
Piatt,  J 
Roberts,  Eunice 

I .  May 
Roberts,  Nellie  M. 
l:i\  in,  AH'  it  William 
Raymond,  Karl  II. 
Skoltield,  Mary  Agn  s 
Schleuter,  Pauline  E. 
Smith,  Evelyn  H. 
Sulzbacher,  Matilda 
Sehater,  George  Frank 
Schwartz,  Leonard 
Schmidt,  Albert  F. 
Selduer,  George  W. 
Shepherd,  0.  H. 
Smith.  Edward  J. 

Strauss,  Sylvan 
Satow,  Tokusaburo 
Taylor,  Kate  M. 
Trust,  Mamie 
Taniere,  Alice  E. 
Townsend,  George  E. 
Tafcauo,  Fusataro 

;   1 ,  Isad  ire 
Waters.  Nellie  B. 
Williamson,  Amy 
Wilson,  Agnes 
Wilson,  William 
Wells,  Walter  J. 
Wallace,  Thomas  William 
Young,  Albert 


PRESIDENT'S  REPORT. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  December  30,   1S92. 
To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlemen  :  I  invite  3-our  careful  consideration  of  the 
voluminous  but  interesting  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools.  It  contains  man)-  recommendations  which, 
if  adopted,  would  be  of  great  practical  value  to  the  School  De- 
partment of  San  Francisco. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  fact  that  during  the  past  two 
years  the  affairs  of  your  Department  have  been  economically 
and  honesthy  conducted ;  that  the  teachers  have  been  paid  their 
salaries  in  full ;  that  the  school  buildings  and  yards  have  been 
cleaned  and  repaired,  so  that  they  are  now  in  better  condition 
than  for  years  past;  that  you  have  kept  your  expenditures 
within  the  appropriation,  and  that  the  general  work  of  your 
Board  has  been  commended  by  the  people  and  the  public  press. 

The  retiring  Directors  will  have  the  consciousness  of  duty 
well  performed,  and  those  who  have  been  elected  to  serve  an- 
other term  will  have  the  benefit  of  experience  gained  during 
the  past  two  years  to  qualify  them  for  more  efficient  service  in 
the  future. 

APPOINTMENT   OF   TEACHERS. 

The  manner  in  which  our  teachers  are  appointed  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  adverse  criticism. 

In  the  report  of  the  last  Grand  Jur)-  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco  I  find  the  following: 

"The  schools  of  San  Francisco  are  generally  good,  but  it 
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is  without  question  that  they  ought  to  be  better.  The  custom 
that  has  grown  up,  of  allowing  each  Director  to  name  a  pro- 
portion of  the  new  teachers,  is  a  vicious  one,  based  on  the 
demoralizing  principle  that  such  positions  are  patronage  to  be 
distribute.!.  It  is  a  wonder  that  there  are  so  many  competent 
an  I  admirable  teachers  in  the  School  Department,  when  we  con- 
sider that  influence  or  favoritism,  and  not  superior  merit,  has 
gained  so  many  their  places.  The  present  method  of  appoint- 
in  j  it  is  vicious  also  from  the  temptation  it  offers  for  the  abso- 
lute sile  of  positions — a  temptation,  it  is  feared,  not  always 
resiste  1.  S  >me  r  1  lical  change  should  be  made  by  which  new 
appointments  would  be  made  by  competitive  examination  in 
connection  with  experience  and  personal  character  and  fitness, 
to  be  determined  by  a  disinterested  commission  or  committee." 

For  many  years  past  the  incidental  patronage  has  been  con- 
sidered a  valuable  perquisite  appertaining  to  the  office  of  School 
Director,  and  the  appointing  power  has  been  equally  divided 
between  the  twelve  Directors,  turn  and  turn  about,  the  result 
being  that  each  Director  becomes  the  sole  judge  as  to  the  quali- 
fications of  the  person  whom  he  nominates  for  places  in  the 
Department. 

This  might  not  be  so  bad  if  proper  restrictions  were  imposed, 
so  that  none  but  qualified  persons  could  be  employed;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  possession  of  a  certificate  to  teach  isxthe  only 
prerequisite  to  appointment,  the  obtaining  of  which  is  made  as 
easy  as  possible,  involving  no  previous  training  or  experience 
except  the  ability  to  pass  an  examination  in  studies  usually 
taught  in  the  grammar  grades,  before  a  Board  of  Examiners, 
the  members  of  which  are  not  only  teachers  in  the  Department 
and  therefore  subordinate  to  the  Directors  in  power  at  the 
time,  but  whose  positions  are,  in  fact,  due  to  the  votes  of  these 
same  Directors.  This  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  so-called 
training  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  coaching  those  who  are  de- 
ficient in  their  studies,  and  which  are  presided  over  by  private 
instructors,  who  have,  by  years  of  experience,  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  general  character  of  such  examinations,  and 
who  undertake,  in  a  six  months'   course,  to  qualify  intending 
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teachers  to  pass  successfully.  Intellectual  knowledge  does  not 
make  a  teacher,  and  it  is  especially  true  that  knowledge  so  has- 
tily acquired  is  as  soon  forgotten.  The  State  maintains  three 
normal  schools  and  San  Francisco  maintains  one,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  those  who  intend  to  adopt  the  profession  of 
teaching.  The  graduates  of  these  schools,  while  not  necessar- 
ily competent,  are  certainly  more  likely  to  be  so  than  those  who 
have  no  such  training;  but,  in  the  struggle  for  positions  in  our 
Department,  they  are  accorded  no  advantage  by  reason  of  the 
3-ears  they  have  spent  in  qualifying  themselves  for  their  chosen 
vocation.  We  especially  owe  something  to  our  city  normal 
school.  At  present  the  three  pupils  who  pass  with  the  highest 
percentages  are  entitled  to  appointment.  I  urge  that  that  num- 
ber be  increased  to  twelve. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  School  Directors,  as  a  whole  or 
singly,  should  assume  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  any  of 
the  candidates.  It  might  be  done  by  a  committee  of  our  leading 
principals,  and,  to  avoid  any  possible  favoritism,  this  committee 
should  not  have  the  power  of  appointing,  but  merely  be  al- 
lowed to  certify  to  the  general  fitness  of  applicants,  and  the 
choice  to  fill  vacancies  should  be  made  by  lot  or  other  fair 
method.  Inquiry  as  to  the  fitness  should  extend  to  physical 
health  and  general  aptitude  for  the  work,  as  well  as  intellectual 
attainments,  and  let  all  appointments  be  made  exclusively  from 
graduates  of  normal  schools,  or  colleges,  or  universities,  or  of 
those  who  have  had  sufficient  successful  experience  to  demon- 
strate their  ability  to  teach. 

SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

The  last  Board  of  Supervisors  appropriated  $20,000  for  extra 
repairs  and  painting  of  school  buildings,  which  was  much 
needed,  and  the  money  has  been  judiciously  expended.  Most 
of  our  buildings  are  old,  and  consequently  require  close  atten- 
tion and  frequent  repairs,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
annual  appropriation  therefor  is  $30,000  and  that  during  this 
fiscal  year  the  outlay  will  be  $50,000.  Some  old  buildings,  con- 
structed over  thirty  years  ago,  should  be  torn  down   and   re- " 
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placed  by  more  modern  structures.     The  remark  is  frequently 
made  that  the  school  buildings  of  San  Francisco  are  a  disgrace, 
and  they  are  unfavorably  compared  with  those  of  other  cities. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true  of  the  older  buildings  which  are  now 
in  use;    but  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  school  money  should 
be  spent  for  mere  purposes  of  ornamentation.     A  brick    and 
stone  building  costs  about  three  times  as  much  as  a  wooden  one 
of  the  same  capacity.     The  scholars   housed  in  the  more  pre- 
tentious edifice  can  receive  no  better  instruction,  nor  can  they 
be  graduated  any  better  equipped  for  the  duties  of  life  than 
those  who  are  educated  in  the  cheaper  one.     The  latter  can  be 
torn  down  and  replaced  every  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  by 
a  building  containing  all  the  modern  and  improved  appliances, 
whereas  it  would  be  considered  too  much  of  a  loss  to  replace  a 
structure  of  brick.     It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  in  the  Eastern 
States,  brick  and  stone  school  buildings  are  necessary,  because 
of  their  long  and  severe  winters  and  hot  summers;  but,  with 
our  mild  and  salubrious  climate,  the  wooden  structures  can  be 
kept   sufficiently  warm    in    winter    and    cool  in    summer.     If 
we  have  money  for  extras,   let  it  be  used  in  equipping  our 
schools  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  effective  work.     The 
schoolhouses    constructed    by  this  present  Board   are   models 
of  convenience  and  cheapness,   and  fully  as  durable  as  it  is 
desirable    that     any    schoolhouse    should    be.     The    Bartlett 
School  of  twelve  class-rooms  cost  about  $26,000;  the  Fremont 
School,   of    eight  class-rooms,   cost  $23,000,    and   the    Pacific 
Avenue  School,  of  eight  class-rooms,  $20,000.     It  is  difficult 
to  see   where  the  gain  would  be  in  paying  three  times  that 
amount  of  money  for  buildings  of  no  greater  seating  capacity. 

ELECTION   OF   SCHOOL   DIRECTORS. 

In  all  probability  we  will,  before  many  years,  have  a  new 
charter,  and  some  radical  change  will  be  made  in  the  manner 
of  appointing  or  electing  School  Directors.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  any  system  that  could  be  worse  for  our  schools  than 
the  present  one.     Every  two  years  a  new  Board  is  elected. 
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Sometimes  some  of  the  old  members  hold  over,  but  rarely.  Be 
the  new  members  ever  so  conscientious,  they  must  make  mis- 
takes in  administering  affairs  of  which  they  have  no  previous 
knowledge  and  as  to  which  they  are  usually  prejudiced  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  is  a  wonder  that  our  schools  are  as  effi- 
cient as  they  are.  Six  Directors  would  do  much  better  work 
than  the  present  number  of  twelve.  The}-  should  be  elected 
for  four  years,  and  only  three  should  go  out  at  one  time.  The 
President  of  the  Board  should  be  the  seventh  man,  and  should 
by  all  means  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and  thus,  being  un- 
der no  obligations  to  the  members  for  his  position,  would  be 
unembarrassed  in  appointing  the  committees  thereof. 

TRADE    SCHOOLS. 

A  trade  school  is  a  school  where  the  student  receives  a 
thorough  training  in  a  special  trade,  together  with  instruc- 
tion in  the  usual  common  school  studies.  The  trade  school 
makes  a  direct  connection  between  the  duties  of  school  and 
the  duties  of  life.  When  the  student  leaves  he  is  prepared  to 
successful^  take  up  his  chosen  work.  He  steps  from  the 
school-room  to  the  work-room  and  receives  full  wages  for  his 
labor.  In  Europe,  schools  of  this  character  are  maintained 
by  the  government.  In  America,  we  have  been  very  back- 
ward in  following  the  spirit  of  the  times,  but  we  have  several 
well-known  schools  of  this  character  which  have  won  a  na- 
tional reputation  and  have  done  much  to  create  a  sentiment  in 
their  favor,  their  great  success  in  preparing  boys  and  girls  for 
the  actual  work  of  life  far  exceeding  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tation of  their  founders.  A  recognized  authority  on  New 
York  trade  schools  says  : 

' '  The  results  of  this  experiment  in  industrial  education 
have  been  most  gratifying.  Young  men,  after  working  for 
from  six  months  to  one  year  after  leaving  the  schools,  usually 
get  full  wages,  if  old  enough  to  do  a  full  day's  work.  That 
they  are  thoroughly  taught  in  the  science  of  the  trade  was 
shown  by  the  severe  examination  by  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association  last  spring." 
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In  the  Eastern  schools  the  students  are  taught  plumbing, 
bricklaying,  painting,  tailoring,  carpentry  work,  etc.  The 
girls  are  taught  all  kinds  of  plain  and  ornamental  needle- 
work, dress-making,  cloak-making,  millinery  and  cooking. 
The  educational  spirit  of  the  age  is  industrial.  In  obedience 
to  this  spirit,  the  schools  of  this  country  are  moving  in  that  line. 
The  best  mental  discipline  and  teaching  is  that  which  trains  the 
ear,  the  eye  and  the  hand,  the  physical  organs  working  in  unison 
with  the  mind  in  the  development  of  the  child.  To  send  a 
child  to  school  and  educate  it  entirely  away  from  industrial 
pursuits  is  now  thought  to  be  a  mistake.  There  should  be  a 
close  relation  between  the  education  of  the  school  and  the  line 
of  work  that  the  child  is  to  follow  in  after  life. 

In  obedience  to  the  demand  for  a  more  practical  education, 
this  Board  of  Education  introduced  sewing  and  cooking  into 
the  Franklin  (Grammar  School,  and  a  sewing-room  and  a 
cooking-room  were  prepared  for  the  work  and  a  special 
teacher  put  in  charge  of  each  department.  Sewing  is  taught 
to  the  girls  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  classes,  numbering  about  three  hundred  pupils.  Each 
class  receives  two  lessons  of  forty  minutes  each  per  week. 
Cooking  lessons  are  given  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
classes,  numbering  about  ninety  girls.  This  is  but  the  intro- 
duction to  what  I  hope  will  develop  into  a  practical  trade 
school.  So  far  the  experiment  is  successful,  and  I  must  ex- 
press the  hope  that  succeeding  Boards  of  Education  will  see 
the  importance  of  this  work  and  carry  it  on  after  this  modest 
beginning.  In  the  Franklin  the  tone  of  the  school  has  been 
improved,  and  the  industrial  work  has  in  no  way  detracted 
from  the  amount  or  the  quality  of  the  intellectual  work  per- 
formed. The  Principal,  Mr.  J.  G.  Kennedy,  informs  me  that 
the  whole  number  of  graduates  in  May,  1892,  was  thirt3^- 
eight ;  that  fourteen  entered  the  Commercial  High  School  to 
fit  themselves  for  a  commercial  life  ;  that  but  one  went  to  the 
other  high  schools,  and  twenty-three  went  to  work.  It  is  for 
the  benefit  of  this  class  that  we  need  a  trade  school. 
In  no  part  of  the  world  is  it  so  hard  for  the  boy  to  learn 
a    trade    as    in    America,    owing    to    our    numerous    trades 
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unions,  which  restrict  the  number  of  apprentices,  and  such  as 
are  allowed  being  mostly  the  children  of  members.  As  is  well 
known,  most  of  these  unions  are  controlled  by  foreigners,  and 
it  is  therefore  with  great  difficulty  that  an  American  boy  can 
find  the  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade.  We  have  a  commercial 
school  to  fit  boys  and  girls  for  commercial  life.  We  have  our 
law  colleges,  our  medical  colleges,  our  universities,  our  high 
schools,  all  maintained  at  a  great  expense,  and  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  a  privileged  class  only.  Why  should  we  not  do  some- 
thing for  those  children  who  are  obliged  to  leave  school  at  an 
early  age  to  earn  their  daily  bread  ?  The  Board  has  taken  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  in  the  introduction  of  sewing  and 
cooking  in  the  Franklin  School.  L,et  the  next  addition  be  in- 
dustrial work  for  the  boys.  The  school  money  cannot  be  any 
more  wisely  spent  than  in  fully  equipping  and  maintaining  a 
thorough  trade  school  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

I  heartily  indorse  the  remarks  of  the  Superintendent,  and 
invite  special  attention  to  the  views  expressed  by  Professor 
Edmund  J.  James  on  the  subject  of  commercial  and  industrial 
training  in  the  high  schools,  which  are  quoted  in  the  Superin- 
tendent's report.  It  was  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  it 
should  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  present  Board  of  Education, 
that  industrial  training  has  been  added  to  the  High  School 
•course.  The  matter  having  been  determined  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  school  term,  allowing  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  fact  to  be  generally  known,  the  attendance  at  the 
Commercial  High  School  has  shown  no  marked  increase  over 
that  of  previous  years;  but  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a 
large  influx  of  pupils  next  year.  As  it  is,  the  drawing  and 
woodwork  classes  are  crowded,  and  the  pupils  have  manifested 
great  interest  in  the  industrial  department,  so  much  so  that 
instruction  in  carpentering  has  been  given  after  the  regular  school 
hours,  for  which  purpose  the  pupils  gladly  remain.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  in  other  schools  and  colleges  that  industrial  instruc- 
tion does  not  interfere  with  taking  a  thorough  high  school  course. 
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We  have  fortunately 'been  enabled  to  introduce  this  industrial 
work  into  our  schools  with  but  little  expense,  it  requiring  the 
services  of  but  three  additional  teachers.  The  carpenter  shop  is 
well  equipped,  and  during  the  coming  year  there  should  be 
added  a  machine  department,  with  engine  and  boiler,  and  also 
instruction  in  wood  carving  and  clay  molding.  I  feel  very  sure 
that  within  five  years  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  a  new  location 
for  this  school  and  to  construct  a  building  especially  adapted  to 
its  needs. 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

The  attendance  at  the  evening  schools  has  largely  increased 
during  the  past  year.  They  deserve  our  highest  consideration 
and  fostering  care.  The  boys  and  girls  who,  after  hard  labor 
(generally  from  seven  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening), 
will  give  up  their  evenings  to  study,  should  be  encouraged  in 
every  way  possible.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me,  during  the 
past  year,  to  visit  the  Lincoln  Evening  School,  the  largest  in 
the  city,  and  to  note  the  studious  disposition  and  quiet,  orderly 
spirit  of  the  pupils;  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  congratulation 
to  see  the  degree  of  proficiency  among  the  graduates,  who,  after 
attending  regularly  night  after  night  for  four  years,  receive 
their  diplomas  of  graduation. 

In  that  school  we  have  a  large  and  interesting  class  in  archi- 
tectural and  mechanical  drawing.  The  scope  of  instruction 
should  be  materially  enlarged  and  broadened.  The  class  is 
not  provided  with  the  necessary  appliances  for  successful  work, 
the  bulk  of  it  being  at  present  mere  copydng  from  books  or 
charts.  There  should  be  one  or  more  additional  teachers,  and 
models  and  other  necessary  appliances  should  be  furnished. 

I  confidently  expect  that  in  the  near  future  evening  trade 
schools  will  be  established  in  this  Department.  Eet  those  who 
are  advocating  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  in  ex- 
pensive, ornamental  school  buildings,  consider  the  good  that 
could  be  done  to  the  working  boys  and  girls  of  this  city  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  money  that  these  buildings  would  cost.  The 
extra  money  that  has  been  expended  in  brick  and  stone  work  in 
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the  Girls'  High  School  building  alone  would  equip  a  trade  school 
and  keep  it  running  for  many  years. 

PATRIOTISM    IX    OUR   PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

The  School  Law  of  California  provides  that  ' '  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
the  principles  of  morality,  truth,  justice  and  patriotism." 

All  of  these  virtues,  except  patriotism,  are  taught  more  or 
less  in  the  home,  the  church  and  the  Sunday -school;  but  what 
is  being  done  to  implant  in  these  youthful  minds  a  love  of  their 
native  country  ?  Our  course  of  study  provides  in  a  general  way 
for  instruction  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  the  theory  of 
national  and  local  government  and  a  study  of  the  lives  of  emi- 
nent patriots.  This  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  the  study  of 
American  history  does  not  make  patriots,  anymore  than  astudy 
of  the  lives  of  our  family  ancestors  will  of  itself  create  a  love 
for  our  immediate  relatives. 

We  receive,  yearly,  from  foreign  countries  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  come  here,  not  as  did  the  Puritans,  seeking  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  but  from  purely  business  and  economic  mo- 
tives, bringing  with  them  their  love  for  and  loyalty  to  the 
fatherland,  and  who,  when  here,  associate  to  a  certain  extent 
with  one  another,  speaking  their  native  languages  and  main- 
taining their  national  characteristics. 

We  also  admit  to  our  country,  under  loose  immigration  laws, 
the  so-called  anarchists,  socialists  and  communists,  who,  inter- 
preting liberty  to  mean  license,  are  driven  from  their  native 
countries  to  avoid  punishment  for  crimes  against  society,  law 
'and  decency.  They  bring  with  them  an  antagonism  to  all  gov- 
ernment and  hostility  to  all  laws,  importing  into  America  seeds 
of  discontent  and  anarchy  not  indigenous  to  our  soil,  but  which, 
unless  restricted  to  their  originators,  spread  contamination  in 
a  country  which  depends  more  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  than  the  fear  of  the  law,  to  restrain  evil-doers.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  children  of  these  people  will  be  taught  the 
principles  of  patriotism  at  home.  They  must  receive  their  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools,  if  at  all.  The  love  of  the  Amer- 
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lean  for  his  country  is  and  must  be  of  the  same  character — 
planted,  nourished  and  developed  in  the  same  way  as  the  love 
of  the  child  for  its  parents.  The  principles  of  patriotism  should 
be  a  part  not  only  of  the  education,  but  of  the  religion  of 
the  American.  Some  one  has  nobly  said,  "America  should 
study  herself.  It  is  as  much  a  Christian's  duty  to  love  his 
country  as  to  love  his  God." 

Patriotic  instruction  must  commence  with  the  receiving 
-  and  the  youthful  mind  be  trained  by  object  lessons  within 
the  scope  of  its  comprehension.  The  Christian  mother  teaches 
her  child,  long  before  it  reaches  the  age  of  reason,  that  her 
Bible  or  her  crucifix  is  entitled  to  peculiar  respect.  The  Mo- 
hammedan boy  reverences  the  Koran,  and  the  Chinese  boy 
prostrates  himself  before  his  idol.  Thus,  long  before  the  in- 
tellect can  grasp  the  idea  symbolized,  the  child  has  learned  that 
these  objects  have  a  sacred  character,  and,  as  his  intelligence 
is  developed,  learns  that  the  symbol  is  sacred,  because  it  repre- 
sents sacred  things,  and  gradually  his  reverence  for  the  ma- 
terial object  is  transferred  to  the  deeper  meaning  that  it 
symbolizes.  The  patriotic  spirit  has  its  symbol,  the  American 
flag.  There  is  no  child  in  this  department  too  young  to  learn 
the  lesson  that  that  flag  is  sacred;  that  it  cannot  be  handled  as 
other  flags;  that  it  is  not  ordinary  bunting.  I  disapprove  of 
the  careless  manner  in  which  patriotic  exercises  are  intermin- 
gled with  those  of  another  character.  I  am  a  believer  in  the 
value  of  forms,  ceremonials  and  rituals,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
pressing upon  the  youthful  mind  lessons  of  an  emotional  char- 
acter. We  find  this  recognized  by  "children  of  a  larger 
growth."  The  Masonic  fraternity  was  not  organized,  nor  has  it 
been  maintained,  for  the  purpose  alone  of  affording  its  members 
an  opportunity  to  parade  the  streets  in  marching  order,  with  gor- 
geous regalia  and  martial  music.  Nevertheless,  what  would 
become  of  that  order  to-day,  were  it  to  discard  its  parades,  re- 
galia, its  mysterious  secret  work,  and  were  to  throw  its  ses- 
sions open  to  the  public  ?  The  great  principles  which  it  teaches, 
of  truth,  justice  and  brotherhood,  would  not  save  it  from  dis- 
solution.    Therefore,    our   schools   should    have    a    patriotic 
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ritual,  impressively  conducted  and  rigidly  maintained.  Every 
class  in  this  Department  should  have  an  American  flag,  to  be 
placed,  as  an  honor  and  a  privilege,  in  the  custody  of  the  pu- 
pil having  the  best  record  in  scholarship  and  deportment. 
Bach  day,  upon  the  opening  of  school,  the  flag  should  be  un- 
furled and  ceremoniously  saluted,  followed  by  short  patriotic 
selections  by  the  teacher  or  scholars,  and  closing  with  "Amer- 
ica," the  pupils  invariably  standing  during  these  exercises. 
Whenever,  on  other  occasions,  it  ma}'  be  desirable  to  sing  our 
national  hymn,  the  flag  should  be  first  unfurled  and  saluted. 
With  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  from  grade  to  grade  there 
should  be  a  corresponding  broadening  and  deepening  of  patri- 
otic instruction.  Thus  the  primary  idea  of  the  State  in  edu- 
cating the  growing  generation  will  be  fulfilled — the  formation 
of  character  and  the  making  of  good  citizens. 

KINDERGARTEN   INSTRUCTION. 

Children  are  admitted  to  our  schools  at  the  age  of  five  years. 
These  babies  are  kept  in  uncomfortable  seats,  in  quietude  and 
silence  unnatural,  and  are  taught  under  a  so-called  course  of 
study  during  the  regular  school  hours  of  each  day.  From  five 
to  seven  years  of  age,  a  child  should  be  taught  only  under  the 
kindergarten  methods,  for  during  the  first  two  years  they  learn 
nothing  that  is  of  any  practical  value.  The  child  that  com- 
mences, a  regular  course  of  study  at  seven  years  of  age  will 
learn  more  by  the  time  he  is  twelve  and  understand  better 
what  he  has  learned,  than  one  that  is  put  to  stud)'-  at  five. 
The  kindergarten  method  of  instruction  prepares  children  for 
the  regular  work  of  the  school,  and  there  is  no  trouble  in  find- 
ing thoroughly  competent  teachers  for  this  work. 

superintendent's  office. 

The  Superintendent  should  have  at  least  two  assistants. 
He  cannot  possibly  supervise  over  seventy  schools.  These 
assistants  should  be  young  men — graduates  of  some  university 
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or  college  and  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  and  informed  as  to 
the  latest  and  most  advanced  theories  of  educational  work. 

conch -si  ox. 

I  thank  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
many  courtesies  received  at  their  hands  during  the  past  two 
years. 

F.  A.  HYDE, 

President. 


